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CHAPTER  I. 


KLOTZ  AND  HIS  ADHERENTS. 

WHILST  Lessing  was  still  engaged  with  the 
second  volume  of  his  Dramaturgy,  he  became 
involved  in  a  controversy,  which,  for  a  time,  called  him 
away  from  his  successful  sesthetical  campaign,  to  the 
province  of  antiquarian  study ;  neglected  by  him  since 
the  publication  of  the  Laokoon.  This  diversion  was 
caused  by  the  machinations  of  his  enemies ;  chief  of 
whom  was  the  Halle  Professor  Ivlotz,  who  attained  an 
unenviable  immortality  through  Lessing’s  conduct  under 
these  circumstances.  The  utterance  with  which  Lessing- 
introduced  the  last  of  the  writings,*  called  forth  by  the 
controversy  with  Klotz,  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
appropriate  motto  which  could  be  placed  before  our 
account  of  these  contentions.  "I  should  not  be  willing 
to  have  this  investigation  estimated  according  to  its 
origin.  That  which  called  it  forth  is  so  contemptible 
that  only  my  manner  of  using  it  is  my  excuse  for 
having  used  it  at  all.”  His  activity  in  this  contest 
against  one  who  was  in  no  wise  a  worthy  adversary, 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  merit  which  he  had  ac¬ 
quired,  ten  years  before,  in  the  purification  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  atmosphere  of  Germany,  through  his  Letters  on 

*  “Wie  die  Alten.  den  Tod  gebildet”  (How  the  ancients  represented 
Death),  viii.  210. 
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Literature.  As  in  the  former  case  he  had  hurled  the 
lightning  of  his  criticism  into  the  self-complacent  labors 
of  unthinking  mediocrity,  so  here  the  tempest  of  his 
noble  wrath  burst  in  cleansing  torrents  over  the  heads 
of  a  literary  rabble,  which,  directed  by  a  partisan  chief 
extremely  skilful  in  his  way,  had  threatened  to  poison 
the  entire  criticism  and  journalism  of  Germany ;  and, 
by  malicious  detraction  on  one  side,  and  shallow  su¬ 
perficiality  on  the  other,  to  neutralize  much  of  the  ben¬ 
efit  so  painfully  secured  by  Winckelmann  and  Lessing 
in  the  application  of  archasology  to  German  aesthetic 
culture. 

During  the  last  years  of  Lessing’s  residence  at 
Breslau,  where  he  had  lived  and  labored  in  active  life, 
wholly  withdrawn  from  public  journalism  and  literature, 
a  young  writer  had  appeared  in  Germany;  who,  being 
endowed  with  considerable  talents  and  still  greater  am¬ 
bition,  showed  himself  disposed,  through  a  manifold 
literary  activity  and  facility  as  a  journalist,  to  take  pos¬ 
session,  without  dispute,  of  the  field  apparently  aban¬ 
doned  by  Lessing. 

Christian  Adolf  Klotz,  also  a  Lusatian,  was  born 
in  1738,  and  had,  thus  far,  run  an  exceedingly  rapid 
career.  He  was  made  professor  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  at  twenty- 
seven  was  called  to  Halle  as  professor  of  eloquence ; 
and  soon  after,  through  the  title  of  privy  councillor, 
and  a  handsome  salary,  was  provided  with  the  external 
conditions  of  independence,  which  at  that  time  affected 
public  opinion  more  deeply  than  at  the  present  day. 
With  these  advantages,  and  possessed  of  a  burning 
ambition,  which  felt  little  scruple  as  to  the  choice  of 
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means  for  its  gratification,  he  had  succeeded  in  creating 
for  himself,  within  a  few  years,  a  name  which  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  still  more  greatly  feared.  It  was 
especially  the  laurels  of  Winckelmann  and  Lessing  that 
would  not  allow  him  to  sleep.  A  certain  formal  culture 
in  aesthetics,  which  introduced  him  to  the  circle  of  the 
lyrical  beaux-esprits  Gleim,  Jacobi,  and  others,  united 
with  a  lively  sensitivity  which  attracted  the  youthful 
Burger  to  his  destruction,  not  less  than  a  correct  in¬ 
stinct  for  what  suits  the  spirit  of  the  age  (in  which 
ambition  is  rarely  deficient) ,  determined  the  direction 
of  his  labors  and  his  striving ;  namely,  a  tasteful  popu¬ 
larization  of  the  science,  literature,  and  art  of  antiquity. 
Such  a  tendency,  indeed,  lay  in  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  began  to  be  apparent  in  various  directions. 
We  have  seen  that,  at  this  time,  young  Goethe  knew 
no  higher  aim  than  to  prepare  himself  for  a  similar 
activity  under  the  direction  of  a  philologist  like  Heyne  ; 
who,  likewise  a  countryman  of  Lessing,  was  laboring 
since  1763  to  the  same  purpose,  as  academical  teacher 
in  Gottingen. 

And  Klotz  soon  became  known  as  an  antiquarian  of 
elegant  taste,  and  as  a  fine  connoisseur  and  genial 
critic ;  while,  with  the  extravagance  peculiar  to  all  im¬ 
mature  periods  in  literature,  his  reputation  was  exalted 
far  above  Ins  merits.  For,  with  the  exception  of  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  poet  Tyrtteus,  and  a  number  of  small 
treatises  written  in  Latin,  he  had  really  produced  noth¬ 
ing  up  to  the  time  wdien  Ins  essay  on  the  use  of  carved 
gems  brought  him  forward,  to  his  great  misfortune,  as 
a  German  author.  As  University  professor  he  was  be¬ 
low  mediocrity.  His  lectures  were  superficial  and  care- 
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less ;  since  he  avoided  all  effort  and  all  earnest  study- 
in  their  preparation,  and  rarely  succeeded  in  accom¬ 
plishing  a  complete  course.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  shown  so  much  the  greater  activity  as  journalist ; 
and  thereby  obtained  a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
influence  and  even  intimidate  the  whole  German  literary 
world.  The  consideration  which  he  enjoyed  among  the 
best  men  of  his  time  before  the  fatal  controversy,  ap¬ 
pears  almost  incredible  to  us,  to  whom  his  memory  has 
been  preserved  only  through  Lessing’s  annihilating  crit¬ 
icism  of  his  superficiality  in  all  departments  where  he 
made  any  attempts.  Not  only  did  the  all-admiring 
Gleim  place  his  "  great  and  learned  Ivlotz  ”  even  by  the 
side  of  Lessing,  but  Wieland,  too,  considered  him  as  one 
of  the  "  ornaments  of  the  nation,”  and  Herder  num¬ 
bered  him  with  the  heroes  of  philology,  Gessner  and 
Ernesti.* 

Even  Lessing  himself,  in  his  Breslau  seclusion,  was 
attentive  to  this  rising  talent ;  and  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  which  he  loved  to  show  towards  all  youthful  be¬ 
ginners,  gave  him  the  honor  of  a  respectful  mention  in 
his  Laokoon.  With  Nicolai,  for  whose  journal  he 
wrote,  Klotz  stood  in  close  connection ;  and,  in  fact, 
there  was  scarcely  a  man  of  literary  importance  in  or 
out  of  Germany,  upon  whose  notice  he  had  not  thrust 
himself.  Only  with  one  he  failed  of  success ;  and  it 
was  precisely  his  favor  that  he  was  most  anxious  to 
gain  —  this  one  was  Lessing.  The  admiration  and 
reverence  for  Lessing’s  genius,  expressed  in  his  criticism 
of  the  Laokoon,  was  sincere  enough,  although  it  evi¬ 
dently  implied  a  distinct  intention  to  oppose,  in  connec- 


*  Briefe  an  Klotz,  II.  94. 
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tion  with  Lessing,  the  oppressive  fame  of  Winckel- 
rnann .  *  In  these  tactics  his  motto  was  the  old  Divide 
et  impera.  If  he  could  succeed  in  creating  dissension, 
he  thought  to  have  a  better  chance  of  ruling.  But  il 
was  these  tactics  which,  from  the  first,  destroyed  his 
influence  with  the  man  whom  he  wished  to  win.  The 
servile  officiousness  with  which  he  imposed  himself 
upon  Lessing,  when,  a  few  days  before  the  appearance 
of  Laokoon,  he  begged  by  letter  for  permission  to  ex¬ 
press  openly  his  dissenting  views,  startled  that  pure- 
minded  man ;  and,  indeed,  the  letter  was  a  medley  of 
flattery  and  assumption,  through  which  appeared  quite 
plainly  the  effort  of  the  vain  young  man  to  put  himself 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  great  scholar.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Lessing  answered  this  first  letter  with  courtesy, 
and  only  the  remark  that  "  he  could  expect  to  find  few 
readers,  and  still  fewer  competent  critics,  for  his  Laok¬ 
oon,”  could  have  been  to  Ivlotz  a  troublesome  intima¬ 
tion,  since  it  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  his  real  position. 
In  other  respects  the  reply  betrays  no  trace  of  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  Klotz  ;  it  shows,  rather,  a  good  opinion 
of  his  efforts,  which  even  caused  Lessing  to  express  a 
desire  for  his  personal  acquaintance.  This  was  natural. 
Lessing  had  just  returned  from  his  Breslau  solitude 
into  the  literary  world.  He  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
Ivlotz’s  personal  character;  and  of  his  writings,  only 
the  Latin  Letters  on  Homer ;  which  betrayed  more 
spirit  than  it  was  customary  to  find  among  the  philoso¬ 
phers  of  that  time.  He  found  him  associated  with  the 
first  scholars  in  Berlin ;  and  saw  and  heard,  in  oral  and 

*  Murr,  Klotzens  Denkmal,  25,  41.  Hausen’s  Leben  und.  Charakter 
Klotz’,  63. 
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journalistic  utterances,  high  praises  of  the  genial,  assid¬ 
uous,  and  active  young  man,  whose  pursuits,  as  it 
seemed,  were  in  sympathy  with  his  own,  and  whose 
elegant  Latin  style  in  prose  and  poetry  enraptured 
everybody. 

But  the  criticism  of  Laokoon,  sent  to  him  by  Klotz 
five  months  afterwards  (October,  1766),  accompanied 
by  a  second  letter  of  the  same  tenor  as  the  first,  opened 
Lessing’s  eyes  to  the  real  character  of  the  man.  He 
left  the  letter  and  the  criticism  unanswered,  and  he 
knew  why  he  did  so.  He  recognized  in  Ivlotz  the 
maker  of  cliques,  whose  motto  in  criticism  amounted 
to  the  "As  thou  to  me,  so  I  to  thee,”  of  mutual  flattery 
and  admiration ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  sharp 
glance  detected  in  that  criticism  itself  utter  superfi¬ 
ciality  and  a  great  lack  of  independent  investigation. 

Lessing’s  silence  was  a  mortal  insult  for  a  man  of 

Klotz’s  vanity  and  sensitiveness ;  and  it  was  felt  the 

more  deeply  since  many  of  Lessing’s  friends,  Gleim, 

for  instance,  appeared  astonished  at  his  conduct.  To 

make  the  cup  run  over,  just  at  this  time  the  collection 

of  Klotz’s  Latin  works  received,  in  Nicolai’s  Libi’ary, 

a  somewhat  severer  criticism  than  the  conceited  man 

had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  hear.  Exceedingly 

sensitive,  like  all  of  his  kind,  as  regards  the  slightest 

word  of  public  censure  ;  completely  blinded,  by  his  easy 

success  and  premature  celebrity,  as  to  the  measure  and 

character  of  his  endowments ;  and  confirmed  in  this 

blindness  by  a  horde  of  officious  disciples,  as  well  as 

bv  the  timorous  demeanor  of  all  older  men  of  worth 
•/ 

and  repute,  — he  declared,  in  revenge,  a  war  of  exter¬ 
mination  against  Lessing  and  his  friends,  which,  how- 
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ever,  was  to  end  in  his  own  annihilation.  Disposed, 
like  all  partisans,  to  presuppose  in  others  his  own 
manner  of  action,  he  believed  that  Lessing  was  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  a  Berlin  school  of  literature,  whose 
object  was  to  exercise,  through  the  before-mentioned 
periodical,  "  The  Universal  German  Library,”  a  critical 
despotism  over  all  Germany ;  and  Klotz  regarded  him¬ 
self  as  a  champion  of  the  good  cause  of  freedom  in 
assuming  the  leadership,  as  he  expressed  it,  "of  those 
discontented  with  the  critical  despotism  of  Berlin.” 
Not  content  with  the  control  of  "The  Halle  Learned 
Newspaper,”  and  the  "Acta  Litteraria,”  a  Latin  pub¬ 
lication,  he  established  for  Iris  opposition  a  third  organ, 
"  The  Universal  German  Library  of  Polite  Letters ;  ” 
which  was  at  the  same  time  to  compete  with  Nicolai’s 
newspaper,  and  in  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
Lessing’s  dramaturgical  activity  in  Hamburg  was  as¬ 
sailed  in  the  most  malicious  manner.  But  even  this 
was  not  enough.  His  friend  and  pupil  Biedel,  like 
him  in  character  and  inclination,  as  well  as  in  early 
literary  success,  and  through  his  recommendation  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  in  the  newly-instituted  University  of 
Erfurt  at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  lost  no  time  in  estab¬ 
lishing  "  The  Erfurt  Learned  Newspaper  ”  as  a  further 
organ  of  the  opposition  against  Lessing  and  his  sup¬ 
posed  school,  around  which  he  collected  a  horde  of  lit¬ 
erary  bullies. 

Thus  equipped,  both  began  the  attack;  which  they 
supported  by  the  light  artillery  of  occasional  pamphlets 
and  pasquinades,  wherein  was  not  wanting  especially 
the  favorite  spice  for  a  great  reading  public  —  malicious 
personalities,  anecdotes,  gossip,  and  scandalous  rumors. 

1  * 
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As  Garve,  a  contemporary,  writes,  the  fame  of  Klotz’s 
school  was  trumpeted  with  distended  cheeks  through 
newspapers  and  journals  ;  and  since  the  great  activity 
of  the  two  chiefs  kept  the  public  in  breathless  suspense, 
and  no  celebrated  name  was  left  undisturbed,  they  at¬ 
tained  then'  object  of  exciting  attention  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  fear  to  an  extent  which  furnishes  a  melancholy 
testimony  to  the  deplorable  state  of  literature  at  that 
time,  and  the  characteristic  weakness  of  most  of  its 
representatives.  Scholars  and  men  of  science,  Ileyne, 
Tteiske,  Lippert,  &c.,  trembled  before  Klotz,  and 
bowed  themselves  silently  under  his  journalistic  scourge, 
from  fear  of  worse  treatment  if  they  dared  to  offer 
public  resistance.* 

Their  cowardice  secretly  consoled  itself  with  the  com¬ 
mon  excuse  that  conflict  with  such  a  man  was  beneath 
their  dignity,  and  that  their  time  was  too  precious  to  be 
wasted  in  the  quarrel ;  as  the  erudite  Reiske,  with  in¬ 
credible  naivete,  expressed  himself  to  Lessing,  in  the 
same  letter  which  conveyed  his  fervent  thanks  for  Les¬ 
sing’s  successful  struggle  with  the  "  arch-enemy.”  The 
remaining  writers  were  similarly  situated  in  part,  and 
had  also  become,  to  a  certain  degree,  entangled  in  the 
net  of  his  coterie,  which  he  had  spread  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  skill  over  all  literary  Germany.  Whenever  any 
one  like  Harnann  ventured  to  come  forward  against 
the  freebooters  and  kobolds  of  criticism,  the  attack  was 
made  under  the  protection  of  anonymousness,  which 
even  Herder  did  not  disdain  to  employ. 


*  See  Lessing’s  letter  to  Kaestner,  cited  by  Guhrauer,  II.  1,  328. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CONFLICT.  THE  ANTIQUA¬ 
RIAN  LETTERS. 

THUS  matters  stood  when  Lessing,  who,  by  reason 
of  his  call  to  Hamburg,  had  for  a  long  time  lost 
sight  of  his  antiquarian  studies  and  their  adversaries, 
began,  early  in  the  year  1768,  to  have  his  attention 
drawn  to  Klotz’s  doings.  The  "filth”  which  Klotz  and 
his  partisans  dispensed  in  then'  new  Halle  journal,  pub¬ 
lished  in  German,  the  malicious  attacks  which  they 
directed  against  his  friends,  against  men  like  Ramler, 
Gerstenberg,  and  Ivlopstock,  became  intolerable  to  him  ; 
and  he  thought  it  time  to  take  in  hand  again  the  old 
scourge  which  he  had  wielded  so  successfully  in  the 
Letters  on  Literature. 

"  I  must  see  whether  I  cannot  yet  make  a  little  Let¬ 
ter  on  Literature,”  he  wrote  to  Nicolai,  who  did  not 
cease  to  fortify  him  in  his  purpose.  Meanwhile,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  journey  to  Leipsic,  Lessing  felt  a 
transient  desire  to  see  the  man  more  nearly,  in  order, 
perhaps,  to  attempt  to  change  his  course  by  personal 
influence ;  but  this  purpose  was  soon  abandoned  upon 
a  further  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  he  returned 
to  Hamburg  with  the  fixed  determination  to  expose 
fully  the  absurdity  of  Klotz’s  pretensions.  Lessing 
had  found  at  Leipsic  the  most  recent  writings  of  Klotz, 
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and  had  thereby  lost  the  last  remnant  of  his  good  opin¬ 
ion  of  their  author.  lie  wrote  to  Nicolai,  'r  The  man  fills 
his  mouth  altogether  too  full,  and  would  like  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  oracle  in  these  matters  ;  although  I  am  sure 
that  a  more  ignorant  poor  devil  never  sought  to  take 
possession  of  the  critical  tripod.  His  treatise  on  gems 
is  the  most  miserable  compilation  from  Winckelmann 
and  Lippert,  the  meaning  of  whose  statements  he  has 
often  misunderstood,  while  all  that  he  has  added  ot  his 
own  is  pitiable  stuff.”  It  was  in  this  essay,  which  was 
received  with  great  praise,  that  Klotz  had  ventured  to 
make  his  first  direct  attack  against  Lessing.  '  He  has 
done  me  the  honor,”  continues  Lessing,  in  the  same 
letter,  "  to  mention  me  three  times  in  Iris  booklet,  and 
each  time  to  set  me  right.  But  in  every  instance  he 
has  either  failed  to  understand  me  through  ignorance, 
or  wilfully  misunderstood  me  through  malice.”  Very 
unfortunately  for  Ivlotz,  his  numerous  friends  were 
extremely  zealous  in  giving  publicity  to  these  wonderful 
corrections  of  Lessing’s  mistakes ;  and  on  Lessing’s 
return  to  Hamburg  he  was  met  by  an  article  in  a  news¬ 
paper  of  that  city  (  J)er  It e i c hspostreuter) ,  in  which  an 
anonymous  reviewer  made  haste  to  announce  trium¬ 
phantly  to  the  public  that  in  Klotz’s  book  the  famous 
critic  Lessing  had  been  convicted  of  "  an  unpardonable 
error.”  This  reviewer,  as  we  now  know,*  was  none 
other  than  Lessing’s  old  enemy  Dusch,  of  Altona,  who 
still  felt  the  sting  of  the  Letters  on  Literature,  and  now 
seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge  all  the  more  eagerly 
because  he  could  be  sure  of  the  malicious  approval  of 
the  numerous  enemies  which  those  Letters  on  Lit- 


*  Guhrauer,  II.  1,  328. 
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erature  bad  called  forth.  Lessing  replied  by  a  letter 
which  he  published  in  the  Hamburg  newspapers,  and 
which  was  soon  followed  by  a  series.  Ilis  very  first 
letter  was  "an  open  declaration  of  war  against  Klotz,” 
as  he  expressed  himself  to  Nicolai ;  and  Lessing  was 
not  the  man  to  leave  undecided  a  contest  begun  with  an 
adversary  who,  however  deserving  of  contempt,  yet  at 
the  beginning  had  the  public  almost  entirely  on  his  side. 
For  the  busy  journalist  had  succeeded,  as  Lessing  said, 
"  in  scolding  many  and  coaxing  more  into  adherence  to 
his  cause.”  Therefore  Lessing  threw  away  the  sheath 
when  he  drew  the  sword,  and  resolved  to  lay  the  assail¬ 
ant  low  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  rise  up  again.  "Since  I  have  once  grappled 
with  him,”  he  wrote,  during  the  controversy,  to  his  old 
friend  Kaestner  at  Gottingen,  where  the  timid  scholars 
continued  to  stand  aloof  from  all  participation  in  it, 
"  it  behooves  me  to  bring  him  completely  to  the  ground.” 
Assault  now  followed  assault  with  unparalleled  rapidity. 
In  scarcely  four  weeks  the  first  twenty-five  "  Letters  of 
Antiquarian  Contents  ”  were  already  completed,  and 
after  eight  weeks  more  the  first  volume  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  book,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  second  part 
in  the  following  year.  Besides,  Lessing  had  begun  a 
second  controversial  paper,  which,  however,  remained  a 
frao-ment.  It  was  the  treatise  "Concerning  the  Ancestral 
Statues  of  the  Ancient  Romans  ;  ”  the  beginning  of  which 
was  found  among  his  literary  remains.  It  was  directed 
against  Klotz’s  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  wherein 
he,  as  Lessing  a  few  years  afterwards  demonstrated, 
had  committed  an  impudent  plagiarism  from  Christ’s 
Lectures  on  Archaeology.  Since  the  Vade-mecum  for 
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Pastor  Lange,  no  such  severe  castigation  had  been 
administered  as  in  the  antiquarian  letters  against  Klotz. 
His  claims  to  scholarship  and  scientific  merit  were  ut¬ 
terly  annihilated ;  and  the  superficiality  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge ,  the  trivial  nature  of  his  studies,  as  well  as  the 
tricks  and  dishonesties  of  his  polemics,  were  convin¬ 
cingly  exposed.  Contemporaries  were  aghast  at  the 
tone  of  relentless  keenness  and  open  contempt  in  which 
this  was  done;  and  all  the  feeble  souls  that  had  not 
dared  to  express  a  word  of  censure  against  the  unwor¬ 
thiness  of  Klotz’s  critiques,  and  the  infamous  person¬ 
alities  indulged  in  by  his  partisans,  shook  their  heads, 
and  made  lamentation  over  the  decay  of  courtesy  with 
which  Lessing’s  letters  appeared  to  threaten  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Germany. 

They  did  not  perceive  that  this  contemptuous  tone 
referred  also  to  their  own  faint-heartedness,  and  that 
Lessing,  in  beating  the  sack,  meant  to  hit  the  patient 
ass  which  bore  it,  and  —  yet  forbore.  His  controversial 
writings  against  Klotz  were  at  the  same  time  a  reproach 
to  the  German  literary  world  for  silently  allowing  such 
arrogancies.  A  shining  example  of  this  cowardly  haugh¬ 
tiness  of  the  learned  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  before- 
mentioned  letter  of  the  famous  philologist  Reiske. 
He  thanked  the  "great  Lessing”  for  having  avenged 
him,  and  so  many  other  worthy  people,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  suffer  from  Klotz ;  for  having  stopped  the 
mouth  of  the  ignorant  derider,  the  shameless  braggart, 
the  malicious  blasphemer ;  and  for  having  shown  "  the 
learned  rabble  who  revere  him  what  an  ignoramus  their 
Baal  is.”  He  himself  (Reiske)  might,  to  be  sure,  have 
done  the  same  service,  but — hear  him — "  my  time  is  too 
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precious,  and  I  deem  myself  too  good  to  soil  my  nands 
with  such  ignoble  blood.”  This  haughty  professor,  who 
thus  places  the  man  whom  he  calls  "  great  ”  so  far  below 
himself,  is  at  the  same  time  the  genuine  German  who 
lives  in  the  firm  hope  that  the  cause  of  right  will  conquer 
"of  itself.”  Lessing  magnanimously  pardoned  the  pro¬ 
fessorial  Philistine  the  involuntary  insult ;  but  he  could 
not  avoid  intimating  what  he  thought  of  his  conduct  and 
that  of  his  colleagues. 

"  I  waited  long,”  he  replied  to  Keiske,  "  to  see  whether 
some  one  would  not  go  forth  to  meet  the  unwieldy  Goliath 
of  the  learned  Philistines.  Finally,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  endure  his  stupid  derision  any  longer  without 
hurling  at  his  head  a  few  stones  from  my  own  scrip. 
I  know  well  that  true  scholars  have  always  despised 
Klotz ;  but  I  doubt  whether  their  silent  contempt  is  a 
sufficient  revenge  for  the  injury  he  is  doing  to  the  public. 
The  condemning  voice  ought  to  be  raised  at  length. 
And  if  no  one,  or  very  few,  publicly  declare  themselves 
to  be  on  my  side,  I  fear  that,  with  his  partisans  on  every 
hand,  he  will  soon  cry  me  down.”  But  how  could  any 
one  declare  openly  for  the  "  great  Lessing  ”  —  the  un¬ 
titled  author,  the  scholar  living  by  his  pen,  with  no  pos¬ 
session  but  his  literary  fame  —  against  a  professor  of 
eloquence,  a  royal  privy  councillor,  approved  and  sala¬ 
ried  by  the  state  ?  How  could  any  one  dare  to  oppose 
the  head  of  a  powerful  party,  who  dispensed  the  praise 
and  censure  of  numerous  journals,  whilst  Lessing  re¬ 
jected  all  party  ties,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  had  ceased 
to  write  for  the  journals,  and  stood  alone  in  the  world, 
relying  only  on  himself?  Therefore  to  Klotz  and  his 
consorts,  who,  nevertheless,  falsely  assigned  to  him  the 
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role  of  a  journalistic  Briareus  in  order  to  tilt  against 
him  with  their  Quixotic  lances,  he  could  send  down  this 
proud  challenge  from  his  solitary  height :  "  I  am  indeed 
only  a  mill,  and  not  a  giant.  Here  I  stand  in  my  place, 
outside  the  village,  alone  on  a  sand-hill,  and  approach 
no  one,  and  help  no  one,  and  receive  help  from  none. 
When  I  have  any  grist,  I  grind  it  off  with  any  wind  that 
blows.  All  the  two-and-thirty  winds  are  my  friends. 
Of  all  the  wide  atmosphere  I  desire  not  a  breath  more 
than  is  necessary  to  set  my  wings  revolving.  Only  this 
revolution  must  be  left  free  to  me.  Midges  may  swarm 
about  and  between  them,  but  wanton  boys  must  not  seek 
to  run  through ;  still  less  must  a  hand  strive  to  check 
them  which  is  not  stronger  than  the  wind  that  impels 
me.  Whoever  is  hurled  into  the  air  by  my  wings  has 
only  himself  to  blame ;  neither  can  I  let  him  down  more 
gently  than  he  falls.” 

Valid  for  all  time  is  the  celebrated  "scale”  which  Les¬ 
sing  lays  down  for  the  critic  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Antiquarian  Letters.  "  If  I  were  a  critic,  if  I  were  to 
trust  myself  to  hang  out  the  critic’s  sign,  my  scale  would 
be  as  follows :  Mild  and  flattering  towards  the  tyro ; 
doubtful,  and  yet  admiring,  towards  the  master ;  terrible 
and  strict  towards  the  bungler;  derisive  towards  the 
braggart;  and  as  bitter  as  possible  towards  the  parti¬ 
san.”  Lessing  had  acted  upon  the  first  of  these  maxims 
when  his  attention  was  drawn  to  Ivlotz  and  Riedel  as 
promising  beginners ;  and  because,  in  the  encouraging 
mildness  of  his  nature,  he  had,  perhaps,  expressed  him¬ 
self  somewhat  too  strongly,  —  for  there  was  in  Lessing 
a  trait  of  enthusiasm  which  easily  seduced  him  into  illu¬ 
sions  respecting  men  and  things,  although  these  illusions 
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never  maintained  themselves  long  before  his  penetrating 
gaze,  —  so  he  would  be  less  disposed  to  spare  them  the 
last  steps  of  his  scale  when  his  delusion  became  evident 
to  him.  With  the  quietest  forethought,  with  the  calmest 
decision,  he  hurled  each  of  his  deadly  shots  at  the  envi¬ 
ous  braggarts  who  strove  to  make  themselves  great  by 
dragging  down  into  the  dust  the  magnates  of  the  na¬ 
tional  literature.  For  his  criticism,  which  was  generated 
in  moral  indignation,  went  far  beyond  the  antiquarian 
stand-point  and  contents  of  his  letters.  The  materials 
which  he  was  obliged  to  treat  in  them  in  order  to  expose 
the  scientific  poverty  and  nakedness  of  his  adversary 
were  infinitely  less  interesting  than  the  embryonic  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  nation,  which  he  saw  threatened  by  the 
doings  of  these  men.  He  might  endure  that  writers 
"  no  one  of  whom  ought  to  be  professor,  least  of  all  pro¬ 
fessor  of  belles-lettres,  but  who  ought  all  yet  to  be  stu¬ 
dents,  —  modest,  diligent  students,”  —  should  make  trial 
of  themselves  with  their  vapid  critical  wish-wash  on  the 
numerous  subordinate  spirits  of  their  own  class,  although 
it  were  a  disgusting  sight  to  see  spiders  devour  each 
other.  "  But  when  they  venture  also  to  assail  the  few 
writers  to  whom  alone  it  is  owing  that  German  literature 
can  be  compared  with  the  literature  of  other  nations,” 
it  seemed  to  him  an  arrogance  as  ludicrous  as  injurious. 

"  Shall  Klopstock,  perchance,  learn  from  them  to  in¬ 
troduce  more  fiction  into  his  elegies,  or  Ramler  less  into 
his  odes?  However  senseless  such  judgments  may  be, 
they  nevertheless  do  much  harm  to  the  public  taste, 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  first  stage  of  forma¬ 
tion.  The  weaker  reader  cannot  help  associating  a 
depreciatory  idea  with  the  names  of  men  whom  these 
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bunglers  are  permitted  to  carp  at  and  criticise  unhissed.” 
"  Unhissed  !  ”  This  it  was  that  roused  and  angered  Les¬ 
sing.  It  was  the  general  silence  of  cowardice  and  im- 
becility  in  the  presence  of  impudent  assumption  and 
immorality  which  intensified  his  tone  to  an  extreme  of 
bitterness  such  as  none  other  of  his  Avritings,  not  even 
those  against  Gotze,  display.  To  be  just  to  him,  we 
must  abandon  the  calm  stand-point  of  the  present,  and 
go  back  to  that  time,  and  consider  the  relations  under 
which  the  genius  to  whose  bronze  monument  we  now 
look  up  with  gratitude  and  reverence  lived,  struggled, 
suffered,  if  we  would  not  fall  a  prey  to  the  foolish  sym¬ 
pathy  recently  manifested  for  the  Marsyas  flayed  by 
Apollo-Lessing.  * 

Lessing  was  deserted  by  his  contemporaries  in  this 
conflict  against  meanness,  and  this  effort  for  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  literary  atmosphere  of  his  age.  Winckel- 
mann  was  dead ;  and  the  philological  and  antiquai'ian 
pedants  agreed  with  Iveiske,  if  they  did  not,  like  the 
weak,  and,  towards  Lessing,  even  perfidious  Heyne, 
cherish  a  secret  aversion  to  the  superior  spirit  of  the 
man  in  whom,  because  he  was  not  a  regular  professor, 
they  saw  only  a  literary  dilettante  and  interloper ;  just 
as  the  naturalists,  for  a  similar  reason,  regarded  Goethe. 
Many  others  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  in  their  repose  ; 
and  even  friends  and  well-wishers,  like  Mendelssohn, 
Nicolai,  and  Hamann,  were  vexed  with  Lessing  for 
wasting  his  time  in  such  squabbles.  Herder,  to  be  sure, 
ventured  an  anonymous  attack  on  Ivlotz,  but  kept  in  his 
desk  the  still  stronger  one  against  Riedel  when  he  saw 

*  In  Guhrauer,  II.  1,  231 ;  also,  Conversations-Lexieon.  cf  Brockhaus, 
Art.  Klotz. 
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that  Klotz  had  discovered  the  authorship.  lie  betook 
himself  to  Southern  France,  and  lamented  rather  patron¬ 
izingly  in  his  letters  that  "  Lessing  was  obliged  to  fight 
a  nest  of  hornets.”  Besides,  the  conduct  of  Klotz  was 
designed  to  influence  the  public  for  a  time  in  his  favor. 
He  replied  to  the  first  letters  of  Lessing  in  the  language 
of  calm  modesty,  and  sought  to  break  off  the  contro¬ 
versy  with  the  declaration  that  "  the  public  were  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  it.”  When  Lessing  cut  off  this 
way  of  retreat,  Klotz  pretended  that  he  no  longer  read 
Lessing’s  letters  himself,  but  was  content  to  set  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  upon  him.  *  He  called  the  attention  of 
everybody  to  Lessing’s  unjust  treatment  of  him,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  his  own  honorable  conduct ;  whilst  in  other  let¬ 
ters  he  assumed  an  air  of  cheerful  superiority.  He  was, 
however,  ill  at  ease  in  the  matter ;  and  even  attempted, 
through  Nicolai,  with  whom,  in  the  first  ebullition  of 
anger,  he  had  broken  off  all  friendship,  to  effect  a  rec¬ 
onciliation  with  the  great  critic  —  efforts  which  Lessing 
contemptuously  rejected,  f 

Indeed,  Klotz  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  of  all  his 
party  who  thoroughly  appreciated  the  intellectual  and 
moral  superiority  of  Lessing.  This  strange  man,  whose 
character  forms  an  interesting  psychological  problem, 
had  moments  in  which  he  shrank  from  the  hollowness 
and  immorality  of  his  proceedings,  especially  since  their 
consequences  began  to  be  made  perceptible  to  him  by 
the  adversary  whom  he  had  provoked.  He  knew  that 
the  assertion,  so  industriously  circulated  by  himself  and 
his  myrmidons,  that  Lessing,  as  the  head  of  a  Berlin 
school,  controlled  the  Berlin  Universal  German  Library, 

*  Hausen,  Leben  und  Charakter  Klotz’,  36-41.  +  Karl  Lessing,  I.  288. 
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was  a  lie ;  and  that  neither  Lessing  nor  Ramler  wrote 
for  that  journal.  He  was  sensible  of  his  vast  inferiority 
to  the  great  man,  although  his  vanity  struggled  against 
a  confession  of  the  fact.  He  did  not,  therefore,  venture 
upon  any  refutation  of  the  Antiquarian  Letters,  though 
he  announced  such  a  work  as  forthcoming.  His  hope 
was  in  the  rumor,  which  was  circulated  towards  the  close 
of  1768,  that  Lessing  was  about  to  leave  Germany  for 
a  long  time,  and  go  to  Italy.  He  wished  to  await  this 
period  in  order  to  come  forth  with  greater  safety  when 
his  adversary  should  have  removed  from  the  literary 
arena.  But  Lessing  remained  in  Germany,  and  thus 
this  hope  proved  vain.  He  was  therefore  constrained  to 
proceed  in  his  old  practices  ;  now  playing  the  part  of 
insulted  and  oppressed  magnanimity,  and  now  causing 
Lessing  to  be  assailed  in  anonymous  lampoons  and  re¬ 
views.  Even  Lessing’s  younger  brother,  Charles,  be¬ 
came  the  object  of  a  malicious  attack  of  this  kind ;  and 
anxiety,  in  consequence,  penetrated  even  into  the  quiet 
parsonage  of  the  aged  pastor  primarius  of  Kamenz ; 
whereby  Lessing’s  anger  was  of  course  intensified.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  vain  Klotz  was  not  ashamed  to  remind  Les¬ 
sing  of  the  social  distance  between  a  royal  Geheimderath 
(privy  councillor)  and  a  simple  Magister  without  office 
or  title.  This  insult  was  the  drop  that  made  the  cup 
run  over.  Lessing  has  recently  been  censured  for  con¬ 
descending  to  scourge  this  vulgar  pride.* 

But  Lessing  was  only  human.  He  had  just  realized 
that  the  Prussian  government,  which  honored  Klotz 

*  E.  g.,  in  Guhrauer,  II.  1,  249.  The  derision  of  the  “Geheimderath” 
nevertheless  produced  the  desired  effect.  Klotz  immediately  afterwards 
omitted  it  from  the  title-page  of  his  journal. 
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with  distinctions  and  richly  salaried  positions,  had  not 
even  the  most  modest  place  left  for  himself,  the  first  au¬ 
thor,  the  most  celebrated  critic,  the  profoundest  scholar, 
the  greatest  poet  of  Germany.  For  the  first  and  only 
time  in  his  life  he  gave  expression  to  self-consciousness  ; 
and  declared  how  far  beneath  him  he  regarded  Klotz  and 
all  his  literary  clique,  in  spite  of  titles  and  professor¬ 
ships,  by  assigning  to  one  and  all  a  place  on  the  student’s 
bench.  He  knew,  furthermore,  how  much  Klotz  the 
"  Geheimderath  ”  —  who  kept  open  house,  had  two  liv¬ 
eried  servants,  extended  hospitality  to  all  passing  schol¬ 
ars,  supported  his  myrmidons  with  money  and  securities 
—  owed  to  his  external  position  for  power  among  his 
countrymen ;  as  this  influence  also  enabled  him  to  pro¬ 
cure  professorships  and  situations  in  schools  for  his  ad¬ 
herents,  such  as  Jacobi,  Hausen,  Flogel,  &c.,  and  to 
obtain  publishers  for  their  writings.  Besides,  Klotz 
was  zealous  in  giving  publicity,  through  his  disciples,  in 
his  journals,  to  reports,  whether  true  or  false,  concerning 
honors  which  had  been,  or  were  to  be,  conferred  upon 
him.  By  this  means  the  reverence  felt  for  him  among 
the  perukes  was  constantly  increased.  "How  happy 
should  I  be,”  writes  the  aged  Gleim  to  him  (Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1767),  "if  Klotz  were  my  gracious  lord!  But 
if  he  were  also  my  friend  !  Two  and  thirty  ancestors  are 
dangerous.” 

But  Lessing,  although  the  very  opposite  of  such  ser¬ 
vility  and  adulation,  could,  perhaps,  have  pardoned  Klotz 
this  vanity,  if  the  entire  moral  character  of  the  man,  as 
intriguer  and  hypocrite,  had  not  inspired  that  contempt 
and  indignation  which  formerly  sharpened  the  tone  of 
his  polemics  against  Voltaire.  It  was,  for  instance,  a 
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common  manoeuvre  of  Klotz  to  make  haste  to  write  to 
those  of  his  friends  and  correspondents  who  had  been 
assailed  or  severely  criticised  in  his  journals,  and  to 
assure  them  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  such  criti¬ 
cisms  —  a  course  which  sometimes  brought  him  bitter 
responses.  From  Livonia  to  Switzerland  he  everywhere 
had  his  spies,  who  were  obliged  to  procure  personalities 
of  all  kinds  for  his  paper ;  and  as  for  the  character  of 
these  correspondents,  the  Livonian  pastor  Harder  may 
serve  as  an  example ;  who  triumphantly  announced  to 
him  what  snares  he  had  laid  for  his  literary  benefactor 
and  patron,  Herder,  in  order  to  expose  his  weakness  in 
knowledge  of  Greek.  Still  more  !  The  same  Klotz, 
whose  most  earnest  endeavor  was  directed  towards 
scenting  out  all  possible  personalities  ("You  know  all 
cabinet  secrets,”  once  wrote  his  bosom  friend,  the  ca- 
nonicus  J acobi) ,  in  order  to  use  them  as  weapons  when 
occasion  offered,  appeared  constantly  in  public  declara¬ 
tions  as  the  sworn  enemy  of  every  kind  of  personal 
attack,  and  even  dared  to  reproach  Lessing  with  em¬ 
ploying  such  means.  He  who,  as  is  proved  by  the 
letters  of  his  correspondents  (even  the  carefully  sifted 
selection  of  the  publisher,  an  unreserved  admirer  of 
Klotz) ,  was  ready  to  thrust  himself  forward  at  every 
opportunity,  dared  publicly  to  accuse  Lessing,  the  most 
reserved  of  men,  of  importunacy.  It  was  also  a  hypo¬ 
critical  trait  of  this  genuinely  Kotzebuian  character  to 
assume  occasionally  a  sentimental  air,  and  to  make  its 
own  chief  errors  and  bad  tendencies  the  theme  of  unc¬ 
tuous  moral  discourses.  He  who  was  nothing  but  a 
journalist,  whose  whole  life  consisted  in  establishing 
critical  journals,  and  who,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
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was  busy  with  a  new  plan  of  the  same  kind,  was  never 
weary  of  denouncing  in  public  the  disastrous  exuberance 
of  critical  journalism,  and  of  portraying  the  evil  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  same  with  a  sharpness  and  justness  which 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  his  own  proceedings  could  not 
have  excelled.  "This  mass  of  critical  journals,”  he 
complains,  "diverts  from  the  study  of  books  themselves, 
leads  to  a  half-knowledge  of  important  literary  phenom¬ 
ena,  to  superficiality  and  hasty  judgments,  seduces  im¬ 
mature  youth  [he  himself  drew  them  into  journalism  by 
masses]  to  a  critical  activity  as  unripe  as  passionate, 
and  forms  a  host  of  critics,  who,  always  lying  in  wait, 
regard  every  new  work  as  lawful  prey,  whereby  many 
able  writers  are  frightened  away  from  literary 'labor ;  in 
short,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Germany  will  soon  have  as 
many  critics  as  authors,  and  that  literature  will  receive 
the  greatest  damage  from  them.”  * 

Might  not  one  believe  that  Lessing  is  speaking  these 
words,  which  harmonize  so  entirely  with  his  own  opin¬ 
ions  and  efforts  ?  The  secret  spring  of  such  hypocrisy 
was  Klotz’s  consciousness  of  his  guilt  and  weakness, 
which  he  strove  to  conceal  from  himself  and  the  world 
by  these  declamations,  when  he  could  not  drown  it  in 
frivolity.  It  is  characteristic  that  his  favorite  maxim, 
which  he  frequently  wrote  in  the  album  of  travelling 
scholars,  was,  "  O  vanitas  vanitatum  !  omnia  vana 
sunt  ;  ”  and  that  his  favorite  book  was  the  famous 
work  of  Agrippa  von  Netteshcim,  Do  Vanitate  /Scien- 
tiarum .  This  was  the  man  whom  Lessing’s  contem¬ 
poraries  considered  his  equal,  and  for  whom  he  was 
deserted  by  the  majority  !  For  not  only  the  literati 


*  Acta  Litteraria,  V.  Prsef. 
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of  Vienna,  Sonnenfels,  Mastalier,  and  Denis,  not  only 
Duscli  and  Pastor  Lange,  but  also  men  of  reputation, 
took  part  with  Klotz,  either  openly  or  in  secret. 

Flogel  was  not  ashamed  to  speak  of  Lessing’s  Anti¬ 
quarian  Letters  as  the  "  scandal  chronicle  ”  of  the  age, 
and  to  lament  the  "  disgraceful  disruption  of  German 
literature”  produced  thereby,  while  he  regarded  Klotz 
as  the  saviour  of  that  literature,  to  whom,  in  this  con¬ 
troversy,  "the  finer  public  nods  applause.”  Gleim  and 
Weisse  placed  Klotz  almost  above  Winckelmann ;  and 
Weisse,  who  could  not  recover  from  the  Hamburg 
Dramaturgy,  conducted  himself  in  the  affair  with  a 
cowardice  which  caused  even  the  patient  Lessing  to 
abandon  him  forever.  Lippert,  to  whose  DciJctyliothek 
Klotz  was  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  his  book  on 
carved  gems,  sided  entirely  with  his  plagiarist.  In  his 
letters  to  Klotz  he  spoke  of  Herder  and  Lessing  with 
contempt,  and  advised  Klotz  to  let  "the  grammatical 
cur”  (Lessing)  alone.  Indeed,  only  Nicolai  and  Raspe 
took  part  publicly  with  Lessing.  How  general  was  the 
disapprobation  of  his  sharp  tone,  and  violation  of  cour¬ 
tesy,  which  even  his  nearest  friends  did  not  excuse, 
may  be  gathered  from  his  own  reiterated  defence  of 
himself.  It  was  not  alone  Klotz  and  his  adherents  who 
characterized  his  keen  and  deep  penetration,  his  accu¬ 
racy  and  thoroughness  in  the  treatment  of  every  point, 
as  pedantry  and  sophistry.  The  public  was  accustomed 
to  that  "  creeping  complimentary  politeness  which 
yielded  to  all  claims  in  order  to  claim  all  in  return ;  ” 
and  German  geniality  preferred  perfidious  slander  and 
odious  personalities  to  sharp  polemics,  relentless  in 
matters  of  fact,  and  clothed  in  language  which  called 
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things  by  their  right  names  ;  and  which,  with  all  its  acrid¬ 
ity,  appears  dignified  and  sublime  by  the  side  of  the  foul 
vulgarity  which  we  meet  in  the  controversial  writings  of 
the  school  of  Klotz.  An  idea  of  this  latter  style  may 
be  obtained  by  reading  the  defence  of  Klotz,  written  by 
one  of  his  disciples,  against  his  biographer  and  former 
confederate,  Hausen,  the  professor  of  history;  who,  not¬ 
withstanding  Goethe’s  opinion,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
impartial  witness  in  most  cases.*  It  is  sad  to  see  that 
even  Goethe,  in  a  later  retrospect  of  this  epoch,  took 
part,  in  some  degree,  against  Lessing,  and  counted  his 
polemic  against  the  miserable  Klotz  among  the  causes 
which  had  contributed  to  bring  to  an  end  "  the  beautiful 
time  of  German  literature,  when  excellent  men  were  still 
treated  with  respect.”  And  yet  Goethe  knew  well,  and 
even  declared  aloud,  that  whoever  has  right  on  his  side 
must  defend  it  with  boldness,  and  that  there  is  no  such 
thino-  as  modest  right. 

Lessing  acted  upon  this  sentiment,  and  finally  attained 
his  purpose.  It  is  true  that  he  experienced  moments  of 
weariness  and  disgust,  when,  in  just  vexation  at  the 
conduct  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  at  the  unwor¬ 
thy  reception  of  his  Laokocin,  he  felt  a  desire  to  utterly 
abandon  German  literature,  and  even  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  and  to  write  in  Latin  or  in  French.  To  such  a 
feeling  is  due  that  fragment  of  a  French  translation  of 
the  Laokoon  which  was  found  amongst  his  literary  re¬ 
mains.  But  he  shook  off  this  mood ;  and  the  more 

*  Leben,  Thaten  und  Charakter  des  Herrn  Carl  Renatus  Hausen,  als 
Nothige  Beilage  zu  dera  Leben  des  Herrn  Klotz  von  demselben  Verfosser, 
Deutschland,  1772.  See  also  Karl  Lessing,  I.  258;  and  Goethe,  XXXIII. 
117,  XXV.  ISO. 
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Klotz  declared  that  "  he  wished  to  leave  the  arena  of 
conflict,  and  devote  his  future  time  to  more  useful  sub¬ 
jects,”  the  more  was  Lessing  determined  to  bring  his 
adversary  to  the  ground.  "Let  him  do  what  he  will,” 
he  exclaims  to  his  friends ;  "  since  I  have  once  taken  aim 
at  him,  I  will  follow  him  everywhere,  even  into  German 
jurisprudence.”  A  third  part  of  the  Antiquarian  Let¬ 
ters  was  sketched,  but  not  completed.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  treatise  "How  the  Ancients  represented 
Death,”  also  called  forth  (1769)  by  an  attack  of  Klotz, 
grew  into  a  permanent  enrichment  of  our  aesthetic  and 
archaeological  literature ;  and  its  direct  influence  upon 
modern  formative  art  was  even  more  important  than 
that  of  the  Laokoon. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HOW  THE  ANCIENTS  REPRESENTED  DEATH. 

IN  St.  Peter’s  Church,  at  Rome,  on  the  monumental 
tomb  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.  (a  celebrated  work 
of  Bernini),  stands  a  colossal  skeleton,  of  gilded  bronze, 
in  the  act  of  turning  an  hour-glass  with  its  bony  hand. 
This  delineation  of  Death  was,  in  Lessing’s  time,  as 
common  as  the  confusion  of  antique  and  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  representation,  on  which  this  result  was  based. 
A  general  ignorance  of  antiquity,  and  a  consequent 
misunderstanding  of  its  works,  had  led  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  opinion  that  the  ancients  had  represented  Death 
under  the  form  of  a  ghastly  skeleton.  Even  Winckel- 
mann  was  not  yet  free  from  this  idea.  Lessing  had 
briefly  indicated  the  error  in  his  Laokoon,  —  reason 
enough  for  Klotz  to  defend  the  old  delineation,  and  ar¬ 
rogantly  to  set  Lessing  right.  In  the  essay  alluded  to 
above,  Lessing  first  thrust  the  adversary  aside  by  a  very 
appropriate  kick,  and  then  developed  the  disputed  sub¬ 
ject  with  undisturbed  clearness  and  repose.  He  showed 
that  the  artistic  representation  of  Death  varied,  among 
the  ancients,  according  to  the  conception  of  the  death 
itself ;  whether  as  a  demon  snatching  away  men  by  force, 
or  as  a  calm  condition  of  decease.  The  delineation  of 
Death,  by  ancient  poets  and  artists,  as  a  hurtfully  active 
divinity,  was  indeed  a  fearful  one ;  just  as  death  itself — 
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the  death  struggle  —  is  generally  terrible.  The  artistic 
representation  of  decease  was  a  peaceful  one ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  Homer,  where  Death  is  personified  as  the 
twin-brother  of  Sleep  ;  and  the  traveller  Pausanius  saw 
the  statues  of  the  two  standing  side  by  side  in  Sparta. 

Lessing’s  masterly  treatise  displays  a  perspective  of 
thought  which  embraces  a  view  of  the  whole  subject. 
The  defenders  of  the  old  opinion  had  asserted  that  the 
representation  of  death  by  the  ancients  must  necessarily 
have  been  terrible  ;  since  their  idea  of  death,  as  taught  by 
their  religion,  was  "much  more  gloomy  and  melancholy  ” 
than  that  of  the  Christian  world.  Lessing  reversed  the 
proposition.  "The  religion,”  he  says,  "which  first  re¬ 
vealed  to  men  that  even  natural  death  is  the  fruit  and 
penalty  of  sin,  must  infinitely  increase  the  fear  of  death. 
There  have  been  philosophers  who  have  esteemed  life 
a  penalty ;  but  to  regard  death  as  a  penalty  could  never 
have  entered  into  the  thought  of  any  man  possessed  of 
sound  reason,  without  the  aid  of  revelation.  So  that 
it  was  really  our  religion  which  banished  from  art  the 
old  cheerful  image  of  Death.  But  since  this  same  re¬ 
ligion  does  not  reveal  the  terrible  truth  for  our  despair, 
but  also  assures  us  that  death  to  the  pious  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  a  gentle  and  refreshing  change,  I  see 
no  reason  why  our  artists  should  not  renounce  the  hid¬ 
eous  skeleton,  and  adopt  anew  the  ancient  and  more 
worthy  personification.  Do  not  the  Scriptures  speak 
of  an  Angel  of  Death?  and  what  artist  would  not 
rather  portray  an  angel  than  a  skeleton?”  His  call 
found  a  hearing ;  and  the  "  hideous  skeleton  ”  disappeared 
more  and  more  from  formative  art,  giving  place  to  the 
Genius  with  inverted  torch. 
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But  far  beyond  this  practical  result  was  felt  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sublime  words  with  which  the  forerunner 
of  Goethe,  the  Messiah  of  Beauty,  uttered  to  all  com¬ 
ing  generations  the  prophetic  truth,  "  Only  a  misappre¬ 
hended  religion  can  remove  us  from  the  Beautiful ;  and 
that  religion  is  true  and  rightly  understood  which  every¬ 
where  brings  us  back  to  the  Beautiful!” 

With  regard  to  these  Antiquarian  Letters,  their  gen¬ 
eral  contents  is  of  less  importance  to  our  age  than  the 
skill  with  which  Lessing  conducted  the  controversy, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  it  for  the  good 
of  the  young  Germany  of  that  day.  His  own  interest 
in  antiquarian  speculations  was,  in  reality,  small.  He 
did  not  wish  to  involve  himself  in  such  discussions,  fur¬ 
ther  than  was  necessary  in  order  to  expose  the  scientific 
poverty  of  his  adversaries.  "I  esteem  the  study  of 
antiquities,”  he  wrote  to  Mendelssohn,  "according  to  its 
worth  ;  one  hobby-horse  more  to  shorten  the  journey  of 
life.  One  has  so  soon  finished  all  studies  essential  to 
our  true  amelioration,  that  time  hangs  heavy  on  one’s 
hands.”  He  even  styled  it  "  a  poor,  barren  study,”  on 
account  of  the  great  uncertainty  which  attends  its  con¬ 
clusions  ;  and  he  considered  carved  gems  as  even  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  artistic  exercise  of  the  eye,  since  beauty  is 
not  displayed  in  such  small  figures  with  sufficient  clear¬ 
ness  to  exert  any  influence  on  execution  in  larger  mat¬ 
ters.  But,  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  anti¬ 
quarian  pedant ,  he  assigned  a  more  worthy  rank  to  the 
antiquarian  investigator.  "  The  former  has  inherited 
the  potsherds,  the  latter  the  spirit,  of  antiquity.  The 
former  thinks  only  with  his  eyes  ;  the  latter  sees  also 
with  his  thoughts.  Before  the  former  can  say,  Thus  it 
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was!  the  latter  already  knows  whether  it  could  be  so.” 
Lessing’s  purpose  was  finally  attained.  1 1  is  Antiquarian 
Letters,  and  the  treatise  which  followed  them,  "  On  the 
Manner  in  which  the  Ancients  represented  Death,”  were, 
according  to  Herder,  "two  bears  which  tore  the  chief 
crier,  and  drove  his  adherents  into  their  corner.”  The 
complaint  of  Klotz’s  friend  Yon  Murr,  author  of  a 
"Monument”  to  Ivlotz,  and  who  declared  his  writings 
to  be  ten  times  more  useful  than  Lessing’s  Laokoon, 
was  true  :  "  Ivlotz  threw  a  pea  at  Lessing,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  was  overwhelmed  with  a  heap  of  stones.”  *  The 
haughty  assailant  went  to  destruction  through  his  reck¬ 
less  arrogance,  and  perished  in  a  storm  which  his  own 
wantonness  had  provoked. 

Ivlotz  died  in  1772,  at  thirty-two  years  of  age,  worn 
out  with  chagrin  at  his  failure,  and  conscious  that  his 
misfortunes  were  the  result  of  his  own  folly.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  intelligence  of  this  event,  Lessing,  who  was 
just  at  the  time  expecting  some  new  trick  from  him, 
wrote  to  Eva  Konig  at  Vienna,  "  I  should  like  to  laugh 
at  this  news,  but  it  makes  me  more  sober  than  I  could 
have  thought.” 

To  this  impression  it  is  to  be  ascribed  that  Lessing 
did  not  continue  the  Antiquarian  Letters,  of  which  he 
had  already  projected  a  third  part ;  and  also  that  he  re¬ 
frained  from  publishing  his  sharpest  criticism  against 
Ivlotz  in  the  treatise,  "  On  the  Ancestral  Images  of  the 
Ancient  Romans  ;  ”  wherein  he  exposed  the  gross  plagia¬ 
rism  committed  by  Ivlotz  on  Lessing’s  former  teacher, 
Christ. 

*  Yon  Murr,  Denkmal  Klotzens,  66,  95. 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  HAMBURG.  NEW  LIFE-PLANS. 

A  GAIN  was  Lessing  compelled  to  strike  his  tent 
jTA_  and  wander  forth  into  the  world. 

This  time  it  was  not  instability  of  character  that  led 
the  man  of  forty  years  to  leave  Hamburg,  which  had 
become  endeared  to  him  through  many  excellent  friend- 
sliips,  and  finally  through  the  formation  of  a  still  ten¬ 
derer  tie.  His  plans  and  efforts  to  establish  himself 
in  that  city  after  the  perversity  of  the  Prussian  king 
had  rendered  his  stay  in  Berlin  impossible,  had  all 
failed.  The  National  Theatre  had  been  wrecked ;  the 
enterprise  of  a  publishing  house,  in  connection  with 
Bode,  had  proved  impracticable ;  and  these  circum¬ 
stances  had  not  only  made  his  life  in  Hamburg  un¬ 
pleasant,  but,  what  was  worse,  had  exhausted  his  small 
pecuniary  resources.  During  the  last  few  years  he  had 
bestowed  upon  his  nation  intellectual  treasures  for  the 
nourishment  of  generations  yet  unborn  ;  but  he  himself 
had  remained  poor.  Neither  his  Minna  nor  his  Dram¬ 
aturgy  had  brought  him  anything.  He  had  published 
the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  purely  in  the  interest  of 
the  theatrical  enterprise ;  and  the  former  was  repre¬ 
sented,  indeed,  on  every  stage  in  Germany ;  and  in 
Berlin,  as  Rainier  wrote  to  Knebel,*  its  most  striking 


*  Knebels  literar.  Nachlasz,  II.  34. 
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scenes  were  "  engraved  on  copper,  and  even  painted  on 
punch-bowls.”  But  whilst  Parisian  poets,  as  Iiamler 
adds,  "were  provided  with  food,  drink,  raiment,  and 
shelter  by  one  such  piece,”  Lessing  fared  like  Goethe  ;  to 
whom,  a  few  years  later,  his  Gotz,  so  much  admired  in 
Germany,  brought  only  debts,  and  who  could  say  of  his 
Werther,  — 

“  Has  all  Europe  lauded  me  ?  What  then  has  all  Europe  given  me  ? 

Nothing  !  I  have —  O,  how  hard  !  —  paid  for  my  poems.” 

We  have  Lessing’s  own  testimony  that  these  circum¬ 
stances  contributed  to  disgust  him  with  his  labors  for  the 
German  stage.  "I  shall  be  very  chary  of  writing  anything 
more  for  the  theatre,”  he  wrote  to  his  brother  in  1772. 
"  No  man  willingly  undertakes  labors  which  yield  him 
no  advantage  whatever  —  neither  money,  nor  pleasure, 
nor  fame.  In  the  time  which  a  piece  of  ten  sheets  has 
cost  me,  I  could  have  written  a  hundred  sheets  of  other 
matter  with  less  weariness.  To  be  sure,  I  have,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  last  estimate,  at  least  twelve  plays,  —  comedies 
and  tragedies,  —  all  of  which  I  could  finish  in  six  weeks. 
But  why  stretch  myself  on  the  rack  for  six  weeks,  and 
all  for  nothing?  From  Vienna  I  have  recently  received 
an  offer  of  a  hundred  ducats  for  a  play  ;  but  I  want  a 
hundred  louis-d’ors.  He  is  a  knave  who  ever  writes  a 
play  again  without  receiving  as  much  as  this.  You  will 
say  that  this  is  a  very  selfish  consideration,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  the  pieces  are  worth  so  much.  I  reply, 
Every  artist  fixes  his  price ;  every  artist  endeavors  to 
live  as  comfortably  as  possible  by  his  works ;  and  why 
not  the  poet?  If  my  pieces  are  not  worth  a  hundred 
louis-d’ors,  then  say  nothing  more  to  me  about  them ; 
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for  they  are  worth  nothing  at  all.  For  the  honor  of  my 
dear  fatherland,  I  will  not  put  pen  to  paper  under  such 
circumstances,  even  though  its  literature  should  depend 
wholly  and  forever  on  my  pen.  For  my  own  honor,  it 
is  enough  if  I  have  proved  that  I  could  have  produced 
something  worthy  in  this  direction.  Therefore,  money 
for  the  fish,  or  continue  to  feed  upon  minnows.” 

But  it  was  not  enough  that  his  dramas  did  not  bring 
him  anything.  The  niggardly  recompense  of  his  other 
writings  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  system  of  re¬ 
printing,  which  was  then  carried  on  in  Germany  with 
the  greatest  shamelessness.  Lessing’s  project  of  secur¬ 
ing  to  the  most  distinguished  authors  a  richer  reward  for 
their  labors,  by  means  of  association  and  a  kind  of  pri¬ 
vate  publication ,  failed ;  as  did  also  his  attempts  to  fight 
down  literary  piracy.  Intimations  of  his  ideas  on  these 
subjects  are  contained  in  the  fragmentary  sketch  of  an 
article,  "Live  and  Let  Live,”  which  was  found  among 
his  posthumous  papers.  That  pirating  could  be  checked 
only  by  a  positive  and  general  law,  based  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  natural  justice,  became  more  clear  to  him,  the 
less  he  was  able  to  conceal  from  himself  the  certainty 
that,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  there  could  be 
no  property,  or  right  of  property,  for  author  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  literary  productions.  And  these  facts  brought 
vividly  before  his  anxious  mind  the  sorrowful  political 
condition  of  dismembered  Germany.  "O  that  Ger¬ 
many  were  united  under  one  ruler”  he  exclaimed, 
"who  would  be  able  and  willing  to  aid  natural  justice  by 
positive  enactments  !  But,  since  the  prevailing  deter¬ 
mination  in  the  present  government  of  the  German  prov¬ 
inces  is  to  allow  as  little  money  as  possible  to  pass  out 
2  * 
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of  their  boundaries,  who  is  there  to  make  the  financiers 
comprehend  that  the  book  trade  ought  to  be  exempted 
from  this  principle?”  It  is  plain  that  Lessing  was 
greatly  in  advance  of  his  age  in  his  views  of  national 
economy.  With  these  disappointments  and  failures  he 
lost  also  the  hopes  and  prospects  which  he  had  shared 
with  Klopstock  respecting  advantages  offered  in  Vienna, 
and  the  furtherance  of  certain  plans  of  the  Emperor  Jo¬ 
seph  for  the  promotion  of  German  literature.  Lessing’s 
sober  Prussian  friends  Glcim  and  Nicolai  saw,  in  the 
magnificent  scheme  of  an  "Institute  for  Art  and  Sci¬ 
ence,”  only  an  Austrian  financial  speculation ;  the  object 
of  which  wras  to  call  the  most  distinguished  German 
writers  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  realize  large  sums  of 
money  by  the  publication  of  their  works.  And  their 
suspicions  were  correct;  while  Klopstock’s  Messianic 
prophecies  of  a  new  era  for  culture  and  the  liberal  arts, 
under  the  protection  of  the  double-headed  eagle  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  proved  false.  Lessing,  who  clung  obstinately  to 
those  promises  for  nearly  two  years,  was  at  length  com¬ 
pletely  disenchanted.  The  only  advantage  that  he  de¬ 
rived  from  the  plan  was  a  call  to  Vienna  (April,  1769), 
as  dramaturgist  and  theatre-poet,  with  a  salary  of  three 
thousand  florins,  and  the  obligation  to  write  yearly  two 
pieces  for  the  stage.  But,  after  his  experiences  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  he  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  theatre, 
least  of  all  under  such  a  condition ;  and  so,  after  brief 
negotiations,  the  matter  was  given  up.* 

Immediately  after  the  wreck  of  the  Hamburg  theatri¬ 
cal  enterprise,  Lessing  had  recurred  to  his  old  plan  of  a 
journey  to  Italy.  For  many  years  he  had  felt  himself 


*  See,  concerning  this  project,  Guhrauer,  II.  1,  268-273. 
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drawn  to  the  land  in  which  the  spirit  of  WincHeimann 
had  unfolded  its  bloom,  and  where  Goethe  was  after¬ 
wards  to  experience  his  poetic  regeneration.  His  letters, 
from  the  summer  of  1768  to  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  are  full  of  this  purpose ;  and  his  private,  personal 
affairs  at  Hamburg,  which  we  shall  discuss  farther  on, 
only  strengthened  him  in  the  desire  ;  since  circumstances 
connected  with  these  affairs  induced  him,  contrary  to  his 
custom,  to  communicate  his  plans  to  all  his  friends  with¬ 
out  reserve.  The  sale  of  his  library  and  what  goods  he 
possessed  was  to  procure  him  the  means  of  living  for  at 
least  a  year  in  Rome.  But  the  result  proved  that  not 
even  the  small  sum  of  three  hundred  thalers,  which  was 
in  his  opinion  necessary,  would  be  left,  in  case  the  most 
pressing  of  his  debts  were  paid  beforehand.  Then  came 
the  controversies  with  Klotz,  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  Antiquarian  Letters,  and  the  desire  to  complete  the 
Laokoon  before  entering  upon  his  journey.  But  in  the 
last  instance  the  money  question  was  decisive.  Rumor 
of  course  provided  means  in  this  dilemma.  Good  friends 
(so  called)  circulated  through  the  newspapers  the  story 
that  Lessing  was  going  to  Italy  at  another’s  expense ; 
that  he  intended  to  become  the  successor  of  Winckel- 
mann,  recently  murdered ;  and  even  that  the  position  of 
papal  librarian  had  been  promised  him,  if  he,  like 
Winckelmann,  would  consent  to  change  his  religion. 
One  can  imagine  what  anxiety  such  intelligence  aroused 
in  the  family  of  the  worthy  pastor  primarius  of  Kamenz, 
whom  Lessing’s  brother  sought  to  tranquillize  in  a  letter 
setting  the  matter  right ;  and  Lessing  himself  was  highly 
enraged  at  the  gossip.  "  I  wish  to  go  to  Italy  to  learn , 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Eckert,  "  and  malicious  fools  will 
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have  it  that  I  go  thither  to  teach.”  He  did  not  even 
think  of  using  the  recommendations  which  had  been  of¬ 
fered  him  by  Winckelmann’s  friend  Muzel-Stosch. 

"  I  wish  for  no  acquaintances  at  Rome  excepting  those 
which  I  make  by  pure  accident,”  he  wrote  to  Nicolai. 
"  If  Winckelmann  had  not  been  such  a  special  friend  and 
protSge  of  Albani,  I  am  confident  that  his  Monumenti 
would  have  turned  out  very  differently.  It  contains 
much  trash,  simply  because  the  latter  stands  in  the  Villa 
Albani.  In  respect  to  art,  it  is  of  no  great  value;  and 
as  regards  learning,  it  possesses  only  so  much  as  Winck¬ 
elmann  has  forced  into  it.  I  can  carry  out  my  plans  of 
seeing  and  living  without  the  help  of  cardinals.” 

On  account  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  route,  he 
at  first  intended  to  make  the  entire  journey  by  sea  from 
Hamburg  to  Leghorn.  Subsequently,  he  gave  up  this 
plan,  and  thought  of  travelling  by  land,  via  Gottingen, 
Cassel,  and  Nuremberg,  and  finishing  the  Laokoon 
during  a  protracted  sojourn  in  the  first  two  cities.  Rut 
the  execution  of  this  project  was  deferred  from  month 
to  month.  Pecuniary  means  could  not  be  procured ; 
and  finally,  in  the  summer  of  1769,  a  circumstance  oc¬ 
curred  which  caused  him  to  postpone  his  journey  indefi¬ 
nitely,  and  to  remain  the  rest  of  the  year  in  Hamburg. 
The  details  of  this  circumstance  will  be  related  in  full  in 
the  chapter  containing  the  sorrowful  history  of  Lessing’s 
love  for  Madame  Eva  Kbnig.  The  close  relation  formed 
at  this  time  between  that  excellent  woman  and  himself, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  union  with  her,  which, 
contrary  to  previous  expectation,  had  disclosed  itself, 
were  the  causes  which  induced  Lessing  to  make  an  effort 
to  secure  a  permanent  position  in  Germany.  It  was 
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therefore  with  eagerness  that  he  accepted  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  was  offered  in  October,  1769.  This  was 
a  call  to  Wolfenbiittel,  as  librarian,  which  came  to  him 
from  Brunswick  through  his  friend  Ebert.  John  Arnold 
Ebert,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  six  years  older  than  Les¬ 
sing,  belonged  to  the  number  of  distinguished  literati 
whom  the  little  duchy  of  Brunswick  had  succeeded  in 
attracting  to  itself.  Since  the  founding  there  of  the 
Collegium  Carolinum,  through  the  influence  of  the 
worthy  Abbot  Jerusalem,  efforts  had  been  gradually 
put  forth  to  secure  the  instruction  of  noted  teachers ; 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned,  besides  Jerusalem  him¬ 
self,  the  names  of  Gaertner,  Zacharke,  Ebert,  Konrad 
Arnold  Schmid  (Lessing’s  faithful  and  scholarly  friend) , 
and  Eschenburg,  wTho  held  so  honorable  a  position  in 
German  literature.*  Duke  Charles  (1735-1780), 
though  so  extravagant  and  fond  of  display,  was  not 
without  a  certain  affinity  for  culture  and  science ;  and 
his  wife,  the  beautiful  Philippina  Charlotte,  was,  intellec¬ 
tually,  the  worthy  mother  of  Weimar’s  celebrated  Anna 
Amalie,  the  pupil  of  Jerusalem.  There  was  a  literary 
proclivity  in  the  court  of  Brunswick  which  made  even 
Gellert  desire  a  call  thither ;  and  if  to  this  tendency  was 
joined  a  great  love  of  ostentation,  there  was  nevertheless 
much  effort  expended  for  the  promotion  of  culture,  art, 
and  science.  This  literary  taste  appeared  still  stronger 
in  the  successor  of  Duke  Charles,  the  then  hereditary 
Prince  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  and  the  subsequent 
commander  in  the  campaign  of  Champagne  and  the  dis¬ 
astrous  battle  of  Jena.  This  man  exerted  so  fatal  an 

*  See  Braunschweig’s  SchOne  Literatur  in  den  Jahren,  1745-1800;  Von 
Dr.  Carl  Schiller,  1845. 
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influence  over  the  last  years  of  Lessing’s  life  that  we  must 
dwell  a  moment  on  his  character. 

Charles  William  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  born  1735, 
pupil  of  the  above-mentioned  Jerusalem,  possessed  a 
nature  in  whose  wonderful  composition  a  limitless  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  a  vanity  directed  towards  splendid  external 
results,  was  united  with  those  philosophical  and  human¬ 
itarian  tendencies,  and  scientific  and  literary  aspirations, 
which  were  in  vogue  among  princes  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  strove  at  once  after 
the  glory  of  a  military  commander,  the  power  of  a  great 
statesman,  and  the  reputation  of  a  patron  of  letters. 
The  little  principality  which  was  his  by  inheritance 
was  far  from  satisfying  his  ambition,  which  aimed  at 
the  sovereignty  of  a  great  kingdom  and  universal  in¬ 
fluence  ;  and  the  thrones  and  crowns  of  England,  France, 
and  Poland  (to  the  first  of  which  he  had  established, 
through  his  marriage,  an  hereditary  claim)  became  suc¬ 
cessively  the  goal  of  his  desires.  Military  glory,  early 
won  in  various  engagements  of  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
and  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  Frederic  the  Great, 
had  inspired  this  prince  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  with 
an  exalted  opinion  of  his  talents  as  a  general ;  and  ex¬ 
tensive  travels  through  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
had  enlarged  his  general  culture.  In  Rome  (1766),  he 
had  been  the  daily  companion  of  Winckelmann,  and  held 
correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
age  —  D’Alembert,  Marmontel,  and  Voltaire,  as  well  as 
with  Mendelssohn  and  Garve,  Justus  Moeser,  Piietter, 
and  other  German  writers  and  scholars.  Besides,  he  was 
himself  an  amateur  poet  after  the  manner  of  the  great 
Prussian  king,  and,  like  him  too,  a  virtuoso  in  music. 
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Notwithstanding  his  apparent  interest  in  German  au¬ 
thors,  he  was  thoroughly  French  in  all  his  tastes  and 
predilections ;  in  his  manners,  he  was  a  perfect  man  of 
the  world,  "courteous  even  to  affectation,”  as  Mirabeau 
describes  him  ;  and  with  all  his  outer  amiability,  so  freely 
lavished,  he  was  really  heartless,  incapable  of  love,  a 
refined  egoist,  and  especially,  as  a  contemporary  ex¬ 
presses  himself,  "  never  a  slave  of  his  word,”  from  which 
idiosyncrasy  Lessing,  above  all  others,  was  to  suffer  in 
the  future. 

At  the  time  when  Lessing  was  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  his  life  at  Hamburg,  the  hereditary  prince,  then 
thirty -four  years  of  age,  stood  at  the  summit  of  liis 
Maecenasship.  His  former  tutor,  Ebert,  told  him  that 
Lessing,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship 
for  the  last  few  years,  was  to  be  had  —  cheap.  The 
thought  of  winning  for  his  land  and  to  his  service  the 
first  writer  of  Germany,  flattered  the  princely  vanity  of 
Charles  William.  He  authorized  Ebert  to  offer  Lessing 
the  position  of  librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel.  First,  how¬ 
ever,  he  desired  to  make  his  personal  acquaintance. 
Lessing  came  to  Brunswick  at  the  close  of  November. 
The  acquaintance  proved  mutually  agreeable.  The  he¬ 
reditary  prince,  who,  like  "a  cunning  fowler,”  as  Goethe 
styles  him,  understood  his  trade,  had  already  won  Les¬ 
sing’s  heart  by  seeking  out  Mendelssohn,  a  short  time 
before,  at  Berlin,  and  treating  him  with  great  distinction, 
even  expressing  a  wish  to  draw  him  also  to  Brunswick. 
It  is  so  easy  and  so  cheap  for  princes  to  please,  and  even 
to  charm !  There  was  no  lack  of  fine  flatteries,  and 
seductive  prospects  for  the  future ;  and  the  bargain  was 
concluded.  Lessing  overlooked  the  insignificant  salary 
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of  six  hundred  thalers,  and  the  solitude  of  desolate 
W olfenbiittel.  He  hoped  to  find  in  his  salary  a  great 
alleviation  of  his  own  literary  necessities ;  but  he  soon 
experienced,  to  his  distress,  that  the  sum  total  with 
which  the  library  was  provided  amounted,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  to  not  more  than  two  hundred  thalers 
yearly.* 

To  the  conditions  made  by  Lessing  belonged  the 
positive  assurance  that  his  Italian  journey  should  not 
be  abandoned  by  reason  of  his  appointment,  but  only 
deferred  until  he  should  have  become  settled  in  his 
position.  We  shall  see  that  here,  too,  he  miscalculated. 
Lessing’s  friends  —  Nicolai,  Mendelssohn,  Gleim,  and 
Rainier  —  were  jubilant,  and  poured  forth  eulogies  of 
the  "  noble  ”  prince  who  had  so  "  magnanimously  ”  pre¬ 
served  to  the  fatherland  its  greatest  writer.  They  had 
feared  that  the  Italian  journey  would  withdraw  Lessing 
entirely  from  his  native  country ;  that  in  Italy  he  would 
no  longer  write  anything  German  :  and  they  forgot  that 
TV  inckelmann  had  first  become  in  Italy  an  ornament  to 
Germany.  Lessing,  too,  was  full  of  gratitude  towards 
Ebert  and  the  prince  for  the  office  which  rescued  him 
from  a  temporary  perplexity.  It  did  not  occur  to  his 
honest  mind  that  the  prince  wished  to  have  him  in  his 
dominions,  that  he  might  profit  by  the  glory  of  a 
scholar’s  name,  while  he  gave  himself  no  further  trouble 
concerning  his  fate.  But  in  order  to  make  a  fortune  in 
a  diminutive  state,  and  at  a  court  like  that  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  a  man  must  be  very  different  from  Lessing,  who 
possessed  none  of  the  courtier  cunning  of  Ebert  and 
Jerusalem.  It  was  a  misfortune  for  himself  and  for  the 


*  Westermann’s  Monatsclirift,  December,  1S56,  No.  3,  251. 
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world  that  he  gave  up  his  independence,  so  long  and  so 
proudly  maintained.  He  seemed  himself  to  have  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  future  disappointment ;  for,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  given  his  promise,  at  the  time  of  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  prince,  to  return  in  eight  weeks,  he  de¬ 
layed  more  than  four  months  before  he  could  resolve  to 
enter  upon  his  new  duties.  The  longer  he  waited,  the 
more  difficult  it  became  to  leave  Hamburg,  to  which  he 
was  attached  by  the  strongest  ties.  His  patrons  in 
Brunswick  became  impatient ;  and  before  he  assumed 
his  new  relation,  he  was  made  to  feel  that  he  had  a 
master.  His  correspondence  with  Ebert  contains  sev¬ 
eral  passages  which  testify  to  this  restraint.  The  courtly 
Ebert  announced  to  him  that  the  prince  had  paid  his 
travelling  expenses  (amounting  to  forty-four  thalers  and 
sixteen  groschens) ,  and  requested  him  to  address  a  fine 
letter  of  thanks  for  this  generosity.  Lessing  confessed 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  this,  and  said  that 
the  'whole  affair  was  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  him. 
Ebert  urged  him  repeatedly  to  hasten  his  departure, 
saying  that  the  whole  ducal  household,  princes  and  prin¬ 
cesses,  were  longing  for  his  arrival,  and  ended  with  the 
intimation  that  Lessing,  "as  well  as  others,  must  now 
feel  that  he  had  an  office  to  fulfil.”  Lessing’s  answer 
was  an  urgent  request  that  his  friend  would  so  arrange 
matters  that  he  might  pass  through  the  routine  of  pres¬ 
entation  at  the  court  of  Brunswick  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Indeed,  he  would  have  preferred  to  go  directly 
through  Brunswick  to  his  solitary  Wolfenbiittel.  "I 
long,”  he  wrote  in  a  characteristic  manner  to  Ebert, 
"first  of  all,  to  come  to  repose,  since  now  I  am  des¬ 
tined  to  repose.  The  sparrow’s  fife  upon  the  roof  is 
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good,  only  if  it  need  never  come  to  an  end.  If  it  is 
not  to  last  forever,  every  day  that  it  continues  is  too 
long.” 

Finally,  he  tore  himself  away,  and  went  to  his  new 
abode  with  a  heavy  heart.  It  was  a  wonderful  coinci¬ 
dence  that  he  should  have  made,  but  a  short  time  before, 
the  acquaintance  of  Herder ;  who,  in  admiration  for  the 
unrestrained  freedom  of  Lessing’s  life,  had  just  resigned 
his  own  fixed  position  at  Riga.  "  I  envy  Lessing  in 
more  than  one  respect,”  he  wrote  to  Nicolai  in  1769. 
"He  is  a  cosmopolite,  who  turns  from  one  art  to  an¬ 
other,  from  one  position  to  another,  and  brings  to  each 
a  fresh  spirit,  untouched  by  age.  Such  a  man  is  able  to 
enlighten  Germany  !  ” 

And  now  he  found  this  same  man  about  to  assume  the 
chains  of  feudal  service,  and  to  bury  himself  in  a  corner, 
where  a  six  years’  martyrdom  was  to  consume  the  best 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  crush  him  in  body  and  spirit 
forever. 
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EVA  KONIG. 

AMONG  all  the  heroes  of  our  classical  literature  Les¬ 
sing  is  the  only  one  in  whose  heart  love  first  found 
entrance  in  the  ripe  years  of  manhood.  Pie  was  forty 
years  old  when  he  discovered  in  Eva  Konig  his  chosen 
wife ;  and  before  that  period  the  record  of  his  life  does 
not  inform  us  of  a  single  well-authenticated  passion. 
The  legend  that,  as  a  Leipsic  student  of  nineteen  years, 
he  followed  the  beautiful  actress  Lorenz  to  Vienna, 
whither  she  went  with  Madame  Neuber’s  troupe  in  1748, 
is  merely  a  legend ;  which  is  contradicted  by  Lessing’s 
own  testimony.  And  yet  a  youthful  inclination  towards 
her  seems  to  have  existed.  For  in  a  letter,  dated  June 
27,  1772,  to  his  subsequent  wife,  who  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  artiste  in  Vienna,  he  confesses  that 
he  had  known  her  years  before ;  and  the  expressions 
used  to  convey  this  information,  though  rather  evasively 
framed,  sound  like  a  confirmation  of  an  early  penchant. 
"  I  am  very  glad,”  he  writes  to  Madame  Konig,  "  that 
you  have  become  acquainted  with  Madame  Huber.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  have  already  told  you  that  I 
knew  her  as  Mademoiselle  Lorenz ;  neither  do  I  know 
whether  she  still  remembers  me,  as  it  is  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  since  I  saw  her  last,  and  in  that  length  of  time 
I  think  that  even  more  intimate  friendships  than  was 
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ours,  can  be  forgotten.  She  may  indeed  be  a  very  good 
woman ;  but  with  all  that,  she  must  be  an  excessively 
jealous  actress,  who  will  not  encourage,  or  even  endure, 
a  possible  rival.  If  her  merits  entitled  her  to  it,  such 
selfishness  might  be  tolex’ated ;  but  report  says  that  her 
talents  are  by  no  means  remarkable.”  Whoever  knows 
the  human  heart  can  easily  see  that  this  is  the  language 
of  a  man  who,  in  addressing  a  beloved  woman,  strives 
indirectly  to  contradict  the  rumor  of  a  former  inclination 
of  the  heart.  And  yet,  was  it  anything  strange  that 
the  youth  of  eighteen,  who  then  found  his  world  in  the 
theatre,  and  his  greatest  pleasure  in  the  society  of  actors, 
should  have  been  impressed  with  the  loveliness  of  a 
young  artiste ,  who  not  only  enraptured  him  at  Leipsic, 
in  Gellert’s  "Tender  Sisters,”  but  of  whom  Madame 
Konig  could  write,  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  that  she 
had  never  in  her  whole  life  seen  a  role  so  well  and  so 
feelingly  performed  as  that  of  the  Mother,  by  Madame 
Huber,  in  Lessing’s  "Emilia  Galotti.”  We  shall  see, 
hereafter,  that  Eva  Konig  felt  a  slight  touch  of  jealousy 
when  Lessing  renewed  his  youthful  acquaintance  at 
Vienna. 

There  are  also  a  few  little  songs  belonging  to  the 
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Leipsic  period  which  indicate  that  his  heart  did  not 
remain  wholly  free.  Sentiments  like  those  in  the  song 
entitled  "  The  Names,”  or  in  the  one  addressed  to  the 
"  Sleeping  Laura,”  have  a  different  tone  from  Lessing’s 
other  love-songs,  which  resembled  the  conventional  An¬ 
acreontics  of  that  time ;  and  two  poems  appear  to  have 
special  reference  to  this  short  dream  of  youth  and  its 
issue,  namely,  "  Sorrow”  and  "  The  Loss.”  The  former 
is  a  dialogue  between  the  poet  and  a  friend,  and  is  as 
follows  :  — 
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F. 

“  My  friend,  what  sorrow  or  what  dread 
Has  roused  such  bitter  pain  and  grief  ? 


P. 

Alas  !  the  faithless  one  has  fled, 

And  left  my  heart  without  relief. 

F. 

And  dost  thou  for  a  false  one  sigh  P 
Where  is  thy  brave  and  prudent  heart  P 


P. 

O,  silence  !  true  love  cannot  die, 

And  prudence  has  therein  no  part !  ” 

But  if  this  graceful  poem,  which  evidently  owes  its 
existence  to  the  sudden  departure  of  the  beautiful  Lorenz, 
expresses  a  genuine  sentiment  of  regret,  the  second,  due 
to  the  same  cause,  proclaims  the  healthy  feeling  of  the 
poet ;  in  whose  soul  there  was  no  room  for  the  sickly 
sentimentality  of  Klopstock,  Herder,  and  other  contem~ 
poraries  :  — 

“THE  LOSS. 

“  All  seemed  lost  to  me,  sad  hearted, 

When  I  lost  fair  Geraldine. 

Only  thou  hast  not  departed 
With  her,  Love,  hut  still  art  mine.” 

From  this  time  to  Lessing’s  mature  manhood  there  is 
no  indication  that  he  ever  turned  his  affection  towards 
any  woman.  The  poem  "Enjoyment”  may,  perhaps, 
owe  its  existence  to  a  transient  passion  ;  and  in  a  deeply 
painful  manner  it  expresses  remorse  at  the  deceitfulness 
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of  sensual  love ;  but  it  is  more  probably  the  purely  ob¬ 
jective  description  of  a  feeling  into  which  he  entered 
only  as  a  poet.  For  Lessing’s  nature  was  thoroughly 
chaste  ;  and  as  he  was  inclined  to  presuppose  this  quality 
in  all  true  poets,  so  he,  the  young  man  of  twenty-five, 
who  had  lived  in  the  "  little  Paris  ”  of  Germany,  where 
French  frivolity  gave  tone  to  the  freedom  of  manners 
then  prevalent  in  Berlin,  could  say,  honestly,  in  his 
"Rettung  of  Horace,”  wherein  he  defended  the  poet 
against  certain  charges  of  grossly  immoral  practices, 
"I  understand  nothing  of  all  this,  nothing  at  all.” 

Lessing  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  came 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  found  the  woman  who  was  des¬ 
tined  to  satisfy  forever  his  large,  strong  heart,  and  to 
exercise  the  greatest  influence  over  his  whole  future  life. 
Eva  Konig,  a  native  of  Mannheim,  w’as  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  and  silk  manufacturer,  who,  with  Rei- 
marus,  Busch,  and  Bode,  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Les¬ 
sing’s  intimate  acquaintances  in  Hamburg,  and  in  whose 
hospitable  house  Lessing  was  soon  regarded  as  a  member 
of  the  family.  He  was  the  godfather  of  the  youngest 
boy  which  Eva  Konig  bore  her  husband  ;  and  Lessing, 
who  was  so  chary  of  the  name  of  friend,  introduced  this 
well-informed,  cultivated,  and  earnest  man  to  Gleim,  in 
a  letter  of  recommendation,  dated  September,  1768,  as 
his  "  special  friend.”  The  only  passage  in  which  Eva 
Konig  mentions  her  husband  in  her  letters,  after  his 
death,  shows  that  he  deserved  to  be  Lessing’s  "friend.” 
"You  can  have  no  idea,”  she  wrote  to  Lessing  from  Vi¬ 
enna,  "  how  good  a  name  he  left  behind  him  in  this  place. 
Yet  why  should  you  not  understand  it  ?  You  knew  him.” 

Konig,  like  his  wife,  was  not  a  native  of  Hamburg, 
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but  of  Bergen.  At  Vienna,  where  he  was  naturalized, 
he  owned  large  factories;  which  occasioned  frequent 
journeys  to  that  city  and  to  Northern  Italy.  On  one  of 
these  business  journeys  he  was  suddenly  taken  away,  at 
Venice,  in  1769,  by  a  sickness  in  which  his  friends  sus¬ 
pected  poison ;  until,  six  years  afterwards,  Lessing  had 
an  opportunity  to  convince  himself  of  the  groundlessness 
of  the  suspicion.  For,  during  his  Italian  journey,  he 
wrote  from  \  enice,  June  2,  1775,  to  Madame  Konig, 
then  betrothed  to  him ,  "  One  of  my  first  walks  here  in 
\  enice  was  to  St.  Cristoforo,  in  order  to  visit  the  grave 
of  our  friend,  and  to  shed  an  honest  tear  to  his  memory.” 
lie  also  sought  out  the  man  in  whose  arms  his  friend 
had  died,  and  learned  from  him  that  "  Konig’s  death  was 
entirely  natural.”  He  made  arrangements  at  the  same 
time  for  a  monument  to  the  virtues  of  this  worthy  man. 

The  death  of  Konig  was,  in  many  respects,  very  sig¬ 
nificant  for  Lessing’s  whole  after  life.  For  it  seems 
certain  that  during  his  lifetime  Lessing  had  formed  a 
strong  attachment  to  Eva  Konig ;  and  that  this  affection, 
though  repressed  by  his  manly  spirit,  contributed  in  a 
great  degree  to  render  his  stay  in  Hamburg  uncomfort¬ 
able,  and  at  last  unbearable.  The  celebrated  passage  in 
the  Dramaturgy  concerning  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and 
Juliet  acquires,  through  this  supposition,  a  biographical 
interest.  We  must,  therefore,  repeat  in  full  the  formerly 
cited  passage.  A  French  critic  had  asserted  that  Vol¬ 
taire’s  Zaire  was  dictated  by  love  itself.  "  It  would  have 
been  more  correct,”  wrote  Lessing,  "  to  have  said  gal¬ 
lantry.  I  know  of  only  one  tragedy  which  love  helped 
to  create,  and  that  is  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  It  is  true,  Voltaire  makes  his  enamoured  Zaire 
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express  her  emotions  in  a  very  graceful  and  delicate  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  what  is  this  expression  compared  with  that 
living  picture  of  all  the  tenderest,  most  secret  wiles  by 
which  love  insinuates  itself  into  our  souls ;  of  all  the 
imperceptible  advantages  which  it  wins  ;  of  all  the  arti¬ 
fices  which  it  employs  to  bring  every  other  passion  under 
its  control,  until  it  becomes  the  sole  tyrant  of  all  our 
desires  and  aversions  ?  ” 

This  is  the  language  of  a  living  passion  of  which  the 
writer  is  himself  the  subject ;  a  passion  whose  torture 
was  intensified  by  its  utter  hopelessness. 

On  account  of  these  feelings  he  resolved,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1768,  to  leave,  not  only  Hamburg,  but 
also  Germany,  and  to  go  to  Italy.  He  announced  this 
purpose  to  all  his  friends,  but  dwelt  upon  it  most  fully 
in  a  letter  to  Nicolai,  dated  September  28,  1768.  He 
writes,  "lam  going  away  from  Hamburg  next  Febru¬ 
ary.  And  whither?  Straight  to  Rome.  You  laugh; 
but  you  may  believe  me.  *  *  *  I  will  write  you  from 
Rome  about  what  I  wish  to  accomplish  there.  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  have,  at  least,  as  much  to 
seek  and  to  expect  in  Rome  as  in  any  city  of  Germany. 
Here  I  cannot  live  upon  eight  hundred  thalers  a  year ; 
in  Rome,  three  hundred  will  be  enough.  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  have  as  much  as  that  to  take  with  me  for  a  year’s 
subsistence.  I  should  have  no  more  if  I  remained  here  ; 
and  I  am  certain  that  one  can  beg  or  go  hungry  more 
cheerfully  and  with  greater  edification  in  Rome  than  in 
Germany.”  "All  my  circumstances,”  he  adds,  "con¬ 
spire  to  make  my  experience  like  the  history  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  cat ;  which  ventured  a  little  farther  from  home 
each  day,  until,  finally,  it  never  came  back.” 
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All  his  letters  written  at  this  period  are  characterized 
by  a  certain  wild,  ironical  humor,  behind  which  Lessing 
was  always  wont  to  conceal  the  deepest  anguish  of  soul. 
He  writes  to  Rainier  (November  G,  1768),  who  had 
complained  of  feeble  health,  "  Come  immediately  to 
Hamburg.  We  will  go  on  board  of  some  ship,  and 
wander  a  few  thousand  miles  out  into  the  world.  1 
promise  you  we  shall  both  return  more  healthy  than  we 
set  out,  or  not  return  at  all,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.” 

The  assiduity  with  which  he  communicated  the  design 
of  his  journey  to  all  friends, — his  brother,  (Heim, 
Ebert,  Nicolai,  and  others,  —  whereas  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  conceal  his  departures  in  deep  mystery,  seems 
to  prove  that  he  did  so  with  the  intention  of  imposing  a 
moral  restraint  upon  himself,  and  of  practically  refuting 
various  reports  concerning  the  inclination  that  chained 
him  to  Hamburg.  That  such  reports  were  then  in  cir¬ 
culation  is  evident  from  a  letter  of  Ebert  to  Lessing,  in 
1768,  as  well  as  from  a  subsequent  letter  written  by  Eva 
Konig.  In  the  letters  of  that  first  period  Lessing’s 
mood  appears  to  be  that  of  a  man  who  is  resolved  to  go 
away  as  far,  and  remain  away  as  long,  as  possible  from 
the  place  where  his  lot  happens  to  be  cast.  "  I  do  not 
think,”  he  writes  to  Ramler,  "  that  I  shall  be  any  longer 
contented  at  Rome  than  I  have  been  in  any  other  place. 
Whenever  the  Collegium  de  Propaganda  Fide  desires 
to  send  a  missionary  where  not  even  a  Jesuit  is  willing 
to  go,  I  will  offer  my  services.  If  we  meet  twenty  years 
from  this  time,  how  many  things  I  shall  have  to  tell 
you  !  ”  Often  the  thought  occurred  to  him  of  closing  his 
life  in  the  seclusion  of  some  learned  monastery  in  Italy. 
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The  project  of  the  Italian  journey  occupied  Lessing 
from  the  close  of  the  summer  of  17G8  to  the  summer  of 
1769  ;  that  is,  up-ie  the  time  when  intelligence  reached 
Hamburg  of  TQnig’s  death  at  Venice.  Just  before  set¬ 
ting  out  upon  that  fatal  tour,  his  friend  had  expressly 
recommended  his  family  to  Lessing’s  care ;  and  the 
promise  then  given  was  faithfully  performed.  The  Ital¬ 
ian  project  was  abandoned,  and  Lessing  remained  at 
Hamburg  as  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  bereaved 
family.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  one  day  calling  his  own  "  the  only  woman  in 
the  world  with  whom,”  as  he  afterwards  wrote  to  his 
brother,  "  he  had  confidence  that  he  could  live  happily.” 
He  knew  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her,  and  thought 
lie  had  reason  to  hope  that,  if  circumstances  should  ever 
permit  their  union,  she  would  not  refuse  him  her  hand. 
The  prospect  of  so  great  happiness  induced  him  to  accept 
the  position  at  Wolfenbiittel,  which  had  just  been  of¬ 
fered  to  him  through  the  mediation  of  his  friend  Ebert. 
He  to  whom  a  life  of  freedom  had  been,  hitherto,  the 
highest  aim, — who,  notwithstanding  the  stress  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  always  felt  most  happy,  "as  the  sparrow  on 
the  roof,”  and  on  that  account  had  avoided  the  fetters  of 
office,  — now  decided  to  give  up  his  long-cherished  lib¬ 
erty,  and  accept  a  situation  which  was  not  at  all  brilliant, 
and  the  payment  of  which,  aside  from  the  promised  in¬ 
crease  of  salary,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  establishment 
of  his  domestic  hearth. 

Thus  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  break  loose  from  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  his  delay  made  his  Brunswick  friends  impa¬ 
tient.  "  My  protracted  stay,”  he  writes  to  Ebert,  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1770,  "has  been,  and  is  still,  extremely  neces- 
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sary.  I  will  explain  the  circumstances  to  you  hereafter. 
They  have  reference,  in  part,  to  my  betrothed  herself.” 
Ebert,  in  his  lettei;,  had  used  this  term  in  a  facetious 
allusion  to  the  Wolfenbiittel  library  as  the  affianced  of 
his  bachelor  friend.  And  it  is  characteristic  of  Lessino-’s 

o 

nature,  that,  while  he  took  up  the  joke,  he  at  the 
same  time  indicated,  in  a  manner  unintelligible  to  his 
correspondent,  the  true  cause  which  kept  him  in  Ham¬ 
burg.  Ebert  comprehended  the  matter  from  this  point 
of  view  in  beginning  his  reply,  of  February  27,  with 
these  words  :  "  Would  that  the  circumstances  which  keep 
you  in  Hamburg  had  reference  to  a  betrothed  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  rather  than  in  the  figurative  !  ”  And 
when  he  adds,  "But  you  are,  alas  !  only  too  safe  from 
this  suspicion,”  this  was  rather  a  dictate  of  considerate 
modesty  than  a  want  of  insight  on  the  part  of  this  sharp- 
sighted  friend ;  who,  as  a  native  of  Hamburg,  had  many 
relations  in  that  city,  and  had  had,  besides,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  Lessing’s  conduct  in  the  house  of 
Madame  Konig. 

In  spite  of  the  secrecy  in  which  Lessing  had  been 
anxious  to  veil  his  penchant,  the  gossips  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  that  pure  and  noble  relation ;  and  Lessing 
learned,  many  years  afterwards,  that  even  his  character 
had  been  assailed,  and  the  report  had  prevailed  that  he 
had  been  disposed  to  marry  Madame  Konig  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  but  had  withdrawn  his  suit  "on 
the  discovery  that  her  property  was  not  so  large  as  he 
had  supposed.” 

It  was  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
Madame  Konig  were  found  to  be  deeply  involved,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  clear-minded 
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and  competent  woman,  these  perplexities  only  increased ; 
thus  deferring  for  a  long  and  weary  time  the  union  of 
two  of  the  noblest  and  rarest  beings.  SLx  years  of 
torment  and  anxiety,  of  want  and  trouble  of  every  kind, 
increased  by  the  sickness  of  both,  and  often  intensiiied 
to  despair  by  manifold  misfortunes,  must  be  endured  be¬ 
fore  the  long-desired  happiness  could  be  attained.  And 
when  it  was  finally  reached,  — when,  on  the  summit  of 
life,  the  wandering  Ulysses  thought  he  saw  his  ship  safe 

in  a  peaceful  harbor,  —  then -  But  we  must  not 

anticipate  the  course  of  our  narrative. 

Lessing  left  Hamburg  April  18,  1770.  One  of  the 
first  letters  which  he  wrote  from  his  hermitage  in  Wol- 
fenbuttel  was  addressed  to  his  beloved  in  Hamburg.  In 
spite  of  the  reserved  tone  of  this  letter,  the  feeling  of 
deep  sorrow  at  the  separation  is  very  evident.  A  rela¬ 
tive  of  Madame  Kbnig  had  just  written  to  him,  and  re¬ 
proached  him  for  his  long  silence.  His  betrothed  had 
sent  with  the  letter  a  present  of  provisions.  Lessing, 
in  his  letter  of  thanks  to  the  latter,  excuses  his  silence 
with  these  words  :  "You,  least  of  all,  my  dear  friend, 
ought  to  impute  to  me  my  silence  as  a  crime ;  indeed, 
you  may,  perhaps,  regard  it  as  a  merit  when  you  know 
its  cause,  which  I  can  explain  to  no  one  but  yourself.” 
The  explanation  is  clear  enough.  "I  am  restless  the 
whole  day  when  I  write  to  Hamburg,  and  three  days 
elapse  before  I  can  content  myself  with  my  surroundings 
in  this  place.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  dissatisfied 
here.  Only  I  can  scarcely  count  myself  happy,  remem¬ 
bering  how  great  enjoyment  I  have  experienced  else¬ 
where.”  He  longs  to  see  the  children,  whom  he  loves 
as  though  they  were  his  own.  "What  is  Maud  doing? 
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How  fares  it  with  my  godson  ?  All  is  so  desolate  around 
me  that  I  would  give  much  for  some  reminder  of  my 
little  companions  in  Hamburg.” 

h>ut  he  longs  still  more  ardently  for  the  presence  of 
their  mother,  and  his  stout  heart  cannot  entirely  restrain 
the  expression  of  this  longing.  "  I  shall  walk  with  you 
this  whole  evening  in  imagination  ;  and  if  you  could  be 
with  me  in  reality,  how  much  I  should  have  to  ask  you  ! 
You  can  guess  pretty  nearly  what  subjects  I  should 
choose ;  and  from  so  ready  a  writer  as  yourself  I  can 
reasonably  demand  that  you  answer  the  surmised  ques¬ 
tions  in  full.  One  of  them  would  be,  Shall  you  travel 
again  this  summer  ?  [Madame  Konig  had  thought  of 
going  to  Vienna  on  business.]  I  would  follow  you  fifty 
miles  if  you  should  pass  through  this  place,  and  I  should, 
unfortunately,  be  away.”  Madame  Konig  replied  eva¬ 
sively.  Her  letter,  in  spite  of  a  tone  of  graceful  co¬ 
quetry,  betrays  clearly  enough  that  she  longs  not  less 
than  he  for  their  reunion.  She  acknowledges  that  his 
"first  letter  has  made  all  right  again.”  She  informs 
him  that  she  must  go  to  Pyrmont  with  her  cousin,  in 
order  to  visit  a  sick  brother,  and  clothes  her  wish  to  meet 
her  friend  in  these  words :  "  If  you  desire  to  see  how 
extravagant  I  am  in  joy,  accompany  us  to  Pyrmont,  or, 
at  least,  come  to  Hanover.  When  you  are  once  there,  I 
can  easily  convince  you  that  the  springs  are  for  your 
health.  It  is  provoking  that  old  Wolfenbiittel  lies  so 
out  of  the  way.  If  my  faith  were  strong  enough  to 
remove  mountains,  I  would  assign  your  accursed  castle 
another  place  very  soon.”  She  will  not  believe  that  he 
is  contented  there.  She  even  teases  him  about  an  actress 
belonging  to  the  celebrated  Ackermann’s  troupe,  then 
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expected  in  Brunswick.  Lessing  had  written  her  that 
the  coming  of  this  troupe  did  not  interest  him  in  the 
least ;  and  she  retorted  with  the  saucy  question,  "  Is 
then  Madame  Schuch  no  longer  with  them?”  She  con¬ 
tinues  this  joke  with  the  announcement  that  in  an  Italian 
opera  troupe,  recently  arrived  at  Hamburg,  there  is  a 
"  tenor  ”  who  "  has  the  good  fortune  to  please  almost  all 
the  ladies,”  and  in  whom,  as  she  roguishly  adds,  "all 
ladies,  except  one ,  would  like  to  discover  a  speaking  re¬ 
semblance  to  another  gentleman,  who  likewise  pleased 
the  ladies  of  Hamburg  exceedingly.” 

This  letter  was  followed  by  their  first  meeting,  in 
June,  1770.  Lessing  does  not  appear  to  have  gone 
with  Madame  Konig  to  Pyrmont,  but  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  show  all  friendly  attentions  to  herself  and  her 
brother  on  their  way  home  ;  for  which  she  promises, 
under  date  of  August  8,  from  Hamburg,  to  return  oral 
thanks,  since  her  journey  to  Vienna  will  lead  her  by  the 
way  of  Brunswick  and  Wolfenbiittel.  This  time  she 
came  alone.  But  even  this  visit  failed  to  bring  a  dec¬ 
laration,  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  third  meeting, 
on  the  return  of  Madame  Konig  to  Hamburg,  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year.  Hitherto  they  had  ad¬ 
dressed  each  other,  in  letters,  according  to  the  forms  of 
courtesy  then  prevalent,  as  "  My  dearest  Madame,”  and 
"My  dear  Herr  Lessing.”  But  in  the  body  of  the  letters 
a  more  familiar  tone  prevailed  ;  and  we  realize  how  deeply 
love  had  taken  root  in  Lessing’s  heart  when  we  read  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  these.  "Farewell,  my  best  friend  ; 
and  think  of  me,  if  you  wish  to  think  of  one  who  is 
most  honestly  devoted  to  you.”  After  the  meeting,  in 
April,  1771,  the  form  of  address  changes.  "Beloved 
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friend  ”  is  substituted  in  the  letters  of  both  for  "Herr* 
and  Dear  Madame.”  At  this  meeting  Lessing  desired, 
half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  that  this  beloved  friend, 
who  was  now  returning  to  Hamburg,  would  write  him 
no  more  letters,  excepting  one  to  inform  him  that  noth¬ 
ing  more  stood  in  the  way  of  their  mutual  happiness. 
In  a  desponding  moment  she  took  this  request  in  ear¬ 
nest,  but  soon  afterwards  felt  humbled  and  ashamed  by 
Lessing’s  loving  fidelity. 

In  August,  Lessing,  whose  unaccustomed  manner  of 
life  in  his  solitude  at  Wolfenbiittel  had  soon  induced 


sickness  and  hypochondria,  undertook  a  tour  to  Ham¬ 
burg,  where  he  "  hoped  to  recover  his  spirits  in  congenial 
society  and  a  pleasanter  atmosphere.”  He  lodged  in 
Madame  Konig’s  house,  at  her  especial  request ;  and 
here  occurred,  finally,  the  formal  betrothal,  although  in 
strictest  secrecy,  even  from  the  nearest  relatives.  How 
deep  and  tender  a  character  the  relation  had  now  as¬ 
sumed  is  evident  from  the  first  letter  which  Lessing 
addressed  from  Berlin,  after  his  departure  from  Ham- 
burg.  The  mother  of  Madame  Konig  had  died  mean¬ 
while.  "  My  heart  bleeds  for  you,”  he  writes,  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  1771,  "when  I  think  in  what  sorrow  vou  are, 
but  should  not  be.  This  blow  was  so  long  foreseen  by 
you,  is  so  in  accordance  with  the  natural  course  of 
things -  Yet  I  am  not  prudent  in  striving  to  con¬ 

sole  you  with  cool  considerations.  Would  to  Heaven 
that  you  could  find  some  consolation  in  the  assurance 
that  there  is  one  person  in  the  world  who  loves  you 
above  all  else!  This  person  expects  all  the  happiness 
yet  in  store  for  him  to  be  derived  from  you  alone ;  and 
he  conjures  you,  for  the  sake  of  this  happiness,  to  turn 
3  * 
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from  all  grief  for  the  past,  and  to  direct  your  thoughts 
entirely  to  the  future,  in  which  his  chief  effort  shall  be 
to  procure  for  you  new  repose  and  daily  increasing 
pleasure.”  The  letter  ends  thus:  "I  embrace  and 
kiss  you  a  thousand  times,  my  dearest,  best,  and  only 
friend.” 

Let  us  attempt  to  sketch,  in  a  few  lines,  the  image  of 
the  woman  who  was  able  to  inspire  such  feelings  in  a 
man  like  Lessing,  and  to  induce  him  to  submit  to  the 
greatest  self-sacrifice  for  years  in  his  worldly  plans  for 
the  purpose  of  finally  obtaining  her.  Her  letters  to 
Lessing,  — ninety-eight  in  number,  —  together  with  the 
corresponding  letters  of  Lessing,  — eighty  in  number,  — 
furnish  abundant  material  for  her  characterization.  The 
whole  correspondence  covers  more  than  six  years,  — 
from  the  spring  of  1770  to  the  autumn  of  1776,  when 
Lessing  took  home  his  beloved  as  his  wife.  Contempo¬ 
raries  did  not  know  how  to  esteem  the  treasure  of  this 
correspondence  when  it  was  first  published,  a  few  years 
after  Lessing’s  death,  by  his  brother.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  names, 
offence  was  taken  at  the  communication  of  many  per¬ 
sonal  relations,  it  was  regarded  as  commonplace,  dry, 
and  uninteresting  in  its  contents ;  and  Elisa  Reimarus 
wrote  (1789)  to  her  brother-in-law  Von  Hennings  how 
glad  she  had  been  to  see,  from  his  letter,  that  "  the  tone 
of  the  correspondence  was  not  displeasing  to  him,  as  it 
was  to  many,  who  would  like  to  see  every  interchange 
of  thought  in  Sunday  dress,  and  who  were  always  ask¬ 
ing  for  salt,  even  when  it  would  spoil  the  broth.”  "  Be¬ 
sides,”  she  adds,  most  persons  think  that  "  a  man  like 
Lessing,  and  a  woman  who  became  his  wife,  ought  not 
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to  have  written  such  spiritless  letters.”*  This  judgment 
is  easily  understood  by  us,  to  whom  a  great  number  of 
contemporary  correspondences,  of  a  similar  kind,  are 
extant.  That  was  not  the  style  in  which  lovers  then 
wrote ;  it  was  not  the  language  which,  in  those  days, 
people  were  wont  to  use  and  to  hear  in  such  a  relation. 
One  needs  only  compare  Lessing’s  correspondence  with 
that  which  was  conducted,  at  the  same  time  (1771- 
1774),  between  Herder  and  his  betrothed,  in  order  to 
perceive  immediately  the  sharpest  contrast.  In  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Lessing  and  his  beloved  there  is  nothing  of  that 
lachrymose  softness,  that  intensified  extravagance  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  of  sentiment,  that  turning  from  the  reality 
of  life  to  take  refuge  in  an  Arcadia  of  poetic  dreams, 
such  as  we  meet  with  in  the  letters  of  Herder  and  his 
Caroline  Flachsland.  Here  is  no  mutual  deification,  no 
mourning  over  imaginary  griefs,  no  complaint  of  useless 
tortures  ;  in  a  word,  nothing  at  all  of  the  sickliness  of 
the  Werther  period,  in  the  midst  of  wliich  Lessing’s 
heart-history  occurred. 

The  two  correspondences,  contrasted,  seem  to  belong 
to  two  different  worlds.  The  letters  of  Lessing  and 
Eva  Konig  possess  a  simplicity  and  truth  of  sentiment, 
and  a  directness  of  language,  which  give  them  an  endur¬ 
ing  charm.  It  is  the  full  power  of  affection  between  two 
beings  tried  and  matured  .by  life ;  the  sure  consciousness 
of  mutual  attachment ;  the  perfect  harmony  of  thought 
and  character ;  the  unity  of  opinion  in  principles  and 
maxims,  in  views  of  the  world  and  of  men ;  the  firm 
reliance  of  each  upon  the  worth  and  capacity,  as  well  as 

*  See  extracts  from  the  Letters  of  Elisa  Keimarus  to  Hennings.  Edited 
by  W.  Wattenbach. 
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the  fidelity  and  devotion,  of  the  other,  —  which  make 
this  correspondence  the  most  beautiful  testimony  to  the 
noblest,  purest,  and  ripest  love  which,  perhaps,  has  ever 
united  two  human  beings  of  extraordinary  powers. 

Many  elements  must  have  combined  to  produce  such 
a  result ;  above  all,  equality  of  maturity  in  the  zenith 
of  life,  and  a  wonderful  concord  in  disposition  and  style 
of  mind,  which  causes  one  to  seem  almost  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  other,  and  whose  slight  difference,  determined 
only  by  difference  of  sex,  is,  nevertheless,  sufficient  to 
render  possible  the  complement  of  the  one  by  the  other. 

From  the  moment  when  Eva  had  given  her  word  to 
be  his  as  soon  as  her  business  affairs  should  be  arranged, 
■we  see  Lessing  entirely  confident  of  the  realization  of 
his  happiness.  After  he  had  parted  from  her  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  towards  the  end  of  October,  1771,  in  order  to 
return  to  his  "dear,  solitary  Wolfenbiittel,”  where  "his 
every  third  thought  should  be  only  of  her,”  he  writes, 
October  31,  "I  say  little  of  our  own  affairs,  and  shall 
seldom  mention  them  in  future  letters.  You  cannot 
know  how  much  I  build  on  a  single  word  from  you,  and 
how  thoroughly  I  believe  that  every  word  of  yours  is 
forever  valid.  Have  the  same  faith  towards  me,  and  I 
am  certain  that  everything  will  be  finally  accommodated 
to  our  wishes.” 

By  the  death  of  her  first  lyisband,  Eva  Konig  was 
left  with  a  family  of  four  children  and  the  care  of  the 
numerous  dependants  of  her  husband,  and  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  widely  ramified  and  very  complicated 
manufacturing  and  commercial  business.  Threatening 
bankruptcy  and  the  ruin  of  her  own  property,  as  well  as 
of  her  children’s,  could  be  averted  only  by  a  peaceable 
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settlement  with  creditors,  and  by  the  advantageous  sale 
of  the  large  silk  factory  and  storehouse  at  Vienna.  The 
efforts  necessary  to  accomplish,  this  purpose  consumed 
precious  years.  In  the  course  of  this  melancholy  time, 
Eva  Konig  had  many  hours  when  her  magnanimous 
affection  almost  passionately  repented  of  having,  by  the 
confession  of  her  feelings,  chained  to  her  fate  the  destiny 
of  a  man  like  Lessing,  whose  worth  she  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  ;  while  he,  on  his  part,  could  not  always  conceal 
that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  "  throwing  away  the  only 
earnest  hope  of  his  whole  life  ”  enabled  him  to  persist  in 
the  uncongenial  situation  at  Wolfenbiittel.*  United  to 
this  beloved  woman,  he  would  have  accepted  the  heaviest 
lot.  But  here  the  character  of  his  Tellheim  met  him 
in  the  nature  of  his  betrothed. 

She,  though  capable  of  every  form  of  self-renuncia¬ 
tion,  dreaded  to  accept  such  a  sacrifice  from  her  friend. 
Soon  after  the  betrothal,  Lessing  urged  their  immediate 
union,  and  so  much  the  more  earnestly  as  external  per¬ 
plexities  increased.  She  wrote  him  concerning  business 
matters  (November  12,  1771),  with  the  additional  re¬ 
mark,  "  I  would  'willingly  live  upon  bread  and  water 
in  the  most  miserable  corner  of  the  earth,  if  I  could 
only  escape  from  this  labyrinth.”  He  replied  (Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1771),  "Remember  that  you  are  not  to  blame 
for  all  this  misfortune.  Keep  cheerful  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  your  health.  Save  as  much  as  you  can  for  your 
children,  and  calmly  leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  If 
you  have  nothing  more  to  obtain  in  Vienna,  —  if  there 
is  no  necessity  for  living  there  rather  than  in  any  other 
place,  —  neither  have  I  any  desire  to  reside  in  that 


*  Letter  to  Era  Konig,  dated  September  17,  1773. 
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city,  and  would  greatly  prefer  my  present  abode.  I 
shall  therefore  decline  all  proposals  to  go  thither,  and 
make  no  further  use  of  them,  except,  if  possible,  to 
make  them  conducive  to  some  improvement  in  my  con¬ 
dition  here.  And  then,  my  dear,  you  can  practise  no 
more  evasions,  can  have  no  further  pretext  to  delay 
keeping  your  promise  to  me.  If  you  had  rather  live 
on  bread  and  water  in  the  most  miserable  corner  of  the 
earth  than  remain  in  your  present  perplexities,  surely 
Wolfenbiittel  is  corner  enough  ;  and  certainly  there  shall 
be  no  lack  of  bread  and  water,  and  even  something 
more.” 

Madame  Konig’s  reply  of  November  25,  1771,  af¬ 
fords  us  a  deep  insight  into  the  nobility  of  her  soul, 
which  was  profoundly  agitated  by  this  loving  devotion 
of  her  friend,  without  being  shaken  in  its  lofty  princi¬ 
ples.  She  writes,  "I  can  think  with  calmness  upon  all 
the  past  of  my  life  until  the  moment  when  I  was  so 
weak  as  to  confess  an  affection  which  I  had  firmly  re¬ 
solved  to  conceal,  at  least,  until  my  circumstances  should 
take  a  favorable  turn.  I  am  convinced  that,  in  any  case, 
you  would  have  taken  a  friendly  interest  in  all  that  con¬ 
cerned  me  ;  but  you  would  not  have  made  my  affairs  so 
completely  your  own  as  you  do  now,  although  it  ought 
not  to  be  so  ;  for  my  purpose  remains  unshaken.  If  I 
am  to  be  unhappy ,  I  will  suffer  alone  ;  your  fate  shall 
not  be  joined  with  mine.  You  know  my  reasons  for 
this  decision  ;  and,  what  is  more,  your  sincerity  forbids 
you  to  disapprove  of  them.  Do  not,  therefore,  reproach 
me  for  evasions.  The  word  evasion  has  hurt  me.  Ask 
your  own  heart  whether,  in  the  same  circumstances,  you 
would  not  act  likewise ;  and  if  it  answers  no ,  then 
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believe  only  that  you  do  not  love  me  half  so  much  as  I 
love  you.  The  only  thing  that  I  request  is,  that  you 
will  not  be  disturbed  in  your  plans  by  my  affairs,  but 
will  do  just  as  you  would  have  done  if  you  had  never 
been  acquainted  with  me.” 

And  this  expression  of  Tellheim-like  generosity  was, 
with  this  woman,  no  empty  phrase.  It  sprang  from  her 
inmost  conviction  of  right.  Lessing  knew  it,  and  made 
no  further  attempt  to  change  her  determination.  To 
that  magnanimous  spirit  of  renunciation,  which,  in  a 
loving  woman,  deserves  twofold  admiration,  Eva  Konig 
united  all  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  were 
adapted  to  attract  and  retain  the  affection  of  a  man  like 
Lessing.  Her  honesty  (Rechtschaffenheit) — the  beau¬ 
tiful  old  word,  so  common  in  those  days,  deserves  to  be 
lenaturahzed  in  a  time  when  wTe  miss,  in  so  many  re¬ 
spects,  the  quality  itself  —  was  of  such  delicacy  that 
even  Lessing,  with  his  stainless  probity  of  character, 
felt  sometimes  impelled  to  recommend  to  her,  in  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  her  affairs,  somewhat  less  self-sacrifice  to  the 
interests  of  others,  and  somewhat  less  scrupulousness  in 
accepting  offered  relief. 

"I  would  not,”  he  writes,  "for  all  the  world,  counsel 
you  to  allow  yourself  in  a  dishonest,  or  even  an  ambm- 
uous,  action,  though  you  could,  by  so  doing,  secure  or 
win  very  great  advantages.  I  should  thereby  lose,  de¬ 
servedly,  your  esteem.  But  I  fear  lest  you  should  have 
scruples  concerning  some  prudent  course;  not  because 
you  consider  it  dishonest,  but  because  it  does  not  seem 
to  you  sufficiently  unselfish.” 

"  I  have  always  observed,”  he  writes  at  another  time, 

"  that  you  are  more  inclined  to  overstrain  your  conscience 
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than  to  give  it  undue  relaxation.”  Like  Lessing,  this 
woman  felt,  also,  the  tenderest  interest  in  her  depen¬ 
dants.  She  was  a  most  careful  mother,  a  faithful  sister, 
an  efficient  friend.  She  sympathized  with  his  contempt 
of  riches,  and  even  of  money,  in  a  general  sense ;  with 
his  burgher  love  of  modest  independence,  which  seemed 
to  her  the  most  desirable  condition ;  and  with  his  repub¬ 
lican  indifference  to  all  external  distinctions  of  title, 
rank,  and  office. 

When  Lessing  was  compelled  to  accept  the  title  of 
aulic  councillor  {Hof rath),  he  announced  the  honor  in 
these  words  :  "  What  you  will  most  wonder  at,  perhaps, 
is  this,  that  I  could  not  avoid  accepting  the  title  of 
aulic  councillor.  That  I  did  not  seek  it,  you  are  already 
convinced ;  that  I  expressed  in  plain  German  how  little 
I  thought  of  it,  you  can  also  believe.  But  I  was  obliged 
to  take  care  not  to  insult  the  old  gentleman  ”  [referring 
to  the  old  duke] .  It  sounds  almost  as  though  he  wished 
to  excuse  himself  to  her  for  having  received  the  new 
dignity.  Like  him,  she  was  an  enemy  to  all  maudlin 
sentimentality  and  affectation,  to  all  feigned  interest  in 
poetry  and  literature,  as  well  as  to  that  religious  senti¬ 
mentalism  which  was  then  so  much  in  vogue  around  her 
in  certain  circles  of  Hamburg,  where  Klopstock,  from 
inclination,  and  from  the  need  of  female  homage,  was 
patronizing  such  pathetic  exaltations  in  the  female  sex. 
Lessing  —  to  whom  this  extravagance  of  poetic  feeling, 
and  the  blue-stocking  conceit  arising  therefrom,  were  not 
less  disgusting  than  Klopstock’s  high-priestly  deport¬ 
ment  and  strongly  aristocratic  tendencies  —  announced 
to  his  betrothed,  who  was  then  in  Vienna,  that  Klop¬ 
stock,  who  had  already  introduced  skating  among  the 
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fair  sex,  had  now  established  a  select  reading-club  at 
Madame  von  W.’s,  and  inquires,  jestingly,  whether,  on 
her  return  to  Hamburg,  it  would  not  be  her  first  care 
to  become  a  member  of  this  sentimental  society ;  adding 
that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  have  her  certificate  made  out 
beforehand  and  sent  to  Vienna. 

Eva  Ivonig  takes  up  the  joke  merrily.  "  The  Klop- 
stockian  Reading-club,”  she  replies,  March  16,  1771, 
"  made  me  laugh  heartily.  My  imagination  pictured  to 
me,  at  once,  the  whole  circle  of  ladies,  and  Klopstock  in 
the  midst,  full  of  rapture  whenever  he  saw,  after  reading 
an  affecting  passage,  the  tears  roll  down  the  cheeks  of 
his  auditresses.  What  I  feared,  however,”  she  adds, 
sarcastically,  "  was,  lest  he  should  follow  some  of  them 
home,  and  there  make  discoveries  which  might  disturb 
his  contentment.  What  do  you  say?  Was  I  right? 
And  may  I  beg  of  you  not  to  take  any  trouble  on  my 
account  about  the  certificate  ?  It  would  cost  too  much  ; 
for,  of  course,  Klopstock  receives  only  beautiful  women, 
and  I  should  doubtless  play  only  a  poor  part  amono- 
them.  ”  * 

We  do  not  once  find  in  Madame  Konig’s  letters  of 
travel  a  description  of  a  landscape,  or  a  phrase  express¬ 
ing  admiration  of  nature ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  a  real  treasure  of  observations  and  impressions  con¬ 
cerning  persons.  She  had  an  open  eye  for  the  political 
and  social  conditions  of  the  lands  and  cities  through 
which  her  journey  lay;  and  the  truthfulness  of  her 
communications  renders  them  equally  instructive  and 

*  “  In  this  literary  society,  founded  by  Klopstock,  the  time  was  spent  in 
alternations  of  cards  and  reading.  Klopstock  himself  never  took  part  in 
the  games,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  ladies.”  —  Halem’s  Autobiography. 
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interesting  as  a  record  of  the  state  of  Germany  at  that 
time.  In  March,  1771,  she  writes  from  Augsburg, 
"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  be  out  of  Bavaria.  This  coun¬ 
try,  once  so  blessed,  now  reveals  only  misery  and  desti¬ 
tution.  At  one  station,  between  Munich  and  this  place, 
a  circle  of  at  least  eighty  beggars  was  formed  around 
me,  in  which  I  should,  perhaps,  still  be  standing,  if  the 
postilion  had  not  shown  the  whip.  This  was  in  a  mis¬ 
erable  village,  and  you  can  imagine  how  it  must  be  in 
the  cities.  In  Munich  whole  families  run  after  the 
passing  stranger,  and  cry  out  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  famish  !  ” 

In  this  age  of, railroads  and  steamboats,  when  even 
the  most  inconsiderable  places  are  united  by  well- 
repaired  highways,  it  seems  like  a  legend  to  read  what 
difficulties  attended  a  journey  on  the  thoroughfares  be¬ 
tween  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  only  eighty  years 
ago,  even  for  persons  who  had  the  means  of  chartering 
for  themselves  an  extra  post ;  to  learn  how,  in  mid¬ 
summer,  Madame  Konig  found  bottomless  roads  on  her 
way  to  Nuremberg,  and  was  frequently  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  more  than  twenty-four  hours  at  a  station  for  lack 
of  any  means  of  furtherance ;  and  in  one  instance  was 
kept  full  five  days  at  a  miserable  rookery,  ten  miles 
from  Bamberg,  after  they  "had  broken,  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  thirty-six  hours,  only  two  new  axles  and  two  shafts 
of  the  coach,  lost  two  horses,  and  passed  through  three 
pools,  where  the  water  came  each  time  into  the  coach, 
making  it  necessary  to  devote  all  the  next  day  to  drying 
the  clothing  and  baggage  of  the  travellers.”  To  the 
eulogists  of  the  good  old  times  of  merry  travelling,  we 
recommend  the  perusal  of  these  letters,  in  order  to 
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correct,  in  some  particulars,  their  rose-colored  views  of 
the  era  when  there  were  neither  macadamized  roads 
nor  railroads. 

This  lady,  however,  a  delicate  woman,  in  feeble 
health,  laden  with  cares,  exhausted  by  hardships,  com¬ 
pelled  by  a  broken-down  coach  to  walk  for  hours  knee- 
deep  through  mud  and  water  to  the  nearest  village  in 
order  to  seek  scanty  shelter  in  a  wretched  tavern,  yet 
finds  time  and  courage  to  write  almost  cheerful  de¬ 
scriptions  of  such  journeyings  to  her  friend  in  his  Wol- 
fenbiittel  solitude.  The  scene  described  in  her  letter 
from  Rattelsdorf  of  the  postilion  who  will  not  leave 
his  fallen  horse,  wearies  himself  for  four  hours  with  the 
dying  animal,  lifts  it  on  its  legs  a  hundred  times  with 
imminent  peril  to  his  own  life,  only  to  see  it  fall  again 
to  the  ground,  and  for  these  four  long  hours  says  noth¬ 
ing  but,  ”  O  God  !  O  God  !  ”  is  not  only,  as  she  remarks, 
worthy  of  Yorick,  but  is  also  related  in  the  masterly 
style  of  Sterne ;  and  the  fact  that  on  tins  occasion  Yor¬ 
ick  recurs  to  her  mind,  shows  that  she  knew  how  to 
appreciate  the  Sentimental  Journey  of  the  celebrated 
author.  With  this  exception,  literature  is  rarely  men¬ 
tioned  in  her  letters,  although,  when  she  does  speak  of 
it,  she  always  proves  her  familiarity  with  its  relations, 
and  displays  a  correct  judgment  with  regard  to  its  pro¬ 
ductions.  Concerning  a  drama  written  by  the  Vienna 
councillor  of  state,  Von  Gebler,  whose  pieces  had  won 
great  applause  throughout  all  Germany,  she  writes  to 
her  friend,  June  15,  1772,  "I  have  not  been  able  to 
read  it  through,  and  pity  you  beforehand,  that  you  are 
so  situated  that  you  must  compliment  him  on  the  work.” 
But  Gebler  was  an  influential  man  whose  favor  she 
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urgently  needed  in  her  affairs ;  he  was  an  admirer  of 
Lessing,  to  whom  he  sent,  by  Madame  Konig,  this 
very  poem  ;  and  he  was,  like  all  his  kind,  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  vain  man.  "Therefore,”  she  continues,  "pay  him  a 
fine  compliment,  in  spite  of  all ;  for  I  believe  he  would 
sooner  pardon  one  who  censured  his  character,  than  one 
who  found  fault  with  his  comedies.  In  this  respect  he 
makes  himself  really  ridiculous.  I  pity  him,  because 
the  whole  city  accords  him  the  character  of  an  estimable 
man.”  That  her  criticism  was  perfectly  correct  appears 
from  Lessing’s  letters  in  reply. 

We  perceive,  also,  from  her  reports  concerning  dra¬ 
matic  representations  in  Vienna,  how  superior  was  the 
taste  of  the  cultivated  lady  of  Hamburg,  the  friend  of 
the  author  of  the  Dramaturgy,  to  the  theatrical  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  Vienna  public  of  that  time,  before  whom,  in 
the  tragedy  of  Emilia  Galotti,  the  well-known  Ste¬ 
phanie  played  the  Prince  "  as  barbarously  as  possible.” 
Madame  Konig  affirms  that  in  the  scene  by  the  corpse 
of  the  murdered  Emilia,  Stephanie,  as  a  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  significantly  his  passionate  love,  "with  tongue 
extended  at  full  length,  licked  off  the  blood  from  the 
dagger  with  winch  Emilia  had  been  stabbed  !  ” 

She  takes  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  labors  of  her 
friend,  in  the  diffusion  of  his  fame,  in  the  success  of  his 
dramatical  works,  in  his  changing  plans  and  prospects  ; 
and,  as  regards  the  latter,  her  advice  and  intelligence, 
as  often  as  she  is  in  a  condition  to  bestow  such,  are 
always  of  the  most  circumspect  prudence  and  striking 
correctness.  She  even  pursued  with  interest  his  con¬ 
troversy  with  Klotz,  and  her  remarks  on  the  unexpect- 
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ed  death  of  the  adversary,  have  the  keenness  of  an 
epigram.* 

But  if  it  be  noticed  that  literary  matters  are  men¬ 
tioned  more  rarely  in  her  letters  than  one  might  expect 
at  that  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  letters 
were  written  by  a  woman,  who,  during  all  these  years, 
burdened  with  extensive  correspondence,  occupied  daily 
and  hourly  with  the  most  important  business,  and  sad¬ 
dened  by  cares  of  every  kind,  had  no  time  left  to  make 
excursions  into  that  realm  which  the  mind  can  fully 
enjoy  only  in  freedom  and  cheerfulness.  She  did  not 
have  leisure  even  to  give  full  utterance  to  her  love  and 
longing  for  her  dear  friend ;  and,  although  demonstra¬ 
tive  feeling  was  not  indulged  in  by  either,  yet  the 
necessities  and  anxieties  of  life  pressed  into  narrow 
confines  those  effusions  of  the  heart  which  would,  oth¬ 
erwise,  have  been  poured  forth  much  more  abundantly. 

To  give  expression  to  tender  sentiment,  one  must, 
first  of  all,  have  time.  A  Werther  who  is  forced  to 
icorh  for  the  daily  bread  of  himself  and  family  will 
never  display  the  enthusiasm  of  an  Ossian. 

But  precisely  on  account  of  their  apparent  chariness 
of  sentiment,  and  economy  of  passion,  these  letters  of 
Lessing  and  his  beloved  possess  an  irresistible  charm 
for  strong  and  vigorous  natures.  There  is  an  enchant- 
ing  chastity  in  these  communications  of  two  beings  who 
love  each  other  so  tenderly,  and  who  are  never  so  spar¬ 
ing  of  words  as  in  telling  their  love.  Lessing’s  remark 

*  “  What  happened  to  Klotz  that  he  took  his  flight  so  suddenly  ?  When 
I  heard  of  his  death,  I  was  glad  to  think  that  you  may  have  contributed 
greatly  to  his  salvation,  since  you  probably  brought  him  to  a  knowledge 
of  himself.” 
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is  characteristic  of  them  both,  when,  three  clays  after 
the  departure  of  the  loved  woman  from  a  short  inter¬ 
view,  he  writes,  "I  follow  you  unremittingly  with  my 
thoughts  into  the  third  day ;  but  it  would  still  be  too 
soon  to  repeat  in  writing  what  we  have  assured  each 
other  of  by  word  of  mouth.  I  rely  upon  your  good 
memory,  and  know  that  the  memory  is  as  good  again 
where  the  heart  helps  it  a  little.” 

But  when  once  an  outbreak  of  longing  presses  forth 
from  the  strong  heart,  he  generally  hushes  it  before  it 
is  all  uttered.  In  most  cases,  however,  when  this 
climax  is  not  reached,  the  word  spoken  has  a  simple 
greatness  which  moves  the  heart;  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  exclaims,  "Only  preserve  to  me  your  love, 
which  I  do  not  doubt,  but  which  I  must  not  cease  to 
beg  for,  since  this  your  love  can  constitute  my  only 
happiness  in  the  world.”  Lessing’s  manly  spirit  was 
so  little  lyrical  in  tone,  that  six  years  of  unstilled  long¬ 
ing  was  not  able  to  move  him  to  a  single  lyric  poem. 

In  all  these  traits  Eva  Konig  is  the  perfect  counter¬ 
part  of  her  friend.  She  is  the  incarnation  of  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  united  to  extreme  tenderness  of  heart.  We 
recognize  Lessing’s  spirit  when  she  exclaims,  in  answer 
to  his  fear  that  she  might  repent  her  choice,  "  Who 
ever  repents  of  an  act  which  he  commits  with  due 
deliberation  and  from  the  whole  heart,  let  the  issue  be 
what  it  may  ?  ”  Their  similarity  of  character  appears 
also  in  the  style  of  her  letters,  which,  throughout,  bear 
the  stamp  of  Lessing’s  individuality. 

With  the  nicest  regard  for  all  the  truly  significant 
relations  of  life  —  a  regard  which  she  carries  so  far  as  to 
prevent  her  sending  him  money  from  Hamburg,  because 
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she  sees  no  way  of  doing  it  without  the  occurrence  be¬ 
ing  observed  and  talked  about — her  manner  of  expres¬ 
sion  as  well  as  her  feeling  is,  nevertheless,  free  from  all 
anxious  prudery,  sometimes  not  without  a  tinge  of 
homeliness,  yet  always  straightforward  and  simple,  and 
frequently  of  striking  force  and  witty  point.  As,  for 
instance,  when,  after  the  perusal  of  Lessing’s  poems, 
she  writes  to  him  from  Hamburg,  "Be  sure  to  come 
here  soon  :  otherwise  a  whole  cargo  of  women  will  come 
to  fetch  you.  I  think  this  is  the  severest  threat  that 
I  can  make,  for  I  have  just  laid  down  your  epigrams, 
and  am  now  fully  confirmed  in  my  long-clierished 
opinion  that  you  are  an  arch-enemy  of  women.  Is 
it  not  really  abominable  that  you  so  depreciate  us  on 
all  occasions  ?  You  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
desperately  bad  women.  If  this  be  so,  I  pardon  you ; 
otherwise  you  must  certainly  be  punished  yet  for  all  the 
malice  that  you  show  us  !  The  maiden  that  you  wish 
for,  at  least,  you  shall  never  find  !  ”  How  epigrammatic 
and  graceful  is  the  underscored  word  in  this  threat ! 

When  Gebler,  of  Vienna,  frightened  at  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Klotz’s  correspondence,  which  his  widow  had 
disposed  of  for  money,  demanded  his  letters  from  Les¬ 
sing,  as  well  as  from  all  his  corresjjondents,  Eva  Konig, 
who  saw  in  this  proceeding  a  ridiculous  exhibition  of 
unworthy  timidity,  wrote,  "It  is  an  insult  to  all  the 
women  whose  husbands  have  been  his  correspondents. 
If  I  were  what  alone  I  wish  to  be  in  this  world,  I 
would  beg  for  permission  to  answer  his  letter.” 

Of  jealousy  there  is  no  trace  in  either  soul ;  and 
when  an  utterance,  apparently  dictated  by  such  a  feel¬ 
ing,  occurs  in  Eva  Ivonig’s  letters,  as,  for  instance, 
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during  Lessing’s  Italian  tour,  when  she  attributes  his  com¬ 
plaint  about  sore  eyes  to  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  Italian 
women ;  or,  another  time,  recommends  to  him  a  hotel  in 
the  vicinity,  with  the  remark,  "  To  be  sure,  there  is  some 
danger  for  me  thereby,  since  the  hostess  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  but  then  I  can  also  watch  you  more  closely,”  these 
are  only  innocent  phases  of  a  graceful  coquetry  very 
becoming  to  her  character,  which  was  naturally  disposed 
to  cheerful  raillery.  Even  at  the  mention  of  Lessing’s 
youthful  passion  for  the  beautiful  Lorenz,  her  warning  is 
of  the  same  nature;  when,  in  the  years  1774  and  1775, 
he  saw  again,  at  Vienna,  and  certainly  not  without  emo¬ 
tion,  the  still  charming  woman  and  gifted  artiste. 

"  Do  not  renew  too  strongly  your  friendship  with  Ma¬ 
dame  H.,”  she  writes  from  Heidelberg,  July  22,  1775  ; 
"  otherwise  my  good  or  evil  spirit  will  prompt  me  to  do 
no  better.  A  professor  from  Holland,  towards  whom, 
twenty  years  ago,  I  was  not  wholly  indifferent,  has  just 
sent  me  his  card.  But  if,  in  revenge,  I  should  choose 
him,  my  taste  must  have  greatly  changed  during  this 
interval.”  It  is  characteristic  of  Lessing,  that  he  does 
not  indulge  in  any  such  expressions.  The  toying  with 
the  appearance  even  of  so  fatal  a  passion  was  utterly  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  genuine  earnestness  of  his  sentiment ; 
and  he  who  was  so  susceptible  to  wit  and  raillery  in  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse,  abstains  in  his  letters  from  all  jesting 
on  this  subject. 
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"an  ugly  dream.” 


EVER  were  espousals  more  beset  by  misfortune 


-L  i  and  sorrow  of  every  kind  than  Lessing’s.  It  is 
sad  to  see  how  two  such  excellent  persons  were  kept 
apart  for  more  than  six  years  by  the  most  paltry  and 
prosaic  circumstances,  and  prevented  reaching  the  ar¬ 
dently  desired  goal  of  a  union  which  constituted  their 
sole  happiness,  and  for  the  attainment  of  which  they 
were  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice.  Lessing,  who  from 
his  youth  up  had  been  accustomed  to  a  wide  circle  of 
society,  and  who  was  eminently  adapted  by  nature  for 
extended  intercourse  with  the  world,  endures,  for  the 
sake  of  this  prospect,  a  sojourn  in  the  desolate  little 
town  of  Wolfenbiittel,  always  hoping  for  an  increase  of 
his  miserable  salary,  which  will  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  establish  a  home  for  himself  and  his  beloved,  and 
always  disappointed  in  these  modest  expectations  ;  while 
Eva  Konig,  encompassed  by  increasing  perplexities,  sep¬ 
arated  for  three  years  from  her  children  by  the  demands 
of  business,  living  alone  in  Vienna,  far  from  the  man 
she  loves,  is  obliged  to  see  his  distress  and  bitterness 
rise  even  to  mute  despair  without  being  able  to  help  or 
even  to  console  him,  while  the  health  of  both  is  being 
gradually  undermined  by  the  long  continuance  of  these 
trials. 
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Finally,  she  is  even  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  hear¬ 
ing  from  her  friend.  She  remains  for  months  at  a  time 
without  letters  during  her  three  years’  residence  in  Vi¬ 
enna,  from  1772  to  1775.  During  the  year  1774  she 
receives  only  one  letter  from  him,  dated  April  8 ;  and 
after  that  no  answer  to  all  her  inquiries  for  nine  long 
months, — till  January  10,  1775, — when  he  gives  a 
melancholy  account  of  his  condition  in  these  words : 
"Yes,  indeed,  my  love,  I  could  not  myself  understand 
how  I  have  kept  silence  so  long,  if  I  had  not  remembered 
the  fact,  and  its  cause,  from  day  to  day.  All  last  sum¬ 
mer  I  was  exhausted  with  fever ;  yet  the  fever  was  only 
partially  to  blame.  Had  I  been  able  to  give  you  a  single 
trifling  (I  will  not  say  pleasant,  but  only  not  very  un¬ 
pleasant)  piece  of  intelligence,  that  feverish  period  would 
have  been  just  the  best  time  in  which  to  do  it.  But  to 
make  your  mind  still  more  desolate,  my  best  one,  with 
matters  which  I  would  gladly  banish  from  my  own,  and 
which  I  must  necessarily  recall  when  I  think  of  you,  if 
I  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  cruelty,  even  in  the 
greatest  frenzy  of  fever,  I  should  have  despised  myself. 
If  I  were  to  attempt  to  explain  this  subject  more  fully, 
my  letter  would  not  be  completed  ;  and  I  am  resolved  to 
finish  it.  Thank  God !  I  know  that  you  are  gradually 
approaching  repose.  These  three  years  have  been  an 
ugly  dream  for  you.  But,  truly,  one  must  be  as  good 

as  you,  and  associate  with  as  good  as  you -  Ah  ! 

if  the  worst  may  be,  finally,  only  a  dream  !  ” 

These  years  had  indeed  been  "  an  ugly  dream  ”  for 
her,  and  not  less  for  him ;  and  his  favorite  expression, 
in  view  of  the  many  annoyances  of  his  career,  "  ’Tis  a 
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dog’s  life,  after  all,”  *  had,  doubtless,  in  this  melancholy 
time,  been  forced  through  his  compressed  lips  more 
frequently  than  ever.  His  Eva,  too,  could  announce 
her  return  to  Hamburg  in  these  words :  "  The  hour  in 
which  I  arrived  here  was  one  of  the  few  happy  hours 
that  I  have  enjoyed  during  the  last  six  years.  It  was 
like  that  wherein  your  note  was  brought  to  me  in  Vienna, 
announcing  your  arrival.”  And  the  "ugly  dream” 
was  not  yet  at  an  end.  Lessing  had  left  Wolfenbiittel, 
and  set  out  on  a  journey  without  really  knowing  exactly 
whither  he  was  going.  Only  visions  of  Vienna,  and  the 
loved  one  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  three  years, 
had  floated  before  his  soul  as  he  rode  out  of  the  gate  of 
his  prison-house.  He  saw  her  again ;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  was  a  brief  meeting.  His  evil  destiny  in¬ 
volved  him,  just  then,  in  the  necessity  of  accompanying 
Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick  to  Italy ;  and  this  tour, 
which  had  long  been  a  coveted  happiness,  became,  thus 
unseasonably  granted,  a  source  of  new  bitterness.  It 
separated  him  from  the  beloved  one  at  the  moment  when 
the  prospect  of  a  union  with  her  was  nearer  than  ever 
before ;  and  what  added  to  the  calamity,  bad  postal  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  the  negligence  of  seemingly  obliging 
friends,  left  the  lovers  without  letters  from  each  other 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  nine  months.  How 
deeply  both  suffered  is  obvious  from  the  letters  of  Les¬ 
sing,  and  especially  from  the  sorrowful  one  of  his  be¬ 
trothed,  dated  November  5,  1775.  Lor  the  first  time 
in  all  this  long  trial  of  waiting  a  real  reproach  was  forced 

*  S’ist  dock  ein  hundsfOttisches  Leben.  Another  favorite  expression 
of  his  to  his  friends  was,  “  Still  nothing  will  come  out  of  it.”  ( Es  kommt 
dock  nichts  dabei  ’raus.) 
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from  her  tortured  heart.  She  deemed  herself  forgotten 
by  him.  Finally,  the  last  utterance  of  desperation  es¬ 
capes  her  :  "  Perhaps  you  now  think  as  you  have  already 
once  thought.  Then  would  to  God  I  could  think  like¬ 
wise  !  ”  And  how  moving  is  the  reference  to  this  fear 
in  a  subsequent  letter  !  "  It  is  not  possible  that  Heaven 

has  decreed  all  unhappiness  to  me  !  ” 

At  last  he  returned.  Her  affairs  were  already  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  and,  on  her  part,  no  obstacle  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  union.  She  had  saved  from  the  ruins  of  her 
property  a  capital  which  secured  to  her  a  yearly  income 
of  about  five  hundred  thalers.  But  Lessing’s  circum¬ 
stances  had  not  yet  changed.  The  anticipated  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  position  had  not  been  realized ;  and  he  was 
even  in  a  poorer  condition  than  ever,  through  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  debts  and  liabilities  which  he  had  assumed  out 
of  generosity  towards  his  family. 

We  must  here  take  a  retrospect  of  his  external  rela¬ 
tions  during  the  last  six  years,  in  order  to  recognize 
how,  even  here,  the  love  and  prudence  of  Eva  Konig 
supported  him  with  counsel  and  assistance. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Lessing’s  solitary  life  at  wolfenbuttel. 

LESSING  had  accepted  the  situation  at  Wolfenbuttel 
because  the  desire  to  take  home  the  wife  of  his 
heart,  and  to  found  a  family,  made  necessary  a  fixed 
social  position  ;  and  because  a  prospect  had  been  held  out 
to  him  of  the  speedy  increase  of  his  inadequate  salary. 

But  the  longer  these  objects  were  deferred  the  more 
unbearable  became  his  condition.  The  little  desolate 
city  (once  a  ducal  residence),  placed  in  a  low,  swampy, 
unhealthy  region,  possessing  the  narrow  traits  and  piti¬ 
ful  provinciality  of  all  such  dwarf  cities  in  Germany, 
and  devoid  of  agreeable  society  and  exciting  intercourse 
with  other  towns,  was  irksome  to  the  disposition  of  the 
man  who  had  hitherto  lived  in  great  centres  of  culture, 
such  as  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  Breslau  and  Hamburg.  He 
came  hither  from  Hamburg,  where  lie  had  left  the  lively 
stir  of  maritime  and  commercial  life,  a  large  circle  of 
excellent  acquaintances,  and  a  beloved  woman  and  her 
family,  who  clung  to  the  children’s  friend.  All  these 
ties  were  entirely  wanting  in  his  "  accursed  castle  ”  at 
Wolfenbuttel.  He  had  expected  to  be  obliged  to  endure 
his  solitude  and  its  attendant  privations  for  only  a  year  at 
most,  but  soon  discovered  that  he  was  not  able  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  end  of  the  trial.  Brief  interviews  with  his  dearest 
friend — at  Brunswick  during  the  summer  of  1770  and  of 
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1771,  and  at  Hamburg  in  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year 
—  afforded  only  momentary  alleviation,  in  order,  after¬ 
wards,  to  intensify  his  longing,  and  to  aggravate  what 
was  unsatisfactory  in  his  condition.  From  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  arrival  he  had  felt  unhappy  at  Wolfenbiittel. 
TV  hen  he  entered  the  city,  it  was  as  though  he  "  were 
going  into  his  grave ;  ”  and  although,  in  his  first  letter 
to  Ebert,  he  endeavored  to  treat  this  expression  as  a  jest, 
and  sought,  for  a  time,  to  conceal  his  feelings  from  his 
betrothed,  yet  his  "special  gift”  —  of  which,  as  he  once 
said,  he  was  more  proud  than  of  all  his  knowledge  and 
ability  besides,  "  the  gift  of  detecting  good  in  things 
evil  ”  —  very  soon  proved  insufficient  to  render  him  con¬ 
tented  with  his  position.  It  is  affecting  to  see  what  ef¬ 
forts  he  puts  forth  to  convince  himself  and  Eva  Ivonig 
that  he  is  living  at  his  ease.  "To  be  sure,”  he  adds, 
"  it  sometimes  requires  art  to  persuade  one’s  self  that  one 
is  happy ;  but  does  not  happiness  consist  mainly  in  self¬ 
persuasion,  after  all?”  He  made  it  a  law  to  himself  to 
be  pleased,  even  if  he  had  ever  so  little  reason  to  be  so. 
"And  while  I  continue  to  live  here,”  he  adds,  "people 
wonder  more  that  I  do  not  perish  from  ennui  and  dis¬ 
gust  than  they  would  wonder  if  I  were  really  to  perish.” 

And  now  we  have  to  trace  the  records  of  as  heart¬ 
rending  a  conflict  of  genius  with  the  miseries  of  life  as 
German  biography  can  furnish.  The  evidences  of  this 
struggle  are  preserved  in  Lessing’s  letters  to  his  beloved 
and  to  his  brother.  They  are  a  severe  accusation  against 
the  prince,  who  was  glad  to  gratify  his  vanity  with  tire 
possession  of  the  most  illustrious  German  author  of  the 
age,  and  yet  allowed  this  great  man,  like  a  captive,  to 
languish  for  years  in  a  state  of  distress,  from  which  he 
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could  have  been  delivered  by  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
money  which  Duke  Charles  of  Brunswick  had  squan¬ 
dered  on  his  mistresses  in  the  course  of  a  reign,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  debt  of  not  less  than  twelve  million  thalers. 

Lessing’s  salary  amounted  to  not  quite  six  hundred 
thalers,  with  wood  and  free  lodging;  and  this  income, 
already  too  small  for  an  office  "  that  demanded  much  ex¬ 
pense,”  was,  besides,  diminished  by  considerable  deduc¬ 
tions,  from  year  to  year,  instead  of  being  steadily  and 
permanently  increased,  as  he  had  been  led  to  expect  it 
would  be,  when  he  accepted  his  appointment.  lie  had 
come  to  TV  olfenbiittel  with  a  debt  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
thalers,  although  he  had  before  sold  his  whole  library 
to  discharge  his  obligations  ;  and  he  soon  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  draw  liis  salary  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  advance, 
"in  order  to  avoid  prosecution.”  Thus  the  freest  of 
the  free  became  doubly  a  slave  —  the  slave  of  an  office 
which  held  him  in  its  chain,  and  of  money,  the  want  of 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  break  that  chain. 
He  was  burdened,  besides,  with  the  support  of  his  family, 
who,  early  accustomed  to  his  magnanimous  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  doubled  their  demands,  now  that  they  believed  him 
to  be  in  prosperous  circumstances.  In  June,  1770,  he 
was  obliged  to  confess  to  his  aged  father,  in  a  letter 
which  cannot  be  read  without  emotion,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible,  at  that  time,  to  give  him  pecuniary  assistance. 
Six  weeks  afterwards  he  received  intelligence  of  his 
father’s  death.  In  his  deep  grief  he  assumed  all  the 
debts  of  the  family,  on  condition,  only,  that  time  should 
be  allowed  him  for  their  payment.  This  burden  became 
almost  intolerable  through  the  selfishness  of  a  sister, 
who,  notwithstanding  all  his  sacrifices,  importuned  him 
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constantly  with  reproachful  demands,  and  put  his  pa¬ 
tience  and  brotherly  love  to  the  severest  tests  ;  whilst  he, 
"deserted  by  all  men,”  in  the  midst  of  "scanty  and 
perplexed  circumstances,”  sat  mournful  in  his  solitude, 
and  wrote  for  daily  bread,  whatever  could  be  written, 
without  cheerfulness  of  spirit  or  freshness  of  humor. 
Even  in  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  Wolfenbiittel, 
he  complains  to  his  brother  :  "  God  knows  it  has  never 
been  more  necessary  to  write  for  money  than  now ;  and 
this  necessity  naturally  exerts  an  influence  even  on  the 
matter  of  which  I  write.  I  cannot  now  busy  myself 
with  any  subject  that  requires  a  special  effort  and  elas¬ 
ticity  of  mind — anything  that  I  must  draw  out  of  my¬ 
self,  rather  than  out  of  books.  I  must  bore  the  board 
where  it  is  thinnest ;  when  I  am  less  tortured  from 
without,  I  will  take  the  thick  end  in  hand  again.”  This 
complaint  is  repeated  through  all  the  following  years. 
"  Of  all  miserable  creatures,”  he  writes  to  his  brother, 
May  26,  1771,  "I  believe  the  most  wretched  is  he 
who  is  forced  to  labor  with  his  head,  even  when  he 
is  not  conscious  of  having  any  head.  But  of  what  use 
is  it  to  complain  ?  ”  And  soon  after  he  thus  addresses 
Gleim :  "The  book-dust  falls  more  thickly  than  ever 
on  my  nerves,  and  soon  they  will  be  no  longer  capable 
of  certain  delicate  vibrations.”  Yet  he  will  not,  "  because 
he  himself  has  grown  dull,  be  unjust  to  those  who  are 
not  so,  nor  despise  a  sense  because,  unfortunately,  he 
has  lost  it.”  "But,”  he  adds,  "  I  must  confess  that  now, 
alas  !  I  am  so  far  reduced  as  to  find  nourishment  and 
delight  in  things  which,  in  my  normal  condition,  I  should 
pronounce  extremely  dry  and  indigestible.” 

He  recognized  his  unproductiveness  for  poetry,  and 
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even  his  loss  of  enjoyment  in  it ;  and,  since  he  was  not 
a  lyric  poet,  and  the  elegy  was  not  his  forte,  he  was 
lacking  in  the  means  of  poetic  emancipation.  And  how 
wearily  he  occupied  himself  at  that  time  with  Berenga- 
rius,  Scultetus,  and  other  "theological  quiddities  and 
absurdities,”  is  evident  from  his  language  to  his  brother 
and  to  Moses  Mendelssohn.  To  the  former  he  writes, 
July  4,  1771,  "  Since  I  wrote  you  last  I  have  not  been 
in  a  condition  to  give  myself  up  even  to  theological 
nonsense,  to  say  nothing  of  being  competent  to  under¬ 
take  anything  more  sensible.”  And  he  begs  the  latter 
for  a  new  work,  by  the  Englishman  Ferguson,  with  the 
additional  remark,  "I  have  here,  for  the  most  part, 
only  such  books  as,  sooner  or  later,  kill  the  intellect  as 
well  as  the  tune.  If  one  gives  up  thinking  for  a  long 
period,  it  comes  to  pass  at  last  that  one  cannot  think.” 
Then  follows  the  melancholy  question,  "But  is  it  worth 
while,  after  all,  to  think  truths,  to  study  truths,  in  the 
perpetual  contradiction  of  which  we  already  live,  and 
for  our  repose,  must  continue  to  live  ?  ”  Ilis  principal 
object  now  was  to  earn  money.  "Money,”  he  writes  to 
his  brother,  "is  what  I  am  in  need  of,  and  that  in  a 
greater  degree  than  ever  before.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
be  out  of  debt  within  a  year,  and  to  that  end  I  must 
employ  my  time  more  profitably  than  at  the  theatre.” 
Since  he  had  confessed  to  his  brother  that  in  work  alone 
he  was  able  to  forget  the  vexation  and  distress  of  his 
condition,  his  brother,  as  well  as  his  publisher,  ui’ged 
him  to  resume  his  dramatic  plans,  "since  it  Avas  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  indifference  at  what  he  labored.”  "You  are 
much  mistaken,”  he  replies,  "if  you  think  that  under 
such  circumstances  it  can  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
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me  what  I  do.  Anything  but  that,  either  with  regard 
to  the  work  itself,  or  to  the  chief  purpose  for  which  I 
labor.  I  have  frequently,  during  my  life,  been  in  very- 
miserable  circumstances,  but  have  never  yet  been  re¬ 
duced  to  such  a  strait  as  to  write  for  my  bread,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  term.  I  began  my  contributions 
merely  because  this  work  is  good  and  helpful ;  and 
although  I  may  send  only  now  and  then  a  scrap  to  the 
printers,  yet  I  receive  for  these  a  few  louis-d’ors  occa¬ 
sionally,  to  enable  me  to  live  from  day  to  day.” 

In  another  letter  he  calls  these  labors  "  things  which 
a  mere  bungler  could  do  as  well.  But  in  a  state  like 

O 

mine,  such  dry  bibliographical  work,  which  can  be  writ¬ 
ten  off  without  any  sympathy  or  the  least  effort  of  mind, 
is  very  desirable ;  for  1  can  always  comfort  myself  with 
the  thought  that  I  am  thereby  satisfying  the  demands 
of  my  office,  and  learning  much  beside,  even  granting 
that,  not  the  hundredth  part  of  this  information  is  worth 
acquiring.” 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  easy  for  the  op¬ 
pressed  man  to  yield  to  the  temptations  of  the  gaming 
table.  In  the  correspondence  with  his  betrothed  this 
subject  is  frequently  discussed  with  earnestness,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  occasionally  jesting  tone  of  his  expressions. 
Once,  indeed,  he  is  disposed  "to  renounce  all  further 
attempts.”  "I  shall  never  get  rich  by  freaks  of  for¬ 
tune,  any  more  than  you,  my  dear  friend  ;  and,  rightly 
considered,  this  manner  of  obtaining  wealth  is  worthy 
of  neither  of  us.”  Yet  he  adds,  as  if  in  irony  at  his 
momentary  moral  ebullition,  "it  is,  after  all,  only  the 
story  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes.”  And,  in  feet,  Les¬ 
sing  never  gave  up  enticing  fortunes  by  the  lottery,  to 
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the  end  of  his  life  (he  covered  three  numbers  a  few 
hours  before  his  death) ,  because  he  constantly  suffered 
from  a  pressing  want  of  money. 

Till  his  fortieth  year  he  was  thoroughly  healthy  in 
body  —  a  man  who  had  never  known  weakness.  But 
in  unwholesome  Wolfenbuttel  he  lost  his  health.  The 
bad  situation  of  the  place,  the  comolete  chan°'e  in 
lus  manner  of  life,  his  sedentary  habits,  the  close  air 
of  the  library  and  the  dust  of  the  books,  together  with 
his  many  cares  and  troubles,  his  unsatisfied  longings  of 
heart,  and  the  corroding  vexations  of  his  servitude, 
which  became  more  oppressive  from  year  to  year,  at 
length  transformed  the  vigorous  man  into  a  pining  in¬ 
valid.  Rheumatic  pains  of  every  kind,  lassitude,  cold 
sweat,  dizziness,  tootliache,  and  finally  sore  eyes,  which 
prevented  his  reading  and  writing  in  the  evening  for 
months  together,  alternated  from  time  to  time,  and 
yielded  their  virulence  only  for  a  short  interval,  when, 
by  an  excursion,  he  obtained  a  change  of  air  and  of  so¬ 
cial  surroundings.  All  his  letters  are  full  of  complaints 
about  his  isolation  and  abandonment :  there  remained 
only  Brunswick,  a  few  hours  distant,  as  a  place  of  ref¬ 
uge.  But  his  frequent  visits,  which  sometimes  were 
prolonged  to  a  sojourn  of  weeks,  and  even  months,  cost 
both  time  and  money.  lie  could  not  work  well  there  — 
could  scarcely  write  a  letter,  on  account  of  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  acquaintances  ;  and  for  this  reason  he  often  de¬ 
nied  himself  such  recreation,  although  he  confessed  to 
his  betrothed  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  mingle  with  the  world  occasionally,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  going  to  destruction. 

"Whenever  I  escape  from  this  accursed  castle,  and 
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go  among  men,  I  feci  better  for  a  while,”  he  once  writes 
to  her,  and  adds,  "And  then  I  ask  myself,  Why  remain 
longer  in  this  wretched  place  ?  If  I  were  still  the  old 
sparrow  on  the  roof,  I  should  have  flown  away  a  hundred 
times.” 

For  the  first  year  and  a  half  he  had  endured  this 
existence  without  allowing  the  beloved  woman,  whose 
absence  increased  his  misery,  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
condition  and  tone  of  mind.  In  the  letter  of  June  27, 
1772,  a  violent  cry  is  for  the  first  time  wrung  from  his 
strong  heart.  "  Which  of  us  twain  has  now  the  great- 
est  need  of  comfort  ?  is  the  question.  After  all,  you 
have  nothing  worse  than  cares  to  oppress  you,  the  end  of 
which  you  can  see  in  one  'way  or  another.  But  to  me,  at 
present,  all  my  life  is  so  loathsome!  so  loathsome!  I 
dream  away  my  days  rather  than  live  them.  Unremit¬ 
ting  toil,  which  wearies  without  pleasing  me,  — a  resi¬ 
dence  which  is  made  unbearable  by  the  utter  absence 
of  society  (for  the  society  which  I  could  have  I  do  not 
want) ,  with  the  prospect  of  everlasting  monotony,  —  all 
these  evils  exert  so  injurious  an  influence  on  my  sold, 
and  through  that  upon  my  body,  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  sick  or  well.”  This  letter  betrays  the 
secret  of  his  soul.  Before  all  else  it  was  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  desire  for  the  presence  of  the  beloved  one,  and 
despair  at  the  incalculable  duration  of  this  separation, 
which  rendered  his  situation  intolerable.  Her  picture 
was  his  only  joy.  "Receive  again  my  warmest  thanks 
for  the  mute  and  lifeless,  to  be  sure,  but  for  me  most 
entertaining,  best,  dearest  companion  in  my  Wolfenbiit- 
tel  solitude.  Alas,  if - .  You  know  what  I  wish.” 

Iu  the  pure  heart  of  this  manly  man,  the  feeling  of  so 
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mature  and  satisfying  an  affection  mnst  have  increased 
to  the  anguish  of  longing  as  he  saw  the  goal  of  union 
constantly  removed  into  uncertain  distance. 

“  Only  the  one  who  knows  what  ’tis  to  pine 
For  the  dear  object  of  a  love  like  mine, 

Knows  what  keen  griefs  and  cares  my  soul  annoy, 

Lonely,  and  separate  from  every  joy.” 

The  longer  Madame  Konig’s  residence  at  Vienna  con¬ 
tinued,  the  more  strongly  he  was  impelled  to  go  to  her ; 
and  people  "might  think  what  they  pleased  about  it.” 
He  felt  "worse  than  sick.”  "  I  am  discontented,  fretful, 
wild,”  he  writes  to  her,  October  2G,  1772  ;  "angry  with 
myself  and  with  the  whole  world,  you  alone  excepted.” 
These  were  the  three  months  when,  on  account  of  his 
gloomy  mood,  he  had  been  unable  even  to  write  to  her. 
Now  he  "  wished  to  pour  out  his  heart  to  the  only  person 
in  the  world  to  whom  he  could  give  his  confidence ;  ” 
and  he  does  so  in  a  manner  that  reveals  the  utter  hope¬ 
lessness  of  his  condition.  He  has  and  sees  only  a  single 
way  to  his  deliverance,  and  this  way  is  to  her. 

"  You  know,  my  dear,  what  I  have  often  confessed  to 
you  —  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  stay  here  much 
longer.  In  this  solitude,  I  grow  worse  and  more  stupid 
from  day  to  day.  I  must  go  among  men  again,  from 
whom  I  am  at  present  almost  wholly  severed.  For  of 
what  avail  is  it  that  I  can  visit  this  one  and  that  one 
here  and  in  Brunswick  ?  Visits  are  not  intercourse  ;  and 
I  feel  that  I  must  have  intercourse,  and  that,  too,  with 
people  who  are  not  indifferent  to  me,  if  I  am  to  retain  a 
spark  of  the  good  that  is  in  me.  Without  such  sympa- 
thv,  I  go  to  sleep,  and  wake  now  and  then  merely  to 
commit  some  stupidity.  Therefore  listen,  my  dear,  to 
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the  plan  I  have  marked  out  for  myself ;  for  how  it  will 
go  with  you,  I  can  see  very  plainly.  You  will  either 
never  get  away  from  Vienna,  or,  at  least,  not  soon. 
And  if  I  remain  sitting  here  with  my  hands  in  my  lap, 
there  will  be  no  result  from  all  those  projects  which,  in 
happier  moments,  I  have  often  represented  to  myself  as 
so  practicable  and  so  easy.  This  thing  alone,  conse¬ 
quently,  can  yet  save  me.” 

Pie  refers  here  to  the  plan'  of  his  journey  to  Italy, 
which  would  bring  him  first  to  his  betrothed  at  Vienna, 
and  from  whom  he  certainly  did  not  intend  to  be  again 
separated.  At  the  same  time,  he  wished  "  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes  what  there  was  in  that  place  for  him  to 
do,”  since  Vienna  had  often  been  spoken  of  to  him  in 
reference  to  his  future.  "  If  I  find  Vienna  so  attractive 
that  I  can  forget  Wolfenbiittel  for  it,  so  much  the  better. 
If  not,  I  shall,  at  least,  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
conferring  with  you,  my  dear,  and  of  ascertaining  what 
progress  I  have  made.”  Only  this  winter  he  wished  to 
work  industriously ;  after  that,  nothing  should  keep  him 
from  hastening  to  her.  "  My  heart  aches,”  he  writes, 
"  when  I  consider  how  few  peaceful  hours  you,  too,  may 
have.”  He  renounces  even  his  excursions  to  Brunswick, 
which  constituted  his  only  diversion,  in  order  to  realize 
this  purpose.  He  thus  writes  to  his  brother  in  reference 
to  the  subject :  "  Gladly  will  I  withdraw  from  all  society, 
and  fag  and  drudge  (Jcahlmdusern  und  biiffehi )  here  in 
solitude,  if  I  can  afterwards,  from  another  quarter,  win 
back  my  repose.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

UNAVORTHY  CONDUCT  OF  THE  CROWN-PRINCE  OF 
BRUNSWICK. 

IN  this  mood,  with  "head  full  of  whims,  and  heart 
full  of  gall,”  and  possessed  by  such  longing  that 
"  every  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  loved  one  made  him 
restless  for  a  week,  and  rendered  all  work  distasteful,” 
he  entered  upon  the  year  1773,  destined  to  be  the  most 
terrible  of  his  whole  life.  He  had  gone  to  Brunswick 
in  order  to  remind  the  court  of  his  existence.  So  far 
had  love  subdued  his  pride.  He  announces  the  change 
to  his  friend  in  these  words  :  "  F or  a  week  past  I  have 
been  obliged  to  appear  among  men.  New  Year’s  I  spent 
in  Brunswick,  at  court,  doing,  with  others,  what,  indeed, 
avails  nothing  when  done,  but  what  may  do  harm  if  per¬ 
sistently  left  undone.  I  crooked  my  spine,  and  wagged 
my  jaw.  The  only  wish  that  filled  my  thoughts  during 

this  time  was -  Alas  !  you  know  it  well,  my  love. 

Will  there  never  come  for  me  a  happy  year  again  ?  ” 

But  this  very  New  Year’s  attendance,  which  apparent¬ 
ly  promised  the  best  results,  was  to  be  the  occasion  of  a 
long  series  of  new  sorrows,  and  to  frustrate  that  plan  of 
travel  which  he  had  devised  for  his  deliverance.  He 
was  to  experience  what  it  is  "  to  have  to  do  with  great 
lords,”  and  to  make  studies,  in  a  practical  manner,  for 
the  picture  of  a  frivolous  prince,  which  he  might  after- 
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wards  employ  in  the  delineation  of  his  Hettore  Gonzaga. 
His  fate  depended  on  the  faithfulness  of  the  court  in 
keeping  its  promise  concerning  the  improvement  of  his 
situation,  and  on  its  becoming  convinced  that,  as  Lessing 
once  expresses  himself,  "it  is  not  exactly  fair  when  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  out  of  the  land,  have  the  highest  reputation, 
in  the  land  eat  the  poorest  bread.” 

And  it  really  seemed  as  though  he  was  to  be  helped  at 
last.  A  short  time  after  that  visit  to  court,  Lessino’was 
summoned  to  Brunswick  by  the  crown-prince,  Charles 
William  Ferdinand,  afterwards  the  unfortunate  hero  of 
the  campaign  of  Champagne  and  the  battle  of  Jena,  and 
who,  as  co-regent  of  his  father,  already  conducted  the 
government.  On  Lessing’s  arrival,  the  prince  informed 
him  that  he  was  to  receive  a  position  corresponding  to 
his  merits.  Professor  Lichtenstein,  of  Helmstadt,  whom 
the  duke  had  employed  as  special  adviser  in  all  services 
pertaining  to  the  history  and  rights  of  the  ruling  house, 
was  dead.  The  crown-prince,  therefore,  offered  Lessing 
this  vacant  situation  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  He 
was  to  retain  his  place  as  librarian  also,  and  to  receive 
an  income  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  establish  himself 
satisfactorily  in  Brunswick.  The  only  demand  made  in 
return  was,  that  he  should  renounce  his  project  of  quit¬ 
ting  the  Brunswick  service,  —  of  which,  as  it  appears, 
the  prince  had  been  informed,  —  and  promise  to  remain 
in  these  united  offices. 

How  happy  was  Lessing  when  he  saw,  thus  held  out 
for  his  acceptance,  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  long-cher¬ 
ished  desires  !  He  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  "  with¬ 
out  a  speedy  improvement  of  his  condition,  he  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer,”  and  took  the  offered  position  all 
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the  more  readily,  since  the  prince  communicated  to  him, 
in  confidence,  that,  by  so  doing,  he  would  "keep  a  foot 
on  all,"  and  that  it  depended  only  on  himself  to  ex¬ 
change  his  situation  very  soon  for  another  still  more  hon¬ 
orable.  Full  of  joy,  he  announced  to  Eva  Konig  this 
happy  turn  of  his  fate. 

"In  a  week,  or  fortnight,  at  most,”  he  writes  to  her, 
"  the  hereditary  prince  is  expected  back  from  a  sudden 
journey  to  Potsdam,  when  the  final  decision  as  to  the 
future  will  immediately  ensue.”  This  letter  was  the 
only  one  of  all  that  had  been  written  at  Wolfenbiittel 
which  breathed  a  feeling  of  undisturbed  content. 

All  his  Brunswick  friends  pressed  around  him  with 
congratulations  ;  and,  full  of  the  most  joyous  anticipa¬ 
tions,  he  returned  to  his  solitude  at  Wolfenbiittel.  He 
was  destined  to  be  terribly  undeceived.  For  now  begins 
a  spectacle  of  a  most  revolting  kind  —  the  toying  of  a 
heartless  prince  with  the  destiny,  character,  and  life  of 
the  most  distinguished  man  in  Germany ;  a  trifling 
which,  for  two  years,  embittered  his  feelings  even  to 
despair,  and  undermined  his  physical  and  intellectual 
energies  forever.  Lessing’s  letters  of  this  period  bear 
witness  to  the  Promethean  tortures  inflicted  upon  him  by 
the 'selfish  cruelty  of  a  superior  power;  and  their  testi¬ 
mony  places  an  ineffaceable  stigma  upon  the  memory  of 
this  prince,  who,  through  his  whole  life,  was  careful  to 
preserve  the  appearance  of  a  humane  and  cultivated 
ruler,  a  lover  of  science  and  the  arts,  but  who,  while 
he  corresponded  with  Moses  Mendelssohn  on  philosophy, 
and  pretended  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  Lessing, 
yet  permitted  the  latter  to  pine  for  years  in  loneliness 
and  poverty. 
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Lessing,  as  we  have  seen,  had  returned  to  Wolfien- 
biittel  with  the  firm  assurance  of  seeing  an  end  to  all  his 
troubles  in  a  week  or  two  at  most.  Ilis  honor  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  the  prince’s 
promise  ;  for,  by  that  announcement  of  his  bettered  con¬ 
dition,  he  had  given  the  most  complete  satisfaction  to  the 
relatives  of  his  betrothed,  who  were,  not  without  reason, 
surprised  at  his  long  delay. 

So  much  the  more  painful  was  it  to  him,  when,  instead 
of  the  brief  term  set,  two  months  elapsed  without  any 
word  from  the  prince.  "  I  could  go  mad,”  he  writes  to 
his  affianced,  April  3,  1773.  "  What  will  you  think  of 

me?  What  must  you  think  of  me?  I  wrote  to  you 
more  than  eight  weeks  ago  that  something  was  in  prog¬ 
ress  here  which  would  speedily  determine  my  future  fate, 
and  that  in  the  most  desirable  manner.  How  that  would 
be,  no  one  knows  better  than  yourself.  I  certainly  be¬ 
lieved  that  not  a  week,  surely  not  a  fortnight,  would 
pass  without  my  being  able  to  write  you  a  full  account 
of  the  matter.  But  this  fortnight  has  passed  four  times, 
and  you  have  not  received  a  line  from  me.  And  if  I 
were  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  my  expectations,  an¬ 
other  eight  weeks  might  very  likely  elapse.  Who  knows 
whether,  at  last,  I  might  not  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  I  had  been  deceived?  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  me 
go  mad?  Without  the  least  suggestion  on  my  part, 
they  send  me  a  special  summons,  pay  me  the  highest 
compliments,  amuse  me  with  idle  hopes,  and  then  act  as 
if  no  word  had  ever  been  spoken  on  the  subject !  Since 
then,  I  have  been  in  Brunswick  twice,  have  shown  my¬ 
self  at  court,  and  desired  to  know  on  what  I  might  rely. 
But  no  answer  was  vouchsafed,  or,  at  least,  as  good  as 
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none.  Now  I  am  here  again,  and  have  sworn  not  to  set 
foot  in  Brunswick  till  they  bring  the  matter  to  a  close 
as  voluntarily  as  they  began  it.  But  if  it  is  not  ended 
soon,  and  when  I  have  finished  certain  labors  in  this 
library,  which  I  cannot  -pursue  so  well  elsewhere,  and 
must  finish  it  I  would  not  lose  all  the  advantages  of  my 
sojourn  at  TV  olfenbiittel,  then  nothing  in  the  world  shall 
be  able  to  keep  me  here  any  longer.  I  can  find  any¬ 
where  as  many  comforts  as  I  shall  leave  behind  me  in 
this  place.  And  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  is  better 
to  go  begging  than  to  submit  to  such  treatment /”  In 
the  same  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  same  words,  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  his  brother,  a  few  days  afterwards,  "In  a 
year,  at  most,  I  shall  write  to  you  from  another  place 
than  Wolfenbiittel.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  study  for  a 
time  in  a  large  library ;  but  to  bury  one’s  self  therein  is 
madness.  I  can  perceive  as  readily  as  others  that  the  la¬ 
bors  in  which  I  am  now  engaged  are  making  me  obtuse.” 

And  again  more  than  two  months  elapsed.  He  had 
commenced  and  destroyed  more  than  twenty  letters  to 
his  affianced,  who  had  begged  him  to  wait  with  patience. 
Finally  he  writes  to  her,  June  27,  1773,  "After  hav¬ 
ing  spent  three  months  in  my  own  room  in  the  library, 
wishing  to  do  much,  and  assiduously  doing  nothing, 
without  even  visiting  a  single  human  being,  I  have  been 
forced  by  circumstances  to  go  to  Brunswick  again.  I 
was  obliged  to  remain  there  six  days,  and  returned  yes¬ 
terday,  feeling  a  little  more  cheerful,  but  in  no  respect 
more  favorably  situated.  Can  you  believe  that  I  do  not 
yet  know  what  my  prospects  are  ?  This  treatment  is 
unbearable ;  and  nothing  less  than  your  express  com¬ 
mand  restrains  me  from  taking  a  rash  step,  which  I  am 
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still  tempted  every  moment  to  take.  Shall  I  not  finally 
be  obliged  to  act  for  myself?  For  by  the  Eternal !  (bei 
Gott !)  I  can  no  longer  endure  such  conduct.  It  must 
break  or  bend.”  And  two  months  afterwards  matters 
still  stood  at  the  same  point. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  whose  "dawdling”  was  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  unwarrantable  delay,  the 
all  powerful  minister,  von  Schliefert,  was  dead.  But 
this  event,  on  which  Lessing  had  founded  new  hopes, 
wrought  no  change  in  his  affairs,  and  he  saw  himself,  as 
he  informed  Madame  Konig,  September  17,  1773,  "in 
danger  of  going  mad  through  indignation  and  sorrow.” 
He  was  tormented,  besides,  with  the  fear  that  she  whom 
he  left  for  months  without  letters,  because  he  had  only 
repugnant  news  to  tell  her,  might  doubt  his  love ;  and 
the  impossibility  of  doing  what  his  proper  manly  pride 
and  insulted  self-respect  made  it  his  duty  to  do,  namely, 
to  leave  at  once  the  service  of  the  duke,  increased  his 
distress.  "You  alone,”  he  writes  to  her,  "have  hith¬ 
erto  restrained,  and  still  restrain,  me  from  a  course,  the 
evil  consequences  of  which  I  can  foresee,  but  which  I 
should  certainly  have  adopted  long  ago,  if  I  had  not 
feared  to  forfeit  thereby  the  only  earnest  hope  of  my 
whole  life.  You  know  this  hope,  my  love  ;  and  by  your 
participation  therein,  I  conjure  you  to  banish  every  sus¬ 
picious  thought  which  may  arise  in  your  mind  concern¬ 
ing  me.”  But  his  courage,  at  least,  was  still  unbroken. 
He  informs  his  brother  that  he  has  received  no  answer 
to  his  remonstrances.  Now  he  wishes,  for  the  third  time, 
to  place  himself  "  so  that  the  fox  must  necessarily  come 
out  of  his  hole.”  "If  I  am  forced,”  he  continues,  "to 
demand  my  discharge,  I  shall  indeed,  for  the  first  mo- 
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ment,  be  somewhat  embarrassed  as  to  my  future  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  trust  it  will  be  for  the  first  moment  only.” 
But  the  longer  this  suspense  continued,  the  more  his 
self-reliance  lost  in  elasticity.  During  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year  1773  he  hardly  ever  emerged  from 
his  "accursed  castle,”  as  he  again  styled  his  abode  at 
Wolfenbiittel.  The  long,  solitary  winter  evenings, 
wdiich,  on  account  of  his  weak  eyes,  he  could  neither 
employ  in  study  nor  pass  in  society,  threw  an  ever- 
deepening  gloom  over  his  spirit.  He  seldom  wrote  to 
any  one  —  not  even  to  his  mother  and  brothers,  —  and 
felt  a  strong  inclination  to  send  a  circular  to  his  many 
acquaintances  with  the  request  that  they  should  regard 
him  as  dead.  There  are  intervals  of  even  three  months 
between  his  letters  to  Eva  Konig,  as  he  made  many 
attempts  before  sending  off  each  one. 

A  strong,  fierce  anger  against  the  prince,  who  had 
dared  to  wheedle  him,  took  possession  of  his  heart.  "I 
shall  never  forget  it  of  him  in  my  life,”  he  writes  to  his 
betrothed,  December  1,  1773.  "Next  January  it  will 
be  just  a  year  since  he  voluntarily  made  me  the  first  pro¬ 
posal.  When  the  time  is  up,  I  shall  write  him  a  letter, 
and  give  him  my  opinion  of  his  conduct  in  plainer  lan¬ 
guage  than  w'as  ever  yet  employed  towards  any  prince.” 

We  have  already  seen  that  Eva  Konig  knew  how  to 
calm  all  the  passionate  outbursts  of  this  injured  man 
by  loving  sympathy  and  gentle  admonitions.  On  this 
occasion,  also,  she  exercised  her  soothing  influence. 
Herself  encompassed  and  weighed  down  by  care  and 
trouble,  she  yet  answers  his  letter  in  these  words  :  — 

"  Gladly  wrould  I  endure  all  my  own  unhappiness  if 
you  were  only  cheerful  and  contented.”  She  does  not 
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believe  that  he  can  be  in  good  bodily  health  ;  otherwise 
he  would  have  the  power  "  to  control  the  enraged  feel¬ 
ing  which  expresses  itself  in  every  line  of  his  letter.” 
"  It  is  true,”  she  adds,  "that  you  have  been  cruelly 
trifled  with,  or  have  not  been  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  your  character ;  but  so  long  as  the  position  which 
has  been  offered  you  is  not  bestowed  upon  another,  you 
have  no  reason  to  resent  the  injury  so  bitterly.”  That 
the  prince  was  dishonest  in  his  offer  she  cannot  believe, 
for  then  she  too  must  regard  him  as  most  vile.  She  is 
inclined  to  think,  rather,  that  other  affairs  have  caused 
him  to  forget  the  matter,  and  that  no  one  reminds  him 
of  it,  since  Lessing  himself  fails  to  do  so ;  and  that 
this  view  is  the  more  probable,  as  she  hears  that  the 
financial  disorder  into  which  the  old  duke  had  plunged 
the  government  by  his  extravagance,  has  already  threat¬ 
ened  a  public  bankruptcy.  Her  persuasions  had  at 
least  this  effect  —  that  Lessing  did  not  write  the  pro¬ 
jected  letter  to  the  hereditary  prince.  But  the  vulture 
of  anger  consumed  his  heart  with  increasing  violence. 
He  allowed  four  months  to  pass  before  he  answered  her 
letter.  "  What  can  I  do  better  than  to  nurse  my  mad¬ 
ness  in  quiet,  so  as  not  to  burden  any  one  else  with  it !  ” 
How  unendurable  was  his  situation  is  best  seen  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  who  was  so  utterly  averse  to  "  pro- 
fessoring”  in  universities,  was  himself  inclined  to  accept 
a  position  as  professor  at  Heidelberg,  if  only  he  should 
not  need  to  solicit  it ;  for  he  would  rather  die  than  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate.  "When  a  man  like  myself 
offers  his  services,  he  appears  to  be  everywhere  super¬ 
fluous  ;  at  least,  he  will  be  taken  as  cheap  as  possible.” 
He  now  thought  he  knew  the  hereditary  prince  well 
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enough  "  to  feel  certain  that  when  the  said  prince  should 
come  to  the  throne,  he  would  sooner  sell  both  library 
and  librarian  than  do  anything  to  help  the  latter.” 

It  has  been  urged  in  excuse  for  the  strange  conduct  of 
the  Brunswick  prince,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Lessing’s 
circumstances,  and  that  Lessing  was  too  proud  and  sen¬ 
sitive  to  disclose  his  poverty  to  his  sovereign,  who  other¬ 
wise  would  have  certainly  aided  him.  But  this  evasion 
on  the  part  of  the  prince’s  eulogists  and  flatterers  is  of 
no  avail.  We  know  now  that  Lessing  did  reveal  his 
situation.  On  account  of  the  pressing  demands  of  his 
Hamburg  creditors,  he  was  compelled  to  solicit  the  duke 
for  aid,  in  the  following  brief  letter,  written  January  23, 
1774:  "I  venture  to  offer  to  your  serene  highness  a 
small  petition.  Without  any  fault  of  mine,  I  am  sud¬ 
denly  placed  in  embarrassments  from  which  I  can  relieve 
myself  only  by  most  humbly  praying  your  serene  high¬ 
ness  to  order  three  quarters  of  my  salary  to  be  paid  in 
advance.  The  granting  of  this  favor  I  shall  all  my  life 
remember  with  sincerest  gratitude,  as  a  new  token 
of  the  unlimited  grace  of  my  lord.”  The  request  was 
granted  :  but  neither  the  infirm  old  duke  nor  the  heredi- 
tary  prince  troubled  himself  any  further  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  man  who  had  laid  his  extreme  need  so  clearly 
before  their  eyes. 

On  the  20th  of  April  he  writes  to  his  brother,  "I 
shall  not  remain  another  year  in  these  miserable  circum¬ 
stances,  come  what  may.  My  friends  cannot  accuse  me 
of  inconstancy  on  account  of  the  change.  I  never  in¬ 
tended  to  spend  my  life  in  guarding  books  in  a  place 
like  Wolfenbiittel,  where  I  am  separated  from  all  the 
intercourse  that  I  need.  I  have  already  done  this  for 
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four  years ;  and  since  I  am  only  too  conscious  how 
much  more  dry  and  dull  in  mind  and  senses  I  have  be¬ 
come  during  this  period,  notwithstanding  my  enlarged 
historical  knowledge,  I  would  not  stay  another  four  years 
for  any  inducement.  But  I  must  not  remain  even  one 
year  longer,  if  I  would  be  of  any  further  use  in  the 
world.  Here  it  is  all  over  with  me  —  here  I  can  do 
nothing  more.  You  will  not  read  anything  of  mine  at 
the  coming  Fair,  for  I  have  done  nothing  the  whole 
winter ;  and  am  well  satisfied  at  having  completed  only 
the  one  great  work  of  philosophy,  or  poltroonery — that 
I  still  live.  God  help  me  further  in  this  noble  work, 
for  which  it  is  well  worth  while  to  eat  and  drink  every 
day.”  But  more  terrible  than  these  fierce  outbursts  of 
the  tortured  man,  is  the  silent  resignation  with  which, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1774,  the  chained  eagle  sub¬ 
mits  to  his  fate.  In  vain  he  seeks  to  stupefy  himself  by 
work,  "  by  plunging  from  one  worthless  literary  enter¬ 
prise  into  another.”  Even  the  contributions  previously 
referred  to,  he  fears  not  to  be  able  to  continue  much 
longer.  "/  see,”  he  writes  to  his  brother,  November 
11,  "  my  destruction  before  my  eyes,  and  finally  sur¬ 
render  to  it.”  Still  more  affecting  is  his  earlier  lamen¬ 
tation  to  his  old  friend  Bander  (November  12,  1773)  : 
"  On  my  entire  field  there  is  nothing  but  thorns.  In 
vain  you  remind  me  of  our  mutual  resolution  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  richest  flowers.  It  was  not  to  be!  It  is  all 
over  with  me,  and  every  poetic  impulse,  of  which  I 
never  had  many,  is  extinguished  in  my  soul.”  He  could 
not  even  undertake  a  tour  of  recreation  to  Berlin.  "I, 
who  once  wished  to  travel  over  the  whole  world,  shall, 
to  all  appearance,  moulder  away  amongst  old  tomes  in 
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dreary  Wolfenbiittel,  and  never  see  even  Berlin  again  !” 
To  his  affianced,  who  still  tarried  in  Vienna,  he  had 
not  written  for  another  interval  of  full  six  months. 
V  hen,  finally,  he  broke  the  silence,  his  language  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  hopeless  resignation.  "I  am  con¬ 
vinced,-’  he  writes  January  10,  1775,  "that  all  my 
endeavors  to  escape  from  these  accursed  circumstances 
are  in  vain.  Then  let  happen  what  tvill !  ” 

The  fear  that  he  may  be  tempted  to  commit  suicide 
passes  like  a  dark  shadow  over  one  passage  in  the 
letter :  "I  seem  to  my  acquaintances  as  merry  as  need 
be.  God  grant  that  they  may  not  one  day  exclaim, 
'  We  were  terribly  deceived  in  him  !  ’  ” 

These  records  explain  why  Lessing  was  so  little  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  just  towards  the  hero  of  the  poem  which  at 
that  time  filled  all  hearts  and  heads.  How  contempti¬ 
ble  must  have  appeared  the  pampered  melancholy  of  a 
love-sick  Werther,  to  him  who  felt  the  duty  and  pos¬ 
sessed  the  power  to  persevere  for  years  under  the 
pressure  of  wholly  different  burdens  and  sorrows ! 
Only  in  connection  with  Lessing’s  condition  can  we 
rightly  understand  his  well-known  severe  judgment 
upon  Goethe’s  work,  and  the  character  of  its  hero.* 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  despair  he  suddenly  collected 
his  energies  into  a  strong  resolve  to  free  himself.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  sending  that  last  letter  to  Madame 
Konig  he  had  gone  to  Brunswick  in  order  to  make  a 
final  attempt  to  bring  his  affairs  to  a  conclusion.  This 
attempt  failed,  and  he  at  once  returned  to  the  plan  which 
he  had  relinquished  two  years  before  for  the  sake  of  the 

*  See  the  chapter  “  Lessing  and  Goethe,”  in  the  following  book. 
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tempting  prospects  held  out  by  the  faithless  prince. 
He  wrote  to  his  brother  (January  24,  1775),  "For  a 
fortnight  I  have  been  in  Brunswick  in  an  extremely 
unpleasant  situation,  so  that  I  must  positively  air  my¬ 
self  elsewhere,  if  I  would  not  stifle  in  this  mire.  In 
fourteen  days  at  longest,  I  shall  go  from  hence  to 
Leipsic,  and  whether  from  there  first  to  Dresden  or  to 
Berlin,  I  cannot  yet  decide.” 

He  started  on  his  tour  without  any  fixed  plan.  But 
the  wide  world  had  been  his  element  long  enough  to 
renew  in  him,  after  he  had  passed  the  first  milestone, 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  old  sense  of  strength  and 
freedom.  He  himself  called  the  journey,  for  which  an 
advance  of  half  a  year’s  salary  must  furnish  the  means,* 
an  "  adventurous  ”  one ;  but  quieted  his  betrothed  at 
Vienna  by  the  assurance  that  he  had  not  burned  his 
ships  behind  him,  but  had  only  taken  leave  of  absence 
for  a  tour  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  then  arrived. 

He  told  no  one  in  Brunswick  of  his  intention  to  visit 
Vienna.  From  Dresden  he  first  requested  permission 
to  go  thither.  In  two  months  he  expected  to  return  to 
Wolfenbiittel.  But  now  he  was  drawn  powerfully  to 
the  friend  of  his  heart.  Longing  for  her  society,  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  for  three  long  years,  is 
expressed  in  every  fine  of  the  letters  that  he  sends  her 
on  the  way. 

"  If  I  could  only  fly !  ”  he  exclaims  from  Dresden, 
March  24,  1775.  Even  Prague,  which  he  had  never 
before  visited,  detained  him  only  one  day ;  and  on  the 
31st  of  March  the  two  excellent,  sorely-tried  beings 
enjoyed  the  great  happiness  of  meeting  again. 

*  Even  now  the  “noble”  Duke  of  Brunswick  did  nothing  for  the  sick 
roan,  so  imperatively  needing  help. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  JOURNEY  TO  ITALY. 

LESSING  had  gone  to  Vienna  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  Wolfenbiittel  in  company  with  Eva 
Ivonig,  who  had  finally  succeeded  in  so  far  arranging 
her  affairs  that  no  important  obstacle  now  opposed  their 
union.  She  herself  was  so  joyfully  excited  by  this 
hope,  that,  in  her  brief  letter  begging  him  to  hasten  his 
movements,  the  full  strength  of  her  love  broke  irresisti¬ 
bly  forth.  The  thought  of  seeing  him  again,  of  returning 
home  with  him,  almost  overpowered  her.  "  O  God,  if 
only  this  wish  may  be  granted  me  !”  she  exclaims.  "  It 
is  still  like  a  dream  that  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  here.  Meanwhile  I  embrace  you  a  thousand 
times  in  thought.”  She  desires  only  that  his  longing 
may  be  equal  to  hers.  She  pictures  to  herself  how  on 
the  return  journey  she  will  visit  his  family  with  him, 
and  request  the  blessing  of  his  aged  mother  upon  their 
union.  But  scarcely  had  they  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
each  other’s  society  for  ten  short  days,  when  one  of 
those  accidents  which  we  see  so  often  thwarting  Les¬ 
sing’s  plans  and  prospects,  granted  him,  at  the  most 
inopportune  time,  the  fulfilment  of  a  long-cherished 
wish,  and  that,  too,  under  circumstances  which  made  a 
refusal  on  his  part  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Vienna,  the  youngest  prince 
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of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  Leopold,  then  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  came  there  also,  on  a  visit  to  his 
relative,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  From  Vienna 
the  prince  wished  to  make  a  tour  to  Venice  and  North¬ 
ern  Italy,  and  urgently  requested  Lessing  to  accompany 
him.  Lessing  was  thereby  placed  in  a  most  embarrass¬ 
ing  position  with  regard  to  his  betrothed  and  to  his 
own  desires.  Nevertheless  he  had  important  reasons 
for  not  declining  the  invitation  of  the  son  of  his  sover¬ 
eign.  The  prince  was  ready  to  answer  for  his  father’s 
approval  of  the  project. 

It  seemed  probable  that  Lessing’s  position  at  IVolfen- 
biittel  would  be  improved  through  the  influence  of  such 
self-sacrificing  complaisance.  The  amiable  character 
of  the  prince  added  to  the  weight  of  his  request,  which 
was  also  supported  by  the  empress.  And  to  all  this 
was  joined  Lessing’s  old  desire  to  see  Italy,  which  he 
expected  to  gratify  in  some  degree  by  this  short  tour, 
originally  planned  for  only  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Besides,  after  years  of  deepest  despondency,  his  feel¬ 
ings  had  now  recovered  a  high  and  healthy  tone.  The 
visit  to  Vienna  had  refreshed  and  invigorated  him. 
Taken  out  of  the  weary  solitude  of  his  life  at  Wolfen- 
biittel,  he  had  regained  his  self-confidence  and  hope  in 
the  future  through  renewed  intercourse  with  the  world. 
Respect  and  affection  met  him  everywhere.  In  Berlin, 
friends  and  patrons  were  already  laboring  at  plans  for 
securing  to  him  a  suitable  situation  in  that  city.  In 
Vienna,  whither  he  had  brought  the  strongest  recom¬ 
mendations  from  the  imperial  ambassador  at  the  Prus¬ 
sian  court,  Baron  Von  Swieten,  he  had  been  welcomed 
with  a  reception  brilliant  beyond  his  expectation.  The 
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magic  of  his  personal  presence  ancl  his  noble  sim¬ 
plicity  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  Very 
soon  after  his  arrival  he  wg?  presented  to  the  emperor 
and  empress  by  their  express  desi-f'e.  and  most  graciously 
received  by  them  both.  Emilia  Gbdotti  was  represented 
in  the  Imperial  Theatre  in  his  honor;  and  cheers  from 
the  vast  assembly  greeted  the  poet  on  his,  appearance. 
"  Never  before  has  a  German  scholar  been  received  here 
with  so  much  distinction  from  the  sovereigns  down  to 
the  general  public,”  wrote  the  influential  councillor 
of  state,  Von  Gebler,  to  Nicolai,  in  Berlin,  soon  after 
Lessing’s  departure ;  and  added  that  he  should  use 
every  exertion  to  secure  this  great  man  permanently  for 
Vienna. 

The  empress,  with  whom  he  had  another  audience 
during  his  stay,  when  she  heard  that  he  had  decided 
to  accompany  Prince  Leopold,  whom  she  loved  very 
tenderly,  gave  him  an  autographic  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  governor  of  Lombardy,  Count  Lir- 
mian,  in  Milan  —  a  statesman  distinguished  for  learning 
and  culture. 

It  is  known  that  no  worthy  result  followed  the 
brilliant  projects  for  elevating  taste  and  culture  in 
Vienna  and  Austria,  through  all  ranks  of  society,  by 
the  founding  of  academies,  and  the  introduction  of 
North-German  scholars.  But  it  makes,  nevertheless, 
a  peculiar  impression  to  see  the  author  of  Minna  Von 
Barnhelm  and  Emilia  Galotti,  whom  Lrederic  the  Great 
had  neglected  for  so  many  years,  so  celebrated  at 
Vienna,  Maria  Theresa  conversing  with  him  on  science 
and  art,  and  asking  for  his  opinion  concerning  the  state 
of  taste  and  culture,  of  learning  and  literature,  of 
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public  institutes  and  the  theatre  in  her  dominions.  Les- 
sing,  who  constantly  maintained  Iris  prudent  reserve 
and  dignity  in  the  presence,  of  magnates,  gave  general 
and  evasive  replies,  excusing  himself  through  his  inad¬ 
equate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  things  around 
him.  However-,  the  empress  divined  correctly  enough 
the  true,  substance  of  his  judgment.  "I  think  I  under- 
stand'.yoiV’  she  said.  "  I  know  well  that  there  is  not 
much -progress  in  good  taste  amongst  us.  But  where 
is  the  fault  ?  I  have  done  everything  that  my  discern¬ 
ment  and  my  ability  prompted  ;  but  1  am  often  obliged 
to  remember  that  I  am  only  a  woman,  and  women 
cannot  accomplish  much  in  these  matters.” 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Lessing  began  his  journey 
with  the  prince.  The  separation  from  his  affianced 
was  hard  for  both,  especially  for  the  one  left  behind, 
who  thus  saw  her  beautiful  hopes  again  frustrated. 
"May  God  forgive  your  prince,”  she  wrote,  a  few  days 
after  Lessing’s  departure,  "for  having  deprived  me  of 
your  society  —  I  shall  never  forgive  him.  Vienna  is 
desolate  since  I  miss  in  it  my  best  friend.  I  can  truly 
say  the  few  days  enjoyed  here  with  you  are  the  only 
happy  ones  I  have  spent  in  this  place.”  However,  she 
still  hoped  that  Lessing  would  return  in  season  to  con¬ 
duct  her  home  to  Hamburg  from  Heidelberg,  whither 
she  directed  her  course  after  leaving;  Vienna. 

At  Heidelberg,  after  seven  weeks,  she  received  his 
first  letter  from  Milan,  and  was  happy  to  hear  from 
him  again  at  last.  A  second  letter,  from  Venice,  re¬ 
ceived  four  weeks  later,  deprived  her  of  all  hope  of 
the  longed-for  meeting  in  Heidelberg,  and  the  return 
together.  Alone  and  in  sadness  she  entered  upon  her 
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journey  towards  the  close  of  July,  and  her  sadness 
increased  to  the  severest  distress,  when,  after  that  sec¬ 
ond  letter,  all  intelligence  from  the  beloved  traveller  sud¬ 
denly  ceased.  Her  letter  of  August  3  is  filled  with  "  a 
thousand  anxious  thoughts  about  his  health,”  since  he 
had  felt  unwell  at  Venice ;  she  fears  that  he  is  "  lying 
sick  in  some  miserable  place  or  other.”  From  week  to 
week  she  hopes  in  vain  for  news ;  but  four,  five,  six 
months  pass,  and  no  letter  comes  !  Then,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  long  trial  of  her  love,  her  faith  in  his  heart 
and  character  is  shaken.  Rumors  come  to  her  that  he 
is  now  in  Corsica,  now  in  Rome,  and  thinks  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  latter  city  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Finally 
she  learns  that  he  is  expected  in  Brunswick  from  Naples, 
but  can  scarcely  credit  the  intelligence.  How  affecting 
is  the  gentle  manner  in  which  she  expresses  her  com¬ 
plaints,  in  the  letter  of  November  5  :  "Why  do  you  not 
write?  Have  all  the  fine  things  that  you  have  seen  so 
captivated  your  soul  that  you  have  forgotten  me  entire¬ 
ly?  You  have  surely  forgotten  your  last  words  when 
you  solemnly  promised  to  comfort  me  with  frequent 
letters.  You  know  well  that  all  the  sorrow  and  trouble 
that  can  come  upon  me  may  be  alleviated  by  a  few 
lines  from  you.  Why,  then,  do  you  neglect  me  so 
cruelly?  Perhaps  you  now  think  again  as  you  have 
already  once  thought.  Then  would  to  God  I  could 
think  SO  too  !  ”  These  last  words  were  in  allusion  to 
that  unhappy  period  at  Wolfenbiittel,  when  Lessing,  in 
despair  at  the  prospect,  resolved,  like  a  genuine  Tell- 
heim,  no  longer  to  fetter  his  betrothed  to  his  fate. 

"You  bad  man!”  she  continues  in  the  same  letter; 
"  by  and  by  the  whole  world  will  blame  you ;  but  I  will 
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only  weep  !  Surely,  if  you  knew  how  sorely  you  torture 
me  by  your  silence,  you  would  withdraw  from  the  great¬ 
est  pleasure  in  order  to  converse  with  and  console  me. 
You  can  do  this  in  a  very  few  words.  Only  say  to  me, 
'I  am  well  and  your  friend,’  and  I  shall  be  content.  I 
hope  you  will  certainly  do  this  soon.”  But  two  months 
more  elapsed  without  the  fulfilment  of  her  hope.  Not 
until  January,  1776,  did  she  receive  a  letter  from  him, 
announcing  his  return  to  Vienna.  And  while,  during 
this  weary  time,  she  had  suffered  all  the  cares  and  tor¬ 
ments  of  disappointed  affection,  he  had  not  been  spared 
the  same  trial. 

While  she  believed  him  sick,  or  that  he  had  aban¬ 
doned  her,  and  yet  received  occasionally,  through  the 
papers,  intelligence  of  his  life  and  health,  Lessing,  who, 
since  April  29,  had  "not  seen  a  single  word”  of  hers 
except  her  first  letter,  had  given  himself  up  to  the 
gloomiest  fears.  "What  could  I  believe,”  he  wrote 
afterwards  from  Vienna,  December  26,  "except  that 
you  must  be  dead,  or,  at  least,  so  sick  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  you  to  send  me  any  news  of  yourself?  ” 
"With  these  dark  thoughts”  he  had  dragged  himself 
through  the  entire  journey,  till,  from  a  letter  of  a  Bruns¬ 
wick  friend,  -received  December  5,  at  Bologna,  he 
learned  that  she  was  still  alive.  He  hastened  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Vienna,  where  he  found  that  none  of  their 
letters  had  been  forwarded,  thanks  to  the  inexcusable 
negligence  of  unscrupulous  friends,  who  had  assumed 
the  care  of  them.  Since  all  his  early  letters  remained 
unanswered,  he  had,  in  despair,  entirely  given  up  writ¬ 
ing  ;  and  thus  the  carelessness  of  these  officious  persons 
has  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  Lessing’s 
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impressions  of  Italy,  in  the  freshness  of  familiar  episto¬ 
lary  communication,  for  which  his  fragmentary  diary 
forms  only  a  very  imperfect  compensation. 

In  1776  the  lovers  were  at  length  brought  to  the  goal 
of  them  long-desired  union,  and  yet  not  without  having 
first  overcome  a  new  succession  of  obstacles.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  narration  of  these,  however,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  accompany  Lessing  on  his  Italian  tour.  The 
long-expected  diary  of  the  journey  has  lately  appeared.* 
But  the  few  sheets,  filled  with  disconnected  notes  on  the 
most  varied  subjects,  by  no  means  deserve  this  name. 
They  are  nothing  but  a  memorandum  book,  in  which 
the  traveller  has  jotted  down,  with  rapid  hand,  this  and 
that  tiling  worthy  of  observation,  in  order  afterwards 
to  elaborate  it  more  fully  in  letters  or  diaries,  or  to 
preserve  it  for  occasional  reference.  In  a  sojourn  of 
twelve  days  at  Turin,  only  one  date  is  prefixed;  and 
for  the  stay  in  Borne,  only  one  here  and  there  :  the 
larger  portion  of  the  notes  is  wholly  without  indica¬ 
tion  of  time  and  place.  Concerning  the  first  half  of 
the  journey,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  24th 
of  August,  when  the  record  begins,  that  is,  concern¬ 
ing  Lessing’s  first  impressions  of  Italy,  in  his  sojourn 
at  Brescia,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
and  his  excursion  to  Corsica,  nothing  at  all  is  recorded ; 
and  thus,  beyond  these  scanty  notes,  we  are  limited  to 
the  four  letters  written  during  the  first  two  months,  for 
our  knowledge  of  this  important  event  in  his  life. 
Through  Lessing’s  later  years  his  fate  displays  a  spirit 
of  demoniacal  irony  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 

*  In  the  most  recent  edition  of  Lessing’s  works  by  W.  von  Maltzahn, 
XI.  2,  pp.  29-63. 
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sion) ,  in  thus  fulfilling  every  great  desire  of  his  heart 
only,  by  such  compliance,  to  bring  upon  him  new  cares 
and  deeper  sorrows.  His  journey  in  Italy  is  a  striking 
instance  of  this  peculiar  experience.  The  pleasure  of  vis¬ 
iting  that  country,  which  he  had  struggled  after  for  long 
years,  was  granted  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  that 
changed  this  pleasure  into  an  unavoidable  evil,  and  per¬ 
verted  the  expected  enjoyment  into  a  series  of  bitter  dis¬ 
appointments.  The  very  fact  that  he  who  was  so  desirous 
to  preserve  his  solitary  independence,  that,  in  his  former 
preparations,  he  had  declined  all  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion,  was  now  obliged  to  perform  the  longed-for  journey 
as  the  dependent  companion  of  a  prince,  may  well  be 
called  a  revenge  and  sarcasm  of  envious  fate.  But  the 
worst  feature  of  this  dependence  lay  in  his  being  forced, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  to  wander  in  aimless  and 
planless  excursions  through  a  land  which  no  one  was 
better  qualified  than  he  to  investigate  in  orderly  suc¬ 
cession.  With  a  heavy  heart  he  had  consented  to  ac¬ 
company  the  prince,  from  whose  favor  he  had  reason  to 
hope  for  a  change  in  his  circumstances  at  Wolfenbuttel ; 
and  an  excursion  to  Northern  Italy  promised,  as  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  double  sacrifice  which  he  was  obliged 
to  make,  "a  foretaste,”  at  least,  of  the  land  towards 
which  his  eager  desires  and  intellectual  aspirations  had 
so  long  been  directed.  This  foretaste  was  indeed  de¬ 
lightful.  Even  from  Milan  he  wrote  to  his  brother  that 
all  his  impressions  were  such  "  as  wholly  to  renew  his 
old  desire  to  live  and  die  in  Italy.”  Nevertheless,  he 
was  anxious  to  return.  His  heart  was  bleeding  from 
the  separation  from  his  love.  "Not  an  hour  passes,” 
he  wrote  her  from  Milan,  May  8,  1775,  "without  my 
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finding  occasion  to  regret  that  I  am  not  travelling  with 
you  instead.  For  I  shall  derive  very  little  benefit  from 
my  journey,  since  I  am  invited  everywhere  with  the 
prince,  and  thus  all  my  time  passes  in  visits  and  at 
table.”  He  was,  therefore,  almost  in  despair,  when, 
one  month  later,  he  was  obliged  to  announce  from 
Venice  that  the  return  would  still  be  deferred  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  as  personal  considerations  determined  the 
prince  not  to  enter  Germany  again  until  his  affairs  there 
had  been  satisfactorily  arranged.  "  This  is  what  comes 
from  having  to  do  with  princes  !  ”  he  exclaims.  "  There 
is  no  dependence  to  be  put  upon  them ;  and  when  a 
person  is  once  in  their  talons,  he  must  stay  there,  nolens 
volens.”  The  arrangement  of  these  affairs  was  deferred 
from  time  to  time.  The  journey,  originally  planned  for 
eight  weeks,  extended  to  as  many  months,  during  which 
period  Lessing,  forced  to  accompany  the  prince  in  va¬ 
rious  erratic  excursions,  the  termination  of  which  might 
be  expected  every  day,  incapable  of  making  proper  use 
of  such  trips,  not  free  to  employ  his  time  in  his  own 
way,  without  due  preparation,  without  books  and  other 
helps  which  he  needed  every  hour,  felt  his  despondency 
increase  to  desperation,  through  the  total  cessation  of 
all  letters  from  home.  Surely  this  journey  to  Italy  is 
the  most  unhappy  that  a  German  author  ever  made ! 
The  travellers  went  from  Venice  to  Leghorn  by  the  way 
of  Florence.  From  the  latter  city  Lessing  informed  his 
affianced  (July  17),  for  the  third  time,  that  the  prince 
could  not  yet  return,  and  had  therefore  determined  on  a 
trip  to  Corsica.  This  letter  was  lost ;  and  of  the  tour 
itself,  which  lasted  about  fourteen  days,  no  record  is 
preserved.  On  the  3d  of  August  they  were  in  Genoa, 
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and  proceeded  on  their  homeward  way  as  far  as  Turin. 
But  as  the  decision  concerning  the  future  of  the  prince 
had  not  yet  arrived,  he  resolved,  after  waiting  four 
weeks,  to  turn  about  and  visit  Rome  and  Naples  in  all 
haste.  They  went,  therefore  (September  9),  from 
Turin,  by  way  of  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Voghera,  Pa¬ 
via,  Parma,  Reggio,  Modena,  Bologna,  and  Loretto,  to 
Rome,  where  they  remained  only  two  weeks,  including 
three  days  spent  at  Frascati  and  Albano  ;  and  this  time 
was  shortened,  besides,  by  audiences  with  the  pope  and 
the  chief  cardinals,  which  Lessing  was  obliged  to  attend. 
"  September  26.  Began  to  look  about  with  Reiffen- 
stein,”  *  reads  one  note  in  Lessing’s  memorandum. 
From  Rome  the  travellers  went  to  Naples,  and  then 
back  to  Rome,  where,  finally,  the  prince  received  by  a 
courier  a  command  from  his  father  to  return  home  as 
speedily  as  possible,  which  was  obeyed  without  delay. 
At  the  beginning  of  December  Lessing  was  again  in 
Germany.  In  Munich  he  parted  from  the  prince,  and 
returned,  by  the  way  of  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Berlin, 
to  Wolfenbiittel. 

The  few  leaves  of  the  diary  that  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  imperfect  and  fragmentary  as  they  are,  bear 
testimony  to  the  variety  of  interest  which  Lessing  took 
in  the  country  and  people  of  Italy.  That  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  ancient  and  modern  art  attracted  the  author 
of  Laokoon ;  that  the  numerous  monuments  of  the  past 
delighted  the  antiquary ;  that  the  libraries  and  the  vast 
collections  of  national  literature  entranced  the  scholar ; 
and  that,  finally,  he  did  not  reject  the  opportunity  of 
forming  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  most  cele- 


*  The  cicerone  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Goethe. 
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brated  artists,  scholars,  and  statesmen  of  Italy,  —  would 
be  a  matter  of  course,  even  if  the  records  did  not  ex¬ 
pressly  show  it.  His  name  was  illustrious  enough  to 
be  honorably  known,  even  in  Italy.  The  old  blind 
Cardinal  Albani,  formerly  the  patron  of  Winckelmann, 
introduced  him  personally  to  Pope  Pius  VI.  ;  the  Ne¬ 
apolitan  minister  of  state,  Marquis  Tanucci,  Naples’  fa¬ 
mous  reformer,  received  him  with  distinction  ;  Cardinal 
Duke  Braschi,  the  highly  cultivated  nephew  of  the  pope, 
honored  the  most  celebrated  author  of  Germany  with 
a  splendid  medallion,  bordered  with  antique  cameos  ; 
and  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  Italy  rivalled  each 
other  in  their  zeal  to  show  him  friendship.  At  Venice 
he  found,  in  a  collection  of  modern  dramas,  translated 
from  foreign  languages  into  Italian  by  Elizabeth  Cam- 
iner,  his  play  of  "  Miss  Sara  Sampson ;  ”  and  he  was 
delighted  to  observe  that  the  Italians  were  be  Annin  2  to 
show  an  interest  in  German  literature,  as  they  had 
already  proved  by  naturalizing  Gellert,  Gessner,  and 
Klopstock  into  their  language.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
lamented  afterwards  to  Winckelmann’s  friend,  the  libra¬ 
rian  Dassdorf  in  Dresden,  that  the  Italians  cared  too 
little  for  their  own  older  literature,  and  that,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  had  searched  all  the  libraries  of  Italy  in  vain 
for  the  original  edition  of  Benvenuto  Cellini’s  treatises 
on  sculpture,  and  on  the  goldsmith’s  art.* 

But  these  brief  notes  show,  also,  that  Lessing  gave 
attention  to  political  conditions  and  social  relations  ;  to 
popular  life  and  its  manifold  expressions  in  the  different 
dialects,  the  institutions  of  culture,  the  theatre,  archi¬ 
tecture,  manner  of  life,  even  down  to  food  and  drink, 

*  See  Dassdorf ’s  note  to  Winckelmann’s  letter  to  Itiedesel,  April,  1763. 
Winekelmann’s  Works,  II.  522,  Stuttg. 
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as  he  found  all  these  in  Italy.  Especially  characteristic 
are  two  expressions.  A  Piedmontese  author,  Joseph 
Baretti,  who  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in  England, 
where  he  had  wi'itten  a  work  on  Italy  and  the  Italians, 
in  which  he  lamented  the  ignorance  prevailing  in  his 
native  district,  Piedmont,  had  been  criticised  and  cor¬ 
rected  by  a  patriotic  fellow-citizen,  Joseph  Yernazzo, 
who  sought  to  repel  this  reproach  by  pointing  to  the 
great  number  of  Piedmontese  scholars.  To  this  Les¬ 
sing  observed,  drily,  that  he  did  not  think  the  nmltitude 
of  scholars  should  come  at  all  into  the  account,  since, 
by  the  side  of  many  learned  men,  the  people  might  still 
he  very  ignorant.  The  second  remark  has  reference  to 
the  concordat ,  a  short  time  before  concluded  between 
Sardinia  and  the  Papal  See,  and,  as  usual,  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  temporal  government.  "  Philosophical 
jurists,”  remarks  Lessing,  "are  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
these  concordats,  because  thereby  abuses  and  encroach¬ 
ments  are  finally  metamorphosed  into  prerogatives,  to 
winch  the  ruler  has  given  his  consent.” 

Lessing  never  elaborated  the  impressions  of  his  tour 
in  Italy.  His  untoward  destiny,  that  refused  him  the 
hoped-for  repetition  of  this  journey,  hindered  him  in  using 
the  materials  already  collected  ;  and  when  we  look  about 
in  his  later  works  for  some  vestiges  of  those  impressions, 
there  stands  out  only  the  figure  of  the  monk  in  "Nathan 
the  Wise,”  for  which  he  may  have  made  the  studies  in 
Italy.*  But  that  the  notes  preserved  to  us  are  far  from 
containing  all  that  Lessing  wrote  down  during  that 
journey,  is  evident  from  the  recently  published  inventory 
of  his  judicially  audited  literary  remains  ;  f  and  from  a 

*  Compare  Stahr’s  ein  J ahr  in  Italien,  II.  523. 

t  See  Westermann’s  Monatschrift,  No.  3,  December,  1856. 
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letter  to  Nicolai,  in  1777,  wherein  he  says  that  as  soon 
as  he  has  finished  the  "irksome,  unprofitable  labor”  for 
his  contributions,  he  will  undertake  better  thing's,  for 
which  he  thinks  he  still  has  strength ;  that  he  reckons 
among  these,  various  observations  which  he  made  on  his 
tour  in  Italy,  and  by  which  the  Antiquarian  Letters 
were  to  become  a  complete  book.  But  all  those  jottings 
are  probably  lost  to  us  forever. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

lessing’s  maefjage. 

ON  the  23d  of  February,  1776,  Lessing  arrived  in 
Brunswick ;  just  one  year  from,  the  time  that  he 
had  started  upon  that  hastily-planned  excursion,  which, 
contrary  to  every  purpose  and  calculation,  was  to  grow 
into  the  greatest  and  longest  journey  of  his  life.  He 
was  in  a  melancholy  mood  before  he  reached  Vienna, 
and  this  mood  became  more  and  more  gloomy  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  northward.  His  Italian  journey  seemed  to  him 
a  failure.  He  had  entered  upon  it  unprepared  (accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ideas) ,  without  any  fixed  anus  ;  and  interrup¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds,  induced  by  dependence  upon  a  princely 
companion,  had  prevented  his  deriving  the  benefit,  other¬ 
wise  possible,  from  what  was  presented  to  his  notice. 
And  now,  after  the  mild  sky  of  Italy,  he  encountered 
all  the  terrors  of  a  severe  German  winter,  while  be¬ 
fore  him  he  saw  the  old,  unchanged  circumstances  of 
his  situation  at  Wolfenbiittel,  from  the  pressure  of  which 
he  had  hoped  to  escape  by  that  fugitive  journey. 

The  prospects  for  obtaining  a  suitable  position  in 
Vienna  were  very  doubtful,  and  he  was  averse  to  laying 
any  plans  for  such  a  contingency,  through  his  own  deep- 
seated  dislike  to  the  manner  of  life  in  that  city,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  opinion  of  Madame  Konig,  who 
always  maintained  that  the  quiet  of  Wolfenbiittel  was 
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better  adapted  to  bis  disposition,  as  well  as  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  domestic  life,  provided,  only,  that  his  po¬ 
sition  there  could  be  improved  in  some  respects.  Les¬ 
sing  himself  shared  this  view.  Nevertheless,  he  came 
back  with  the  firm  determination  to  renounce  his  former 
relations,  unless  the  long-promised  amelioration  should 
be  granted  him.  He  repeated  this  purpose  in  all  his 
letters  to  Ins  betrothed,  written  on  the  homeward  jour¬ 
ney,  and  felt  so  strongly  impelled  to  obtain  immediately 
and  personally,  in  Brunswick,  some  certainty  concern¬ 
ing  his  future,  that  he  even  gave  up  the  pleasure  of 
first  visiting  her  in  Hamburg,  as  he  had  promised,  and 
as  she  had  be°’°;ed  him  to  do.  He  went  from  Vienna 
by  way  of  Prague  and  Dresden  (whence  he  visited  his 
aged  mother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  eleven  years) 
to  Berlin.  Besides,  his  means  were  so  exhausted  that 
he  w'as  obliged  to  borrow  from  his  brothers,  in  order 
to  defray  his  expenses  to  Brunswick. 

Arrived  there  he  found,  of  course,  everything  going 
on  the  old  way.  In  his  own  affairs,  as  usual,  nothing 
had  been  done.  This  neglect  grieved  him  deeply.  Al¬ 
ready,  at  Dresden,  where  he  sought  out  the  royal  Danish 
consul,  Von  Hennings,  a  relative  of  the  Hamburg  fam¬ 
ily  Reimarus,  to  which  he  was  bound  by  close  ties  of 
friendship,  he  had  confessed  to  this  man  that  he  "had 
never  been  able  to  consult  his  tastes  and  inclinations 
in  his  labors  at  Wolfenbiittel,”  a  confession  which  elicited 
from  his  young  and  enthusiastic  admirer  an  exclamation 
of  astonished  indignation  at  such  unworthy  treatment 
of  the  noblest  German  mind.  And  now,  three  days  after 
his  return,  Lessing  wrote  to  Madame  Ivonig,  "I  shall 
wait  from  eight  to  fourteen  days  longer,  and  then  write 
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to  the  duke,  in  plain  terms,  that  the  total  derangement 
of  my  affairs  compels  me  to  seek  some  improvement  for 
them ;  and  since  there  is  no  prospect  of  obtaining  this 
in  Brunswick,  I  am  forced  to  tender  my  resignation. 
If  they  wish  to  do  anything  for  me,  they  will  certainly 
do  it  after  such  a  declaration.  If  they  do  not  intend  to 
stir  in  the  matter  —  well,  then,  to  be  sure  I  shall  receive 
my  dismissal.  Yes,  my  love,  I  cannot  think  of  this 
future  without  throwing  aside  my  pen.”  Again,  in  this 
dilemma,  the  loving  prudence  and  intelligent  energy  of 
Eva  appeared  in  all  their  greatness.  Joyfully  ready  to 
adapt  her  life  wholly  to  the  necessities  of  the  man  she 
loved,  she  conjured  him,  in  the' most  urgent  manner,  to 
take  no  hasty  step.  "JSTot  in  vain,”  she  wrote  in  reply, 
"  did  I  dread  to  receive  your  first  letter  from  Brunswick. 
It  has  filled  me  with  terror  and  anxiety.  The  way  in 
which  you  think  of  bringing  your  matter  before  the 
duke  seems  to  me  altogether  too  dangerous.  Methinks 
I  would  not  choose  it,  even  if  I  were  in  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  circumstances  ;  and  in  such  a  strait  you  are  not 
yet,  unless  your  debts  amount  to  much  more  than  is 
known  to  me.  Otherwise  I  cannot  understand  how, 
for  a  shabby  thousand  dollars,  you  should  be  willing  to 
hazard  your  honor  so  far  as  to  declare  to  the  duke  that 
your  affairs  are  utterly  deranged.  That  would  be,  in 
my  opinion,  to  abase  yourself  too  much ;  but  not  so  if 
you  should  write  to  the  duke  that,  with  your  present 
salary,  you  cannot  make  ends  meet;  have  hitherto 
added  something  every  year  from  your  own  means,  and 
therefore  find  it  necessary  to  apply  for  an  increase  of 
pay.  I  am  certain  that  you  will  not  meet  with  refusal, 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  I  feel  almost  certain  that  if  you 
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go  to  work  in  the  manner  you  propose,  the  affair  may 
turn  out  very  badly.”  She  begs  that  he  will  not,  by  any 
rash  action,  put  weapons  against  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  hereditary  prince,  whom  he  does  not  regard  as 
his  well-wisher.  She  represents  to  him  that,  if  his  res¬ 
ignation  is  accepted,  he  will  have  no  prospect  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  place  at  Dresden,  where,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  visit  he  had  received  intimation  of  an  appointment 
to  Hagedorn’s  position,  as  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Art ;  since  (she  says)  Hagedorn  is  still  living.  And, 

.  in  fact,  the  latter  lived  more  than  four  years  longer. 
This  letter  made  the  intended  impression  upon  Lessing. 
Kot  that  he  entirely  abandoned  the  course  so  much 
feared  by  his  Eva,  but  he  "took  it  with  more  circum¬ 
spection.”  He  wrote,  first  of  all,  to  the  crown-prince, 
and  represented  to  him  the  unworthy  treatment  which 
he  had  endured  for  the  last  three  years  ;  setting  it  forth 
"  so  palpably  ”  that,  as  he  expressed  himself,  "it  could 
not  fail  to  sting  him  severely.”  "  But  my  complaint 
has  produced  its  effect,”  he  wrote  to  his  betrothed. 
"  My  avowal  that  I  wished  to  request  my  dismissal  from 
the  reigning  duke  was  very  unexpected  to  the  crown- 
prince,  and  he  seemed  earnestly  disposed  to  do  every¬ 
thing  to  prevent  such  a  step.”  Unfortunately  this  let¬ 
ter  of  Lessing,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  Madame 
Konig,  together  with  his  reply  to  the  answer  of  the 
prince,  is  lost.  They  must  have  been  masterpieces  of 
noble  candor  and  manly  dignity ;  for  Eva  Konig,  a 
woman  always  moderate  in  her  expressions,  wrote  con¬ 
cerning;  them,  "If  I  had  not  before  esteemed  and  loved 
you  as  much  as  one  can  love,  your  letters  to  the  prince 
•would  certainly  have  brought  me  to  it.  In  the  perusal 
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I  have  embraced  you,  in  thought,  a  hundred  times.” 
Nevertheless,  the  final  decision  was  delayed  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  summer,  and,  as  usual,  through  the  fault  of 
the  crown-prince,  who,  in  this  whole  transaction,  appears 
in  the  most  disadvantageous  light.  He  did  not  deem  it 
beneath  his  dignity  even  to  summon  Lessing,  by  a  letter 
which  he  had  purposely  dated  falsely,  to  an  audience 
which,  on  that  account,  he  was  sure  to  miss.  It  was 
truly  his  own  experience  that  caused  Lessing  afterwards 
to  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Nathan,  the  celebrated 
words,  — 

“  too  mean  ? 

And  what,  then,  for  a  magnate  is  too  mean !  ” 

And  for  what  object  did  a  German  prince  allow  a 
Lessing,  the  pride  of  the  German  nation,  to  languish 
for  years  in  anxiety,  distress,  and  despair ;  to  under¬ 
mine  his  intellectual  powers  by  uncongenial  studies,  or 
blunt  them  in  unworthy  labors  for  earning  his  daily 

bread  ?  An  increase  of  salary,  amounting  to - two 

hundred  thalers  !  For  the  additional  sum,  granted  after 
six  years’  waiting,  was  only  such  as  to  raise  his  salary 
from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  thalers  !  As  a  salve 
for  all  the  hurts  endured,  they  also  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  aulic  councillor  ( Hof  rath ) ,  winch,  for  Les¬ 
sing,  was  an  irony  keener  than  is  elsewhere  known  in 
the  annals  of  German  literature.  What  he  thought  of 
this  title,  how  utterly  he  despised  his  investiture  with 
such  a  toy  of  puerile  vanity,  we  have  already  seen. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1776,  Lessing  was  finally 
united  quietly  to  his  beloved  Eva,  at  the  country  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  Hamburg  friend.  Only  the  nearest  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  bride  were  present  as  witnesses  of  the  cere- 
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mony,  since  he  had  especially  requested  that  no  other 
company  should  be  invited.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
took  his  wife  home  to  Wolfenbiittel.  From  thence  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  Charles,  whom  he  had  informed  of 
his  betrothal  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  nuptials,  "Of 
my  marriage  I  might  say  much  to  you.  You  know  my 
wife,  although  you  will  scarcely  remember  her,  as  she 
has  met  you  only  once.  When  I  assure  you  that  I  have 
always  regarded  her  as  the  only  woman  with  whom  I 
would  trust  myself  to  live,  you  will  surely  believe  that 
she  possesses  all  I  seek  for  in  a  wife.  If,  then,  I  am 
not  happy  with  her,  I  should  certainly  have  been  more 
unhappy  with  any  other.  In  short,  come  to  us  next 
summer  and  see.”  To  his  sister,  who  imparted  to  him 
his  mother’s  blessing,  he  wrote,  "This  blessing,  I  hope, 
is  to  accompany  us  ;  for  my  wife  is  in  all  respects  such 
as  I  have  long  wished  for  —  as  good  at  heart  and  true 
as  we  have  ever  known  our  mother  to  be  towards  our 
father.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  LITERATURE,  AND  OTHER 

ESSAYS. 

IN  the  last  chapters,  we  have  followed  the  course  of 
Lessing’s  personal  history,  without  interruption,  to 
the  point  where  a  final  end  of  his  sorrows  seemed  to 
be  promised  in  the  happy  union  with  the  chosen  of  his 
heart.  Although  our  sketch  was  obliged  to  renounce 
the  plan  of  weaving  into  the  story  of  these  six  years 
the  progress  of  his  literary  activity,  yet  it  affords  the 
reader  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  survey  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  individual  experience  upon  his  intellectual  per¬ 
formances,  and  explains  the  very  fragmentary  nature  of 
his  productions  during  this  unhappy  period  of  his  life .  F or 
when  we  examine  the  writings  which  belong  to  this  time, 
we  find,  with  the  single  exception  of  Emilia  Galotti,  which 
was  projected  long  before,  nothing  that  can  be  even  re¬ 
motely  compared  with  the  creations  of  the  six  preceding 
Years  ;  namely,  Minna  von  Barnhelm  and  Laokoon,  the 
Dramaturgy,  or  even  the  Antiquarian  Letters.  They 
are  almost  all  mere  trifles,  isolated  "shreds,”  as  he  him¬ 
self  called  them.  In  the  prime  of  his  manhood  he  lacked 
the  impulse  to  enter  upon  a  labor,  even  like  that  of  the 
completion  of  the  Laokoon,  which,  when  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  his  Italian  journey,  in  1769,  he  thought  he 
could  accomplish  in  a  few  months.  How  he  rated  these 
6  (121> 
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"  shreds,”  how  worthless  he  considered  these  products  of 
his  literary  labor,  we  have  already  heard  repeatedly  from 
himself ;  and  though  it  was  his  fixed  habit  to  depreciate 
all  his  performances,  this  time,  unfortunately,  the  words 
came  from  his  heart.  To  be  sure,  like  the  king  in  the 
ancient  fable,  he  changed  into  gold  everything  that  he 
laid  his  hand  upon ;  and  thus  even  these  scraps  and 
tatters  of  his  mind,  in  the  articles  which  he  contributed 
as  librarian,  and  which  he  threw  on  paper  for  his  daily 
bread,  while  suffering  under  great  depression  of  spirit, 
possess  a  high  interest  for  us.  But  none  the  less  on 
that  account  must  we  lament  the  fate  which  condemned 
this  lofty  mind  to  such  ignoble  work  in  the  fulness  and 
ripeness  of  its  power  —  a  fate  that  robbed  him  and  us 
of  incomparably  more  precious  fruits  of  his  genius. 

First  of  all,  indeed,  it  behooved  him  to  show  the 
world  that  he  was  not  called  librarian  in  vain,  and  that 
he  was  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  office.  As  he 
had  approved  himself  in  Breslau  a  competent  business 
man  and  government  clerk,  so  he  made  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  show  equal  ability  as  chief  director  of  a  library. 
In  this  purpose  originated  the  first  three  parts  of  his 
"  Contributions  to  History  and  Literature  from  the  Treas¬ 
ures  of  the  Ducal  Library  at  Wolfenbiittel,”  and  his 
Essay  on  Berengarius  of  Tours. 

The  Tellheim-like  scrupulousness  of  his  conception  of 
honor  caused  him  to  regard  such  labors,  however  dis¬ 
tasteful  they  might  be  to  him,  as  a  necessary  fulfilment 
of  duty  towards  the  sovereign  whose  pay  he  had  ac¬ 
cepted.  When  his  publisher  complained  aloud  that 
thereby  the  new  edition  of  his  "  Miscellaneous  Writings  ” 
would  come  to  a  stop,  —  in  fact  it  remained  stationary 
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till  after  Lessing’s  death,  —  lie  replied,  "  The  Contribu¬ 
tions  must  be  finished  at  any  rate,  for  I  will  not  have 
the  name  of  a  librarian  for  nothing ;  and  it  would  be 
also  a  ground  of  suspicion  and  censure  if  I  should  oc¬ 
cupy  myself  entirely  with  foreign  labors.”  In  his  strict¬ 
ness,  however,  he  was  disposed  to  regard  as  "  foreign 
labors  ”  everything  that  was  not  in  direct  connection  with 
his  office.  It  is  really  affecting  to  hear  him  apologize 
even  for  having  written  Emilia  Galotti.  He  begged 
Ebert  to  present  the  work  to  the  crown-prince,  since  he 
himself  "  does  not  dare  write  him  in  reference  to  the 
subject.”  "  I  should  be  obliged,”  he  continues,  "  to  apol¬ 
ogize  to  him  for  a  labor  in  which  I  ought  not  now  to  be 
engaged ;  and  I  so  dislike  to  apologize.  You  will  also 
say  incidentally,  that  it  is  really  a  labor  which  was  com¬ 
pleted,  for  the  most  part,  several  years  ago,  and  to 
which  I  have  now  only  given  the  finishing  touches.”  If 
any  further  evidence  were  needed  to  show  how  ill  adapted 
was  Lessing  for  a  life  of  dependence,  and  how  bitterly 
he  always  felt  his  servitude,  it  would  be  furnished  by 
these  words,  in  which  his  whole  pride  of  character  is 
revealed.  Moreover,  chance  favored  him  in  his  design 
of  showing  himself  to  the  world  as  a  librarian,  inasmuch 
as  he  happened,  on  the  very  first  day  of  his  rummaging 
among  the  books,  to  discover  a  work  by  the  famous 
scholastic  Berengarius  of  Tours,  written  in  the  time 
of  Gregory  VII,  and  of  the  highest  importance  for 
medieval  church  history.  It  was  the  hitherto  un¬ 
known  refutation,  prepared  by  this  celebrated  scholar 
and  fiercely  persecuted  heretic  of  the  eleventh  century, 
in  answer  to  the  accusation  of  his  principal  adversary 
Lanfrancus ;  and  the  warm  interest  which  Lessing  took 
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in  Ills  discovery  was  not  so  much  a  scholarly  as  a  purely 
human  interest,  like  that  which  we  saw  prominent  in  his 
"Rettungen”  of  an  earlier  period.  It  was  the  honest 
inquirer,  the  thinker,  to  whom,  in  the  search  after  truth, 
reason  was  worth  infinitely  more  than  authority,  and 
who  saw  in  the  rejection  of  reason  an  abnegation  of 
human  dignity,  —  in  a  word,  the  man  after  his  own 
style  of  thought  and  feeling,  —  whom  Lessing  recog¬ 
nized  in  this  Berengarius  of  Toms,  and  towards  whom 
he  was  the  more  strongly  attracted  because  the  church 
had  branded  his  memory  as  that  of  a  heretic,  and  latei 
theology  had  accused  him  of  apostasy  from  what  he  knew 
to  be  truth,  thus  defaming  his  character,  both  as  an  in¬ 
vestigator  and  as  a  man.  The  new-found  treatise  gave 
Lessing  the  means  of  defending  him  victoriously  against 
all  such  accusations  ;  and  it  is  this  phase  of  Lessing’s  es¬ 
say,  leaving  the  dogmatic  contents  to  a  history  of  theol¬ 
ogy,  that  we  wish  briefly  to  set  forth,  because  it  belongs 
to  the  characterizing  of  Lessing  himself. 

This  "learned,  acute,  and,  as  regards  his  life  (even 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  enemies) ,  blameless 
man,”  the  church  had  branded  as  a  heretic.  But  what 
is  a  heretic?  asks  Lessing.  "It  is  a  man  who  wishes, 
at  least,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes.  The  only  question 
is,  whether  he  has  good  eyes.  In  certain  ages  the  name 
of  heretic  is  the  greatest  recommendation  that  can  be 
transmitted  by  a  scholar  to  posterity  —  far  greater  than 
the  name  of  sorcerer,  magus,  exorcist,  for  these  serve  to 
cover  many  an  impostor.”  In  such  an  age  lived  Beren¬ 
garius,  and  the  preceding  delineation  of  the  "  heretic  ” 
receives  its  full  illumination  through  a  second  descrip¬ 
tion,  in  which  Lessing  portrays  a  youthful  friend  of  the 
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liberal  scholar,  who  was  a  good  representative  of  the 
great  mass  of  blind  followers  of  tradition.  "  This  young 
man,"  says  Lessing,  "was  one  of  those  very  common 
people,  who,  with  half-open  eyes,  saunter  through  life  as 
though  in  a  dream,  either  because  from  inability  they 
cannot,  or  from  cowardice  suppose  they  must  not,  or 
from  love  of  ease  will  not,  think  for  themselves.  They 
hold  fast  to  what  was  taught  them  in  their  childhood ; 
and  happy  is  it  if  they  do  not  demand  that  others  should 
follow  their  example  of  unquestioning  belief.” 

Still  more  significant,  however,  is  the  manner  in 
which  Lessing  defends  this  bold  searcher  after  truth 
against  the  assaults  of  a  modern  theologian,  Mosheim, 
who  had  accused  Berengarius  of  studied  obscurity  and 
ambiguity  in  the  expression  of  his  views,  through  fear 
of  the  consequences.  In  the  refutation  of  this  unwar¬ 
rantable  suspicion,  the  whole  nobility  of  Lessing’s  great 
character  appears. 

"  God  forbid  !  ”  he  exclaims.  "I  know  not  whether 
it  be  a  duty  to  sacrifice  happiness  and  life  to  the  truth ; 
certainly  the  courage  and  resolution  necessary  to  such  a 
sacrifice  are  not  gifts  which  we  can  bestow  upon  our¬ 
selves.  But  this  I  know  is  duty ;  if  one  attempts  to 
teach  truth,  he  must  teach  it  in  its  integrity,  or  not  at 
all ;  clearly  and  roundly,  without  enigmas  or  reserves  ; 
with  perfect  trust  in  its  efficacy  and  utility ;  and  the 
gifts  required  for  such  a  decision  are  in  our  own  power. 
Whosoever  will  not  acquire  these,  or,  when  acquired, 
will  not  use  them,  shows  that  he  has  a  very  poor  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  human  understanding ;  and  he  deserves 
to  lose  the  confidence  of  his  hearers,  who,  while  he  frees 
them  from  some  gross  errors,  yet  withholds  the  com- 
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plete  truth,  and  thinks  to  satisfy  them  by  a  compromise 
with  falsehood.  For  the  greater  the  error,  the  shorter 
and  straighter  the  way  to  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand, 
refined  error  can  prevent  our  recognition  of  its  nature, 
and  forever  blind  us  to  the  truth.”  Therefore  nothing 
seemed  more  unworthy  to  Lessing  than  the  role  of  a 
"pimp  of  truth,”  such  as  historians  had  imposed  upon 
his  client.  "  Because  Berengarius  was  weak,  must  he 
therefore  have  been  intentionally  false  ?  Because  I  must 
pity  him,  am  I  also  obliged  to  despise  him?  The  man 
who  is  faithless  to  Truth  in  threatening  dangers,  may 
yet  love  her  much  ;  and  Truth  forgives  him  his  infidelity 
for  the  sake  of  his  love.  But  whosoever  thinks  of  pros¬ 
tituting  Truth  under  all  kinds  of  masks  and  rouge,  may 
indeed  be  her  pimp,  but  he  has  never  been  her  lover.” 
And  because,  in  Lessing’s  eyes,  there  was  "  scarcely 
anything  worse  than  such  a  pimp  of  Truth,”  he  was  the 
more  rejoiced  at  the  fortunate  discovery  of  that  treatise  by 
Berengarius,  which  enabled  him  to  prove  that  the  illus¬ 
trious  investigator  had  never  been  false  to  known  truth, 
and  had  constantly  professed  and  maintained  it  with 
conciseness  and  perspicuity. 

To  the  same  category  of  "  Rettungcn  ”  belongs, 
amongst  other  miscellaneous  treatises  of  this  period,  the 
one  on  Adam  Neuser,  an  unfortunate  Lutheran  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who,  on  account  of  his 
disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  had  been  driven 
out  of  Germany,  and  finally  made  even  an  outlaw,  by 
the  spirit  of  theological  persecution.  One  cannot  read 
without  emotion  this  short  essay,  occasioned  by  the 
discovery  of  a  manuscript  letter  which  the  unhappy 
wanderer  had  written  from  Constantinople  to  a  German 
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friend.  Lessing  reviewed  the  cause  of  the  persecuted 
man,  who,  only  by  his  flight  out  of  Christendom,  had 
escaped  execution  at  the  hands  of  his  fanatical  inquisi¬ 
tors,  and  thus  procured  for  him  a  new  hearing  from 
posterity.  He  pointed  out  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  his 
Christian  judges,  the  theologians,  whose  sentence  against 
the  heretic,  even  after  he  had  professed  repentance  and 
promised  amendment,  amounted  to  this  :  "  Oft1  with  his 
head  first !  we  can  see  about  the  amendment  afterwards, 
if  God  wills.”  "What  a  happiness,”  adds  Lessing, 
"  that  the  time  is  past  when  such  sentiments  were  called 
religion  and  piety  ;  at  least  that  such  days  have  ceased 
to  dawn  under  our  sky  !  But  what  a  humiliating  thought, 
if  it  were  possible  that  they  could  ever  return  !  ” 

We  shall  see,  farther  on,  that  Lessing  sent  forth  this 
essay  as  a  forerunner  of  the  first  of  the  famous  "  Wol- 
fenbiittel  Fragments,”  afterwards  published  by  him. 
The  remaining  articles  of  this  period  have  now  only  a 
purely  literary  interest.  The  highest  reverence  for 
Lessing  cannot  deny  the  melancholy  fact  that,  forced  by 
his  unfortunate  circumstances,  he  wasted  precious  time 
over  these  writings.  He  realized  this  when  he  wrote  to 
Gleim,  even  concerning  the  first  and  most  important  of 
these  articles,  "Is  it  not  the  greatest  absurdity  in  me  to 
send  you  the  enclosed  book  (on  Berengarius)  ?  Only  a 
still  greater  absurdity,  perhaps,  is,  that  I  have  written 
it.  God  grant  that  you  may  not  take  this  expression 
for  modesty  ;  for  really,  I  am  sufficiently  proud  of  my 
own  abilities  to  believe  that,  with  the  same  tune  and  assi¬ 
duity,  I  could  have  written  something  far  better.”  Ebert 
had  admired  Lessing’s  many-sidedness  in  a  poetic  epistle, 
which  contains,  among  others,  the  following  words  :  — 
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“  So  to  the  thoughtful  eye  appears  the  oak, 

Its  rough  bark  covered  with  a  varied  cloak 
Of  moss  and  fungi  nourished  by  its  strength.” 

Lessing  accepted  the  name  bestowed  upon  his  bio¬ 
graphical  labors,  and  sent  them  to  his  friend  (1773), 
with  the  remark,  "  Here  you  have  a  whole  dung-cart 
full  of  moss  and  fungi !  ”  But  thereby  the  question  oc¬ 
curs  to  him,  for  the  right  answer  of  which  he  begs  the 
"thoughtful”  critic — the  question  whether  it  is  the  oak, 
or  the  soil  in  which  the  oak  stands ,  that  brings  forth  the 
moss  and  the  fungi  around  and  on  the  tree.  If  it  is  the 
soil,  how  can  the  oak  help  it,  if  finally  these  parasitic 
growths  become  so  extensive  and  numerous  as  to  draw 
all  nourishment  to  themselves,  and  so  the  top  of  the 
tree  withers  ?  But  no  matter  —  let  it  wither  !  The  oak, 
so  long  as  it  lives,  lives  not  through  its  top,  but  through 
its  roots.”  The  polished  courtier  replied  to  this  signifi¬ 
cant  complaint  of  the  heart-sick  man,  by  the  assurance 
that  he  was  thoroughly  healthy  if  he  would  only  con¬ 
sider  himself  so  ;  and  by  the  intelligence  that  the  crown- 
prince  had  declared  "  such  a  tragic  poet,  such  a  wit, 
such  a  philosopher,  and  such  a  scholar  had  hardly  ever 
been  united  in  one  person.”  It  was  the  same  prince 
who  allowed  Lessing  to  starve  for  years  ! 

The  only  essay  of  general  interest  among  these  mis¬ 
cellaneous  papers,  is  the  one  on  the  epigram — that 
"small,  distinctive  point  in  a  whole  wide  world  of  those 
nameless  verses  which  we  characterize  as  the  poetry  of 
fine  conceit.”  *  Lessing  wrote  these  "  scattered  observa¬ 
tions,”  as  he  modestly  styles  Ins  masterly,  and,  to  the 
present  day,  unexcelled  treatise,  on  the  occasion  of  the 


*  Vischer,  Aesthetik,  III,  1374. 
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new  edition  of  liis  own  epigrams,  which  he  now  (1771) 
rounded  off  with  the  charming  epilogue,  — 

“  My  reader,  if  in  all  that’s  here  contained, 

You  nothing  worthy  of  your  thought  have  found, 

You  will,  at  least,  in  gratitude  be  bound 
To  me  for  what  in  mercy  I’ve  retained.” 

This  epigram  is  at  the  same  time  an  illustration  of 
Lessing’s  definition  of  the  epigram,  the  essential  part 
of  which,  in  accordance  with  present  testhetical  views, 
he  showed  to  be  expectation  excited,  and  then  satisfied 
by  explanation.  We  see  that  Lessing  requires  of  the 
perfect  epigram,  as  of  the  perfect  fable,  the  analogy  of 
an  action ,  which  he  regarded  as  the  kernel  and  essence 
of  all  kinds  of  poetry.*  Herder,  who  so  willingly  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Lessing’s  "philosophical  pioneer-paths,”  has 
endeavored  also  to  complete  his  theory  of  the  epigram, 
particulars  concerning  which  can  be  found  in  Guhrauer  : 
here  we  will  give  only  the  example  that  he  employs  in 
defending  the  class  of  epigrams  addressed  to  persons, 
which  Lessing  rejected  —  that  is,  the  epigram  in  the 
simple  Grecian'  sense  of  the  word.  "W  e  quote  this 
verse,  because  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ex¬ 
pressions  of  homage  that  one  kindred  genius  has  paid 
to  another, 

“  Who  is  Germany’s  noble  son, 

Smitten  with  such  love  for  truth, 

That  no  form  of  hers  he’ll  shun  ? 

Feeble  age  and  blooming  youth, 

Looks  that  men  despise  or  fear  — 

All  to  him  are  good  and  dear  — 

Lessing  is  the  one !  ” 


5  * 


*  Guhrauer,  II.  2,  30. 
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During  the  period  now  under  consideration,  Lessing 
rarely  returned  to  the  witty  pleasantries  of  his  youth. 
Of  the  few  epigrams  written  at  'VVolfenbiittel,  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  of  a  melancholy  import.  lie  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  great  world  when  he  wrote  the 
lines,  — 

“  The  world  is  like  a  pair  of  scales  ; 

What’s  light  ascends,  what’s  weighty  falls.” 

The  very  fact  that  he  wrote  epigrams  again  seemed  to 
him  a  sign  of  approaching  old  age. 

“  That  I  again  with  epigrams  am  playing, 

I,  poor  poor  Willibold, 

Confirms  what  many  aches  and  pains  are  saying, 

That  I  am  growing  old.” 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  contests  with  fanatical  priests 
which  embittered  his  last  years,  he  wrote  (1779),  in  an 
album  where  the  memorials  of  friends  already  deceased 
were  marked  with  a  cross,  the  affecting  epigram,  which 
moves  us  the  more  deeply  when  we  remember  that  his 
grave  was  to  remain  without  either  cross  or  monumen¬ 
tal  stone :  — 

“  Here  will  I  lie !  for  here,  when  life  has  ceased. 

I’ll  have,  if  not  a  stone,  a  cross  at  least !  ” 


EMILIA  GALOTTI. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EMILIA  GALOTTI. 

THE  only  "  work  of  genius  ”  to  the  completion  of 
which  Lessing  roused  himself  up  at  the  beginning 
of  this  most  unhappy  period  of  his  life,  was  his  Emilia 
Galotti.  Fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since,  immediately 
after  the  failure  of  his  journey  (with  Winkler),  he  had 
undertaken  the  elaboration  of  this  material.  Ten  years 
later  he  had  again  taken  up  this  juvenile  work,  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  in  order  to  complete  it  in  a  form  designed  for 
theatrical  representation,  but  not  for  publication.  The 
ruin  of  the  National  Theatre  at  Hamburg  caused  bim 
to  lay  aside,  also,  this  second  arrangement  of  the  play. 
Not  until  the  autumn  of  1771  did  he  take  the  poem  in 
hand  again.  A  tour  to  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  had  strengthened  and 
refreshed  him.  He  had  returned  to  his  Wolfenbiittel 
solitude  with  renewed  courage,  and,  eight  weeks  after¬ 
wards,  was  enabled  to  send  to  his  brother  the  first  three 
acts  for  the  press.  In  February  of  the  following  year 
the  whole  was  finished. 

Emilia  Galotti  is  the  touchstone  of  Lessing’s  Ham- 
burg  Dramaturgy,  so  far  as  the  latter  work  contains  his 
theory  of  tragedy.  The  same  man  who  had  freed  his 
country,  theoretically,  from  the  dominion  of  French 
affectation  and  bathos,  was  to  complete  this  emancipation 
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practically,  in  tlie  creation  of  a  work,  satisfying  fully 
the  claims  which'  he  had  made  on  the  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  tragedy,  after  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  and  by 
an  appeal  to  Shakespeare  and  the  ancients. 

And  what  kind  of  a  work  is  this  Emilia  Galotti?  A 
full  century  has  elapsed  since  Lessing,  in  this  creation, 
laid  the  corner-stone  to  the  structure  of  a  peculiarly  nation¬ 
al  tragedy ;  as  in  Minna  von  Barnlielm  he  had  given  us 
our  first  national  comedv.  For  three  generations  it  has 
maintained  itself  on  the  German  stage  ;  not  merely  pro¬ 
longing  its  life  through  the  piety  of  a  grateful  posterity, 
which  was  forced  to  honor  in  it  the  propitious  fate  of 
the  German  tragic  muse,  "after  whose  long  struggle  of 
many  years,”  as  Goethe  admiringly  exclaims,  "this  piece 
rose,  like  the  sacred  isle  of  Delos,  out  of  the  Deluge  of 
Gottsched,  Weisse,  and  Gellert,  in  order  mercifully  to 
receive  the  wave-encircled  goddess.”  Xo !  for  three 
generations  the  greatest  masters  of  German  acting  have 
employed  their  best  powers  and  won  their  most  brilliant 
successes  in  the  representation  of  this  play,  which  already 
agitated  the  hearts  of  our  great-grandfathers  at  a  time 
when  young  Goethe  wrote  his  first  essays  on  criticism,  and 
was  enraged  because  the  Vienna  reviews  could  find  nothing 
better  to  say  of  "such  a  work”  than  a  meagre  and  insipid 
exclamation,  "Whom  has  it  not  enraptured?”  *  What 
vital  force  in  a  poem  which,  coming  as  the  first  of  its 
class,  and  immediately  before  the  opening  of  a  new 
epoch  in  national  literature,  has  outlived  victoriously  so 
many  developments  of  the  German  mind  ;  whilst  nearly 
all  contemporaneous  productions,  even. those  approved 
by  Lessing  himself,  such  as  the  tragedies  of  Gersten- 


♦  Goethe’s  Works,  XXXIII.  70. 
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berg,  and  Lei-ewitz,  and  many  later  efforts  of  the  Storm 
and  Stress  period,  and  of  the  following  time,  have  sunk 
into  oblivion,  and  vanished  from  the  literary  horizon  ! 
Nevertheless,  criticism  has  scarcely  at  any  time  been 
just  to  this  work.  From  contemporaries,  whose  judg¬ 
ments  we  shall  communicate  hereafter,  this  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  ;  -till  less  from  the  later  romanticists,  to  whom 
Lessing  was,  and  always  remained,  a  rock  of  offence. 
But  even  Goethe  felt  respectful  reverence,  rather  than 
sympathetic  admiration,  for  the  poem,  whose  tragical 
element,  so  keen,  so  relentless,  was  opposed  to  the  con¬ 
ciliatory  proclivity  so  strong  in  his  nature;  and  in  his 
old  age  this  antagonism  was  intensified  into  utter  dispar¬ 
agement  of  the  piece,  and  repudiation  of  his  former  com¬ 
mendation.  Schiller,  who,  according  to  Goethe’s  tes¬ 
timony,  disliked,  in  general,  Lessing’s  dramatic  works, 
cherished  towards  his  Emilia  Galotti  a  decided  antipathy, 
which  is  very  easily  explained  by  a  comparative  glance  at 
the  pomp  and  pathos,  and  profuse  portraiture,  in  Schil¬ 
ler's  own  dramas,  in  contrast  to  the  extreme  simplicity, 
severity,  and  conciseness  of  Lessing’s  poetry.  Perhaps 
Gervinus  alone  has  done  perfect  justice,  in  the  affirmation 
that  this  piece,  assailed  by  so  many  critics,  can,  under 
certain  conditions,  be  placed,  from  a  psychological  and 
tragical  point  of  view,  safe  from  every  attack  :  for  so  it 
is  in  fact.  But  the  conditions  are  none  other  than  those 
contained  in  the  undisputed  proposition  that  every  work 
of  art  must,  first  of  all,  be  interpreted  from  itself,  and 
measured  by  itself.  This  rule  is  especially  necessary  in 
deciding  upon  the  merits  of  so  individual  a  production 
as  Lessing’s  Emilia  Galotti. 

"We  should  not  stop  to  consider  the  objection  of 
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Schlegel,  that  Lessing,  in  this  tragedy,  had  "disguised 
under  a  fictitious  name,  and  in  the  relations  and  man¬ 
ners  of  modern  Europe,  an  old  famous  deed  of  rude 
Roman  virtue,  which  is  indelibly  recorded  in  the  world’s 
history,”  had  not  a  distinguished  aesthetical  writer  of  our 
own  day  repeated  this  reproach  in  other  words.  Says 
Frederic  Yischer,*  "Lessing,  in  Emilia  Galotti,  has 
chosen  from  mature  reflection,  a  subject  out  of  Roman 
history,  in  order  to  embody  therein,  contrary  to  its  nature, 
a  social  and  moral  question  of  modern  times.”  Nothing 
can  be  more  unfounded  than  this  assertion.  Lessing 
did  not  choose  his  subject  out  of  Roman  history.  What 
lie  took  from  Livy’s  well-known  story  of  Virginia  was 
nothing;  but  the  fact  that  a  father  killed  his  daughter  in 
order  to  save  her  from  the  violence  of  a  tyrant.  It  was 
this  fact,  this  situation,  that  incited  him  to  invent  a 
thoroughly  new  fable,  belonging  wholly  to  another  time  ; 
the  circumstances  and  course  of  which  are  such,  that  a 
father  is  forced  to  do  to  his  daughter  (and,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  with  the  consent,  and  even  at  the  earnest  request, 
of  that  daughter)  what  the  Roman  did  to  his  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago.  That  fact  was  the  germ,  out  of  which, 
in  the  poet’s  soul,  his  fair  work  of  art  was  developed. f 

There  is  no  objection  to  calling  Emilia  Galotti  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  burgeoise.  Lessing  himself  has  done  so  in  the 
already  quoted  letter,  J  where,  speaking  of  his  choice 

*  Aesthetik,  II.  367. 

f  The  mere  external  event  reminds  us  of  the  daughter  of  Yirginius  ; 
but  as  regards  the  psychological  motive,  the  analogy  is  much  stronger  be¬ 
tween  Emilia  Galotti  and  Richardson’s  Clarissa,  who  seeks  refuge  in  death 
from  the  very  thought  of  dishonor.  Besides,  both  the  English  fiction  and 
the  German  tragedy  move  in  the  sphere  of  domestic  relations,  and  the 
whole  interest  centres  in  the  trials  and  virtue  of  one  human  being.— Trans. 

X  Yol.  I.  page  170. 
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of  a  subject,  he  says  that  the  fate  of  a  daughter  slain 
by  her  father,  because  her  virtue  is  more  precious  than 
her  life,  appears  to  him  sufficiently  tragic  in  itself,  and 
enough  to  agitate  the  whole  soul,  although  no  overthrow 
of  the  entire  government  may  follow  that  deed.  But 
since  Lessing’s  tragedy  rests  upon  a  freely  invented  plot, 
it  is  the  duty  of  criticism  to  ignore  every  comparison 
with  that  old  Roman  story,  and  to  decide  only  whether, 
and  how,  the  modern  poem  is  justified  in  itself.  It  is 
very  true  that  in  cases  like  this,  where  only  a  single  ele¬ 
ment,  and  not  a  whole  plot,  is  offered  to  the  dramatist, 
there  is  imminent  danger  that  while  fancy  is  active  in  the 
characters  and  single  traits,  the  plot,  as  a  whole,  will  be 
a  mere  arbitrary  combination.*  Let  us  see,  therefore, 
whether  this  reproach  concerns  the  poet,  and  especially 
whether  the  accepted  catastrophe,  which,  in  fact,  formed 
with  him  the  point  of  departure,  is  in  harmony  with  his 
own  creation. 

A  fundamental  law  of  Lessing’s  Dramaturgy  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Fear  and  sympathy,  the  chief  emotions  of  tra¬ 
gedy,  arise  mainly  from  the  situations,  not  from  the 
characters  ;  like  situations,  therefore,  give  like  tragedies. 
Lessing  relied  upon  this  principle,  while  he  built  up  his 
work  on  the  purely  human  element  which  he  found  in 
the  Roman  story,  and  changed  the  catastrophe  of  an  his¬ 
torical  conflict  of  political  partisanships  into  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  a  modern  domestic  tragedy,  though  possessing 
not  less,  on  that  account,  a  great  political  background. 
The  old  Roman  theme  had  been  treated  frequently  be¬ 
fore  his  time,  especially  by  the  French. f  He  himself, 

*  Vischer,  Aesthetik,  II.  342. 

f  The  enumeration  of  those  who  have  made  use  of  this  subject,  before 
as  well  as  after  Lessing,  is  found  in  Gulirauer,  II.  2,  41. 
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in  his  earlier  years,  had  been  stimulated  by  the  Virginia 
of  a  Spanish  poet  to  a  similar  effort,  a  fragment  of 
which  is  still  extant,  showing  clearly  enough  that  he 
intended  to  treat  the  material  furnished  by  history  in  all 
its  historical  grandeur. 

In  this  old  narrative  the  father  was  the  hero.  That 
Lessing,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  newly  invented  plot, 
made  the  daughter  the  principal  figure  in  the  tragedy, 
is,  as  Gervinus  rightly  remarks,  a  masterstroke.  The 
immense  difference  that  Lessing’s  Odoardo  does  his  deed 
not  merely  with  the  consent,  but  even  at  the  passionate 
entreaty,  of  the  daughter,  whilst  in  the  old  events  she  is 
only  an  innocent  lamb,  sacrificed  by  the  father  upon  the 
altar  of  liberty,  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  those 
who  have  censured  the  catastrophe,  as  they  have  also 
failed  to  consider  that  Emilia  must  wish  for  death  as 
necessarily  as  the  father  must  grant  her  desire.  With 
the  proof  or  disproof  of  this  necessity,  the  work  of  Les¬ 
sing  stands  or  falls.  This  point,  therefore,  is  first  to  be 
determined  ;  for  against  it  has  been  directed  all  the  criti¬ 
cism  from  Mauvillon  and  Engel  down  to  Goethe,  which 
has  not  ceased  "  to  reckon  with  the  reckoning  poet  ”  con¬ 
cerning  the  tragical  catastrophe. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  character  of  Emilia, 
which  has  been  incredibly  misunderstood  by  so  many, 
even  by  Goethe  —  in  his  old  age,  not  in  his  youth. 
Goethe  styled  it  a  capital  fault  that,  throughout  the 
whole  play,  Emilia’s  love  for  the  prince  is  never  ex¬ 
pressed,  but  only  covertly  assumed.  "If  that  were 
acknowledged,”  he  says,  "  one  would  know  why  the 
father  slays  her.”  "The  love,”  continues  Goethe,  "is 
only  indicated  by  her  manner  while  listening  to  the 
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prince,  and  the  agitation  which  she  shows  when  she 
rushes  into  the  room  ;  while  it  is  more  plainly  betrayed, 
though  very  clumsily,  in  her  dread  of  the  chancellor’s 
house.”  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  these  remarks, 
in  which,  besides,  Goethe  only  repeats  an  old  objection 
raised  by  Unzer,  the  friend  of  Mauvillon,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  piece.*  Lessing  did  not  even  dream 
of  any  "  love  ”  of  Emilia  for  the  prince  ;  and  least  of 
all  is  the  presentiment  of  such  a  love,  the  motive  from 
which  the  father  kills  his  daughter.  Emilia  has  grown 
up  under  the  strictest  guardianship,  for  she  is  an  Italian, 
and  the  ardent  people  of  the  south  are  distrustful  even 
of  the  best  children.  Once  only  she  went  out  unat¬ 
tended  ;  it  was  on  the  morning  of  her  wedding-day,  to 
mass,  to  pray  for  the  divine  favor  upon  the  event.  But 
even  this  liberty  disturbs  the  strict  father.  "  So  few 
steps,”  says  the  mother,  in  excuse.  "One  is  enough 
for  a  mis-step  !  ”  he  answers,  with  laconic  severity.  In¬ 
deed,  Odoardo  had  unwillingly  consented  to  allow  his 
daughter  to  go  to  the  city  for  her  education,  at  the 
request  of  her  mother,  and  under  her  protection.  He 
understands  his  wife,  and  is  aware  that  her  request  was 
prompted,  in  great  part,  by  her  own  weariness  of  the 
monotony  of  country  life  in  Sabionetta,  and  her  desire 
to  share  in  the  pleasures  of  court  life  in  the  capital. 
He  is  glad  that  "the  city  education  has  been  passed 
through  so  safely,”  but  considers  the  escape  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  good  luck,  rather  than  of  maternal  discretion ; 
and  when  he  learns  that  his  wife  has  visited  the  house 
of  Madame  Grimaldi,  and  that  there  the  prince  has  seen, 
spoken  with,  and  even  shown  special  attention  to  Emilia, 

*  Briefe  Uber  den  Werth  einiger  deutscher  Diehter,  49. 
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he  is  nearly  beside  himself ;  for  he  knows  the  prince, 
and  he  knows  women  also,  who  all  have,  more  or  less, 
an  inclination  to  play  with  the  fire.  We  have  seen  what 
impression  was  made  upon  the  prince  by  the  fair  beauty 
of  Emilia,  on  this  single  occasion.  The  bewildering, 
entrancing  power  of  her  youthful  loveliness,  her  modest 
manner,  her  sweet  grace  and  innocence,  are  expressed 
with  wonderful  delicacy  in  his  soliloquy,  occurring  in  the 
fifth  scene  of  the  first  act,  as  he  stands  before  her  pic¬ 
ture.  "  This  eye,  so  full  of  tender  beauty  !  this  mouth  ! 
and  when  it  opens  to  speak  !  when  it  smiles  !  this  mouth  !  ” 
The  mother,  like  all  mothers,  is  proud  of  her  daughter’s 
conquest ;  and  all  the  more  proud  since  it  is  a  prince  — 
her  prince  and  sovereign  —  who  has  yielded  to  her 
charms. 

Without  the  remotest  intention  of  favoring  an  illicit 
passion,  she  feels  flattered  by  the  prince’s  partiality  for 
her  daughter,  while  she  also  hopes  through  this  means 
to  insure  his  friendly  recognition  of  her  husband,  who 
has  been  for  some  time  out  of  favor  at  court.  On  this 
account  she  has  even  spoken  to  her  daughter  about  the 
interview.*  But  a  few  weeks  intervene  between  the 
prince’s  first  meeting  with  Emilia  and  the  beginning  of 
the  play.  In  the  course  of  this  period  he  has  seen  her 
only  in  holy  places,  only  from  afar,  as  a  pining,  sighing 
lover,  without  approaching  her,  or  making  any  effort  to 
continue  their  acquaintance. 

It  is  the  thought  of  his  delay  that  enrages  the  fiery 
Italian,  as  suddenly  the  intelligence  comes  to  him  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  that  his  love  is  hopeless,  and  that  he 

*•  The  intimation  of  such  a  conversation  lies  in  the  exclamation  of 
Emilia  (II.  6),  “Him!  ” 
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has  lost  precious  time  through  his  "  delicate  inactivity.” 
This  state  of  mind  furnishes  the  motive  not  only  for  his 
unconditional  surrender  of  himself  to  Marinelli,  whom 
he  promises  to  "  uphold  in  any  deed  that  can  avert  this 
stroke,”  but  also  for  the  foolish  step  which  he  resolves  to 
take  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  agent.  He  desires,  after  all,  to  conduct  the  affair 
himself.  He  considers  his  passion  as  irresistible.  At 
mass  he  succeeds  in  seeing  Emilia  and  speaking  to  her  ; 
with  what  success  we  are  told  in  the  sixth  scene  of  the 
second  act ;  while  we  find  an  inimitable  display  of  psy¬ 
chological  knowledge  and  truth  in  the  prince’s  account, 
given  in  the  third  scene  of  the  following  act. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  my  flatteries  and  protestations,  I 
could  not  extort  from  her  a  single  word.  Mute,  abashed, 
and  trembling,  she  stood  there  like  a  criminal  listening 
to  the  sentence  of  death.  Her  alarm  infected  me.  I 
trembled  also,  and  ended  with  begging  her  pardon  !  ” 
Emilia’s  conduct  as  described  by  the  prince  and  by  her¬ 
self,  her  excitement  as  she  rushes  into  the  arms  of  her 
mother  on  her  return  from  mass,  are  perfectly  explicable. 
She  is  of  strictest  piety  and  purest  innocence ;  but  she 
is  young  and  passionate.  The  gallant  homage  of  the 
prince  in  that  evening  company  had  impressed  her  girlish 
vanity ;  and  it  is  this  very  piety  and  virtue  that  cause 
the  impression  to  seem  all  the  more  sinful  to  her.  On 
the  day  which  is  to  unite  her  to  her  beloved  Appiani,  she 
feels  the  necessity  of  reconciling  herself  with  her  God  ; 
and  just  at  this  time  the  lightning  flash  of  the  prince’s 
guilty  passion  reveals  the  depth  of  the  abyss  upon  the 
brink  of  which  she  has  been  standing.  That,  when  sin 
approaches  her  in  the  holy  place,  she  cannot  prevent  a 
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feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  love  and  despair  of  the 
prince, — that  she  can  pardon  what  she  must  condemn,  — 
this  is  what  her  sincere  heart  considers  guilt,  as  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  crime ;  this  is  what  perplexes  her  mind 
for  a  moment.  But  only  for  a  moment.  For  scarcely 
has  she  collected  her  thoughts  when  her  love  for  her  be¬ 
trothed,  and  her  duty  towards  him,  revive  in  full  force. 
To  him  she  will,  she  must,  disclose  what  has  happened. 
That  her  mother  calls  this  scrupulous  fidelity  "  weakness,” 
—  that  from  the  stand-point  of  worldly  experience  and 
knowledge  of  men,  from  prudential  reasons  she  dissuades 
her  daughter  from  such  a  confession,  — is  equally  natural. 
The  two  women  feel  differently,  and  each  judges  correctly 
from  her  own  premises  ;  but  the  mother’s  authority  de¬ 
termines  the  matter,  and  Emilia  is  the  more  willingly  silent 
because  she  can  thereby  more  easily  throw  off  the  unwel¬ 
come  impression.  Influenced  by  the  representations  of 
her  mother,  she  seems  to  consider  her  fear  "  almost  ridic¬ 
ulous  ;  ”  and  the  words,  "  Now,  surely,  my  good  Appiani 
shall  learn  nothing  of  this,  else  he  might  easily  regard 
me  as  more  vain  than  virtuous,”  furnish  the  true  key  to 
her  conduct.  She  is  ashamed  of  her  inexperience,  which, 
as  her  mother  declares,  has  led  her  to  over-estimate  the 
language  of  gallantry ;  and  the  thought  of  appearing 
vain  to  her  lover  is  intolerable.  In  the  next  scene,  where 
Appiani  is  present,  she  is  again  the  merry,  amiable  girl, 
abandoning  herself  entirely  to  her  affection,  and  to  the 
consciousness  of  her  happiness ;  for  it  is  a  peculiarity  of 
this  wonderful  nature  that  her  transitions  from  one 
mental  state  to  another  are  rapid  and  decisive.  And 
even  the  little  flush  of  coquetry  observable  in  her  manner 
during  this  interview,  in  contrast  with  the  dreamy  mel- 
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ancholy  of  the  count,  whose  heart  is  oppressed  by  the 
nearness  of  his  happiness,  appears  as  attractive  as  it  is 
natural  and  justifiable. 

And  now,  in  the  hour  that  witnesses  the  fulfilment  of 
her  hopes,  the  horrible  crime  is  perpetrated  which  robs 
her  of  her  lover,  her  husband,  ruins  her  future,  and  in  its 
results  threatens  to  destroy  her  honor  and  that  of  her  par¬ 
ents.  And  she?  In  the  climax  of  this  situation  she  is  true 
to  her  mother’s  estimate  of  her  character  :  "  she  is  at  once 
the  most  timid  and  the  most  resolute  of  her  sex ;  never 
mistress  of  her  first  impulses,  but,  after  the  slightest  con¬ 
sideration,  equal  to  anything,  prepared  for  everything.” 

She  sees  that  whoever  has  gone  thus  far  in  crime  will, 
and  must,  go  farther.  The  maiden  who  has  just  lost  her 
bridegroom  is  in  a  state  of  such  lofty  enthusiasm  that 
the  anticipation  of  her  own  death  is  easy,  and  far  less 
terrible  than  it  would  be  in  a  more  composed  condition. 
The  prince  has  been  her  suitor,  has  done  her  homage, 
and  this  homage  had  power  to  flatter  her  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  her  betrothed.  Now  he  is  his  murderer, 
the  destroyer  of  her  happiness.  The  thought  that  he 
may  hereafter  be  dangerous  to  her,  that  she  may  yet  fall 
a  victim  to  the  murderer  of  her  beloved,  —  this  fear, 
which  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  over-tension  of  feeling 
that  lends  a  kind  of  clairvoyance,  enabling  the  mind  to 
comprehend  all  possibilities  at  a  glance,  must  fill  her 
with  horror.  Whoever  doubts  the  force  of  such  a  sus¬ 
picion  in  Emilia’s  soul  must  have  forgotten  Shakespeare’s 
Richard  III.  Even  the  defiance  of  hate  expressed  in 
the  words,  "Tears  me  away  !  carries  me  !  will  tear  me 
away  !  will  carry  me  !  will !  will !  as  though  we  should 
have  no  will,  my  father !  ”  helps  to  make  her  desire 
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death.  She  wishes  to  die  in  defiance  of  him  who  has 
murdered  her  lover ;  she  intends,  by  the  sacrifice  of  her 
own  life,  to  destroy  his  hopes  who  has  ruined  hers.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  unheard-of  heroism  for  a  woman  to  long 
for  death  when  her  lover  has  died ;  and  this  situation  is 
not  an  imitation  of  the  antique,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Emilia’s  whole  manner  of  feeling  and  judging  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  modern  romance.  The  abstract  conception  of 
innocence  and  honor  is  only  a  single  motive,  united  to 
the  motives  of  exalted  love,  defiance,  and  hate ;  and  it  is 
very  characteristic  of  Emilia  that  the  latter  impulses  are 
most  prominent,  while  the  former  appears  powerful  only 
at  the  last.  It  is  also  in  accordance  with  real  feeling, 
that,  in  order  to  impel  her  father  to  the  only  possible  act 
of  deliverance,  she  lays  most  weight  on  the  insult  offered 
to  her  virtue ;  that  she  becomes  her  own  accuser,  and 
exaggerates  the  future  danger  to  her  purity,  as  much  as 
she  had  before  done  the  denunciation  of  the  sin  committed 
in  her  thouQ-ht. 

And  her  father  ?  Whilst  Emilia  thinks  and  acts 
with  a  clearness  and  composure  of  despair  that  thrill 
the  deepest  chords  of  feeling  in  the  observer,  the  strong, 
resolute  man  is,  during  the  last  scenes,  the  sport  of  his 
contending  emotions.  His  first  purpose  of  revenge  is 
directed  against  the  prince  (Act  V.  Scene  5),  when  he 
discovers  the  plot  devised  by  Marinelli  against  the  free¬ 
dom  of  his  daughter.  But  because,  overpowered  by  the 
tone  in  which  the  prince  says  to  him,  "  Be  composed, 
dear  Galotti,”  he  lets  go  the  dagger  which  he  has  already 
secretly  grasped,  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  a 
second  attempt  at  assassination.  This  also  is  a  trait  of 
profoundest  psychological  truth.  Then  follows  Odoardo’s 
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soliloquy,  worthy  of  Shakespeare’s  greatest  efforts.  He 
has  allowed  the  prince  to  escape,  who  has  retired  after 
an  outburst  of  that  sentimental  feeling  which  constitutes 
an  essential  feature  of  his  contradictory  character.  Odo- 
ardo’s  half  insane  laughter  of  derision  concerns  both. 
"  The  play  is  coming  to  an  end  !  Thus  or  thus  /  ”  The 
first  "  thus  ”  is  aimed  at  the  prince,  the  second  at  his 
daughter.  But  here,  too,  the  distrustful  Italian  nature 
reappears.  "  What  if  she  have  an  understanding  with 
him  ?  If  it  should  prove  only  the  usual  farce  !  If  she 
should  be  unworthy  of  what  I  wish  to  do  for  her  !  ”  And 
now,  as  he  expresses,  although  only  in  half  sentences, 
the  deed  which  he  had  imagined  in  the  twilight  of  his 
mind,  he  is  overwhelmed  with  the  horror  of  "what  he 
wishes  to  do  ”  for  his  daughter  ;  he  shudders  before  the 
image  that  has  arisen  in  his  soul.  He  wishes  to  flee  — 
he  will  not  see  her.  "  Heaven,  that  plunged  her  into 
this  abyss,  may  save  her  !  ”  Then  Emilia  enters,  and  he 
sees  in  her  appearance  —  another  trait  of  profoundest 
psychological  truth — an  intimation  of  the  will  of  Heaven. 

"Too  late!”  he  whispers  ;  "it  requires  my  hand ;  it 
requires  her  sacrifice  !  ” 

And  now  follows  that  masterpiece  of  Lessing’s  dra¬ 
matic  poetry,  the  final  scene  between  father  and  daughter, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion  in  the  father’s  breast,  when 
he  grows  even  weaker  as  he  is  more  and  more  impelled 
to  the  dreaded  deed  by  his  daughter,  whose  determina¬ 
tion  he  intended  to  test  thoroughly,  until  her  proud  appeal 
to  his  virtue  as  a  Roman,  to  his  honor,  causes  him  to 
plunge  the  fatal  steel  into  her  breast,  and  thus  save  his 
beloved  child  from  the  sin  of  suicide  —  for  suicide  is  a 
sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  devout  Catholic. 
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Whoever  fails  to  see  the  resistless  necessity  of  this 
catastrophe  —  for  such  a  one  Lessing  has  not  written. 
Schlegel’s  facetious  raillery  about  the  narrow  confines  of 
the  petty  principality  out  of  which  one  could  so  easily 
"cut  and  run,”  and  thereby  "escape  the  laborious  plans 
of  the  poet,  on  which  the  whole  catastrophe  rests,”  *  is  a 
silliness  which  reflects  upon  himself.  Sovereigu  is  sov¬ 
ereign  ;  and  the  petty  prince  of  Guastalla  is  as  absolute 
a  monarch  in  his  realm  as  his  contemporary  Louis  XII  . 
could  ever  be  in  France.  Odoardo  Galotti  kuows  this 
as  well  as  Marinelli  does,f  and  as  all  know  it  who  are 
familiar  with  the  political  condition  of  the  period  which 
forms  the  tempestuous  background  of  this  most  tragic 
of  all  German  tragedies.  Even  Goethe  pointed  out  the 
immense  significance  of  this  work,  in  which  Lessing, 
"  by  his  keenly  true  and  bitter  delineation  of  passions 
and  intrigues  in  the  higher  circles  of  societv,  took  a 
decisive  step  in  exciting  moral  opposition  to  tyrannical 
government.”  But  it  did  not  escape  Lessing’s  contem¬ 
poraries  also,  that  the  same  poet  who,  in  Minna  von 
Barnhelm,  had  been  swift  to  celebrate  the  worthy  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  greatest  of  all  absolute  monarehs  of  his 
century,  now,  in  this  Emilia  Galotti,  wrote  a  luminous 
Mene  Tehel  before  the  eyes  of  despotism.  For  the 
circumstances  which  caused  the  deed  of  Odoardo  and 
the  fate  of  Emilia  to  seem  necessary  and  possible  to 
both  the  poet  and  his  hearers,  were  the  tinder  for  the 
revolutionary  conflagration  which,  bursting  forth  twenty 
years  later,  still  smoulders  in  the  soil  of  Europe,  and  in 
which  the  sword  of  avenging  retribution  is  in  the  hand 
of  that  "  higher  Judge  ”  before  whom  Odoardo  chal- 

O  O 


*  Dramat.  Vorlesungen,  III.  392. 


t  Act  I.  Sc.  6. 
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lenged  the  earthly  judge  of  his  conduct  to  appear.  A 
thrill  of  horror  seized  the  minds  of  men  in  view  of  this 
"  prophetic  allusion  to  the  political  sin  of  the  century  ” 
in  Lessing’s  poem ;  and  it  was  in  reference  to  this  dis¬ 
turbing  influence  that  Rainier  wished  to  prefix  as  a 
motto  to  the  play,  the  Psalmist’s  admonition,  "  Et  nunc , 
reges,  intelligite ,  erudimini,  qui  judicatis  terram /”* 
while  Herder  suggested  the  ancient  Virgilian  adage, 
"  Discite  justitiam  moniti  et  non  temnere  divos/”  f 

They  admired  the  boldness  of  the  poet  who  dared  thus 
to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  courts  and  princes.  "He  must 
be  a  brave  man  who  would  represent  this  play  before  the 
court,”  wrote  Caroline  Flachsland,  afterwards  Herder’s 
wife,  to  her  affianced  ;  J  and  in  many  court-theatres,  as  at 
Gotha,  the  new  tragedy  was  actually  forbidden,  because 
in  it  princes  were  handled  altogether  too  roughly.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  represented  in  Brunswick,  and  the  wily 
crown-prince  pretended  to  esteem  it  highly  as  a  work  of 
art ;  but  his  conduct  towards  Lessing  from  this  time 
proves  clearly  enough  that  as  a  prince  he  never  forgave 
in  the  subject  what,  as  a  bel  esprit ,  he  was  forced  to 
admire  in  the  poet. 

Concerning  the  characters  of  this  tragedy  we  can 
speak  briefly,  because  admiration  of  their  perfect  delinea¬ 
tion  is  the  universal  opinion.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the 
clearly-cut,  intertwining  lines  on  the  dark  ground  of  this 
Damascus  blade.  The  prince  and  his  Marinelli  form  the 
first  group,  and  the  latter  has  always  been  a  favorite 

*  Be  wise  now,  therefore,  O  ye  kings,  and  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of 
the  earth ! 

f  Being  warned,  learn  justice,  and  despise  not  the  gods. 

X  Herder’s  Briefwechsel  mit  seiner  Braut.  Th.  III.  285. 

YOL.  II.  7 
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study  of  our  greatest  actors.  But  in  this  masterly  por¬ 
traiture,  the  utterly  corrupt  and  deceitful  courtier  is  by 
no  means  the  monotonously  sarcastic  Mephistophiles  in 
chamberlain’s  dress-coat,  despising  everything,  and  feel¬ 
ing  himself  infinitely  superior  to  his  lord,  such  as  he  is 
occasionally  represented  nowadays.  He  is,  on  the  con- 
trary,  purely  a  courtier,  without  caricature,  just  as 
Goethe’s  Serlo  comprehends  him.  The  prince  is  young  ; 
so  is  the  courtier ;  though  naturally  much  more  cor¬ 
rupted.  His  sleek,  insinuating  maimer,  his  easy  adroit¬ 
ness,  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and,  above  all,  his 
constancy  to  his  master,  have  made  his  services  indis¬ 
pensable,  although  he  is  unable  to  minister  to  the  deeper 
necessities  of  that  master’s  heart.  In  moments  of  purer 
emotion  this  lack  of  congeniality  appears  very  prominent, 
as  in  the  fifth  scene  of  the  first  act,  in  the  words,  "  I 
hear  approaching  footsteps  !  It  is,  doubtless,  Marinelli. 
TV  ould  that  I  had  not  called  him  !  TV  hat  a  moraine 1 
could  have  spent !  ” 

Marinelli  is  an  upstart  who  owes  his  confidential  posi¬ 
tion  entirely  to  his  absolute  devotion  to  the  prince’s 
every  whim.  This  favor  is  purely  personal.  The  prince 
bears  to  him  only  a  relation  of  intercourse  founded  on 
the  necessity  of  filling  up  his  leisure  hours,  of  which, 
indeed,  he  has  very  many.  For  the  nobler  part  of  his 
nature,  for  the  substantial  interests  of  his  culture,  Mari¬ 
nelli  is  far  below  him,  and  can  do  nothing  for  him.  He 
is  his  mediator  with  the  social  world  around  him,  his 
ever-ready  assistant  in  his  numerous  love-intrigues,  his 
reporter  of  news  :  the  very  first  words  which  the  prince 
addresses  to  him,  "What’s  the  news,  Marinelli?”  and 
his  reply,  express  in  a  striking  manner  the  nature  and 
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extent  of  the  relation.  Marinelli  is  neither  official, 
statesman,  nor  diplomatist ;  he  is  simply  chamberlain ; 
without  property,  without  connections,  without  any  other 
future  except  that  which  his  present  position  promises ; 
which  position  he  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  hold  and 
strengthen  by  every  effort,  and  by  various  means,  and 
in  it  to  accept  submissively  even  personal  insults  from 
his  master,  like  the  Jbrutal,  "  It  is  my  business  to  put 
questions,  not  yours  !  ”  and  the  still  stronger  expressions 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act.  But  such  as  he  is, 
the  courtier,  the  chamberlain,  comme  il  faut ,  he  is  a 
welcome  and  even  indispensable  companion  to  the  prince, 
who,  besides,  loves  his  creature,  so  wholly  dependent 
upon  and  so  unconditionally  devoted  to  him. 

It  is  so  convenient  to  make  a  man  to-day  the  recipient 
of  his  most  secret  desires,  to  open  his  heart  to  him  as  a 
friend,  and  to-morrow  treat  him  as  coldly  as  though  not 
a  word  had  ever  been  exchanged  with  him.  Marinelli 
is  such  a  man ;  he  knows  that  he  is ;  and  his  whole 
ambition  aims  at  remaining  necessary  to  the  prince.  lie 
is  by  no  means  a  refined  villain  of  the  grand  style,  nor 
has  he  any  high  purposes  in  view.  He  is  a  vulgar  vil¬ 
lain,  malicious  when  irritated;  revengeful,  as  is  natural 
to  an  Italian  ;  devoid  of  character  ;  devoid  of  principles  ; 
not  debased  by  experience,  but  base  by  nature. 

He  lacks  even  the  conventional  courage  of  the  cava¬ 
lier,  and  his  cowardice  is  surpassed  only  by  the  duplicity 
with  which  he  conceals  it.  He  is  just  as  little  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  understanding.  His  occasional  maxims 
are  altogether  trivial  —  commonplace  aphorisms  of  the 
roue ;  and  the  only  persons  who  pass  judgment  on  him 
treat  him  with  contempt.  Appiani  styles  him  r  a  mali- 
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cious  ape,”  and  Orsina  calls  him  a  "  soft-brain,”  a 
"court-stain,”  whose  whole  virtuosoship  consists  in  lying. 
Even  the  prince  cannot  refrain  from  holding  up  to  him 
his  image  in  Appiani’s  description.  The  great  actor 
Schroder  complained,  therefore,  that  Marinelli  seemed 
"altogether  too  flat.”  The  villain  who  wishes  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  a  situation  like  Marinelli’s  must  at  least  know 
how  to  calculate  in  others  the  effect  of  moral  qualities 
and  virtues  which  he  himself  does  not  possess.  But 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  this  ability  in  Marinelli.  The 
prince  is  his  God,  and  the  omnipotence  of  princely 
power  his  worship.  It  is  unimaginable  to  him  that  any 
one  can  think  differently,  can  disregard  the  favor  and 
clemency  of  princes,  can  despise  their  titles  of  honor 
and  gifts  of  emolument.  We  find  proofs  of  this  dispo¬ 
sition  in  his  proposal  to  send  away  the  count  as  an 
ambassador  on  the  wedding  morning,  and  in  his  opinion 
of  old  Galotti  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  injured  father,  so  soon 
as  he  only  sees  the  countenance  of  the  prince,  "  will 
thank  His  Serene  Highness  most  humbly  for  the  gra¬ 
cious  protection  which  his  family  has  found  here  in  this 
sad  event ;  that  he  will  commend  himself,  together  with 
his  daughter,  to  further  favor,  bring  her  quietly  to  the 
city,  and  await  in  profoundest  submission  any  further 
marks  of  interest  which  His  Serene  Highness  may  be 
pleased  to  show  towards  his  dear,  unhappy  girl.”  For 
so  he  himself  would  have  acted  ;  and  his  "  Woe  is  me  !  ” 
over  the  corpse  of  Emilia,  wherein  Lessing  has  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  single  exclamation  the  prostration  of  this 
weak  man  in  the  presence  of  the  fearful  and  unexpected, 
because,  to  him,  incomprehensible,  deed  of  Odoardo,  is 
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earnestly  meant ;  he  is  really  lost ;  and,  although  the 
jjrince  will  scarcely  change  his  character  at  so  late  a  day, 
still  Marinelli  feels  that  his  influence  is  forever  gone ; 
for  princes  do  not  love  to  have  around  them  men  who 
remind  them  of  humiliations  like  this  which  here  befalls 
his  master. 

The  prince  is  the  masterpiece  of  Lessing’s  character- 
painting  ;  the  first  modern  sovereign,  as  it  is  still  the 
last,  which  a  German  dramatist  has  ventured  to  portray. 
It  is  difficult  to  resolve  the  Corinthian  bronze  of  this 
character  into  its  elements.  But  Lessing  has  taken  care 
to  exhibit  in  the  opening  of  the  piece  its  predominating 
trait.  We  see  the  prince  working  at  his  vocation,  and 
learn  that  his  vocation  and  the  labor  attending  it  are 
only  a  burden  to  this  thoroughly  effeminate  nature, — the 
more  so  because  therein  he  is  made  to  feel  the  limitations 
of  his  condition.  But  men  who  regard  their  life-calling 
as  a  burden  are,  in  lower  positions,  a  misfortune  to 
themselves ;  in  higher  situations,  a  misfortune  to  others. 
"  Complaints,  nothing  but  complaints  !  Petitions,  noth¬ 
ing  but  petitions  !  Wearisome  occupations  !  And  yet 
we  are  envied  !  ” 

What  would  be  said  of  a  physician  who  should  thus 
regard  his  calling?  And  his  sentimental,  "Yes,  truly! 
if  we  could  help  all,  then  we  might  indeed  be  envied  !  ” 
is  really  nothing  more  than  a  strong  expression  of  that 
aversion  to  labor  which  creates  a  repugnance  to  all  ear¬ 
nestness,  and  would  prefer  to  possess  Aladdin’s  magic 
treasures,  in  order,  with  a  simple  "granted,”  to  escape 
all  further  care  and  trouble.  For  such  natures  men  like 
Marinelli  seem  to  be  created,  because  they  apologize  for 
their  selfish  idleness. 
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The  only  petition  granted  by  the  prince  owes  this 
preference  to  the  circumstance  that  the  petitioner  is 
named  Emilia ;  so  entirely  is  he  actuated  by  caprice, 
mood,  momentary  excitement ;  and  it  is  an  ingenious 
stroke  in  Lessing’s  delineation  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
scene,  he  partially  revokes  the  favor,  even  after  he  has 
granted  it.  For  he  himself  is  the  type  of  incomplete¬ 
ness,  the  most  accursed  of  all  characters  for  a  prince. 
Vacillating  in  every  virtue  and  in  every  vice,  he  is 
thorough  only  in  one  trait  —  in  the  imperturbable  senti¬ 
mental  egoism  of  his  consciousness  as  a  prince.  He  is 
a  man  whom  nature  formed  with  good  intentions  ;  with 
keen,  delicate  senses  ;  witty  and  capable  of  culture  ;  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  good  and  noble,  with  a  fine  taste  for  the 
beautiful ;  enthusiastic  for  art ;  easily  impressible  under 
the  guidance  of  a  strong  character,  like  wax  in  a  plastic 
hand.  As  a  private  citizen,  he  would  have  been,  if 
poor,  an  excellent  artist ;  if  rich,  a  genial  dilettante. 
Born  a  prince  ;  cradled  in  voluptuousness  ;  educated  by 
flattery  ;  accustomed  to  see  in  enjoyment  the  mission  of 
his  existence,  and  in  labor  the  obstacle  to  enjoyment ; 
void  of  any  sense  of  duty  ;  knowing  only  his  own  rights 
and  prerogatives,  and  with  a  Marinelli  by  his  side  —  he 
becomes  what  he  is  —  an  assthetical  gourmand,  a  senti¬ 
mental  tyrant,  kind  and  cruel  from  one  and  the  same 
egoistic  infirmity.  Incapable  of  any  earnest  endeavor, 
he  is  glad  when  outward  circumstances  force  him  to  a 
decision  ;  and  his  "  So  it  shall  be  !  so  it  shall  be  !  ”  in 
reply  to  old  Galotti,  in  the  fourth  scene  of  the  last  act, 
tells  more  than  a  whole  page  of  characterization.  But 
the  utter  wretchedness  of  tliis  irresolute  nature,  the  tra¬ 
gical  consummation  of  this  weakness  and  self-deception, 
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are  embodied  in  the  conclusion,  where  he,  who  recoiled 
from  no  means  which  could  serve  to  bring  into  his 
power  the  betrothed  of  another,  and  that  other  a  noble 
and  honorable  man  —  he  who  could  stoop  to  become  the 
accomplice  of  the  knave  and  murderer  Marinelli,  and 
to  whom  "  a  count  more  or  less  in  the  world  ”  is  nothing- 

O 

when  opposed  to  his  passion,  now  —  when  the  longed-for 
fruit  of  the  crime  is  rendered  unenjoyable,  cries  out  to 
heaven,  and  before  God,  the  sentimental  blasphemy, 
"Is  it  not  enough  that,  to  the  misfortune  of  so  many, 
princes  are  men  !  Must  also  devils  be  disguised  in  their 
friends?” 

Appiani  .  and  Orsina  appear  in  only  a  few  scenes,  and 
yet  their  forms  stand  vividly  before  us.  In  Marinelli’s 
opinion,  to  be  sure,  Appiani  is  a  sentimental  fool,  whom 
he  would  have  liked  to  despise,  if  he  had  not  been  con¬ 
strained,  at  the  same  time,  to  fear  and  hate  him.  Ap¬ 
piani  had  thought  of  entering  the  service  of  the  state 
and  court ;  but  Marinelli  succeeded  in  preventing  this 
step,  because  he  feared  a  rival  in  the  favor  of  the  prince, 
who,  in  his  better  moments,  can  appreciate  the  difference 
between  an  Appiani  and  a  Marinelli,  and  does  not  fail 
to  point  it  out  occasionally  to  the  latter,  with  insulting 
irony.  M  e  behold  the  prince  in  such  a  mood  in  the  first 
scene  with  his  chamberlain,  whose  derisive  remarks  upon 
the  "  sentimental  ”  count  (which  at  other  times  were 
doubtless  x*eceived  with  encouragement)  he  answers 
with  these  words  :  "Notwithstanding  all  that,  Appiani 
(whom  I  know  that  you,  Marinelli,  can  no  more  endure 
than  he  can  endure  you)  is  a  very  worthy  young  man, 
an  elegant  man,  a  rich  man,  a  man  of  honor.  I 
should  have  liked  to  attach  him  to  my  service  ;  and  I 
will  yet  think  of  it.” 
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This  is  just  what  Marinelli  feared  ;  hence  his  exulta¬ 
tion  that  this  virtuous  suggestion  of  his  master  comes 
too  late ;  that  Appiani,  by  his  "  mesalliance,”  and  his 
resolution  to  leave  the  country,  has  withdrawn  himself 
from  all  marks  of  favor.  The  same  reason  induced 
Marinelli  to  withhold  the  news  of  the  count’s  betrothal 
till  now,  on  the  wedding  day ;  and  when  the  passion  of 
his  sovereign  for  the  affianced  of  his  enemy  is  suddenly 
revealed  to  him,  he  is  all  the  more  willing  to  use  every 
exertion  in  order  to  make  the  rupture  between  the  prince 
and  Appiani  incurable. 

Appiani  possesses  a  melancholy  nature.  At  first  he 
felt  the  attractions  of  the  prince ;  but  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  corruptions  of  the  court  has  disen¬ 
chanted  him ;  and  old  Galotti  has  done  all  in  his  power 
to  strengthen  the  young  man  in  his  determination  to  live 
as  his  own  master,  instead  of  serving  a  frivolous  ruler. 
He  loves  Emilia,  and  reverences  her  father  as  the 
model  of  all  manly  virtue.  The  sadness  of  his  mood  is 
as  explicable  as  it  is  eventful.  It  is  explicable,  since  it 
is  the  result  of  his  fine,  meditative  nature,  which  feels 
apprehensive  at  the  nearness  of  his  happiness,  mindful 
of  the  distance  which  still  intervenes  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip ;  and  because  he  now  stands  at  the  point 
where  the  modest  future  which  he  has  chosen,  not 
without  reproach  from  his  friends,*  diverges  from  the 
path  of  his  former  ambitious  plans.  It  is  eventful, 
because  from  this  mood  proceeds  his  insulting  rudeness 
towards  Marinelli,  in  the  next  scene,  which  seals  his 
fate,  since  the  cowardly  Marinelli  must  now  become  a 
murderer  from  the  impulse  of  self-preservation.  Also 


*  This  is  intimated  in  Act  II.  Sc.  5. 
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there  dawns  in  Appiani  a  dim  presentiment  (caused, 
perhaps,  by  a  communication  from  Odoardo,  to  be 
imagined  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  scenes  of 
the  second  act)  of  some  intrigue  against  his  happiness 
on  the  part  of  the  prince ;  at  least  his  words,  "  Indeed 
I  do  not  like  to  allow  myself  to  be  sent  to  Massa 
to-day,”  seem  to  intimate  as  much.  But  it  shows  the 
healthfulness  of  his  nature,  that  the  conflict  with  Mari- 
nelli,  because  it  is  decisive,  and  thereby  he  is  relieved 
of  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  going  to  the  prince, 
changes  his  whole  tone,  and  restores  the  energy  and 
elasticity  of  his  being. 

With  still  greater  skill  has  Lessing  succeeded,  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  few  scenes,  in  placing  before  us, 
with  wonderful  vividness,  in  the  form  of  Orsina,  the 
entire  past,  present,  and  future  of  this  genuine  prince’s 
mistress  of  the  grand  style ;  in  comparison  with  which 
character,  Schiller’s  Lady  Milford  must  yield  the  palm. 
This  medley  of  the  most  opposite  qualities,  this  woman, 
mean,  and  yet  magnanimous,  calculating  and  imprudent, 
proud  and  abject,  revengeful  and  sentimental,  refinedly 
sceptical,  like  Hamlet,  and  sensually  passionate  as  a 
Bacchante,  can  only  love  when  she,  at  the  same  time, 
can  domineer.  And  she  has  ruled  the  prince ;  he  has 
"worn  her  fetters.”  He  has  loved  her,  but  he  has  felt 
that  she  governed  him ;  that  she  was  intellectually  his 
superior  ;  and  the  slight  aversion  arising  from  this  con¬ 
sciousness  is  strengthened,  by  his  new  passion  for  a  being 
in  all  respects  her  opposite,  into  passionate  hatred,  which 
finally  expresses  itself  in  revolting  severity.  Born  to 
rule,  spoiled  by  the  complete  power  which  she  has  hith¬ 
erto  exercised  over  all  the  little  world  around  her,  the 
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thought,  the  certainty,  that  she  has  lost  the  dominion  for 
which  she  had  sacrificed  all  that  a  woman  can  sacrifice, 
brings  her  near  the  verge  of  insanity,  to  which  she  will 
surely  fall  a  victim,  when,  in  the  complication  of  sur¬ 
rounding  destinies,  she  has  finished  her  demoniac  work. 

Gervinus,  in  his  masterly  criticism  of  Lessing,  which 
remains  as  a  model  for  all  time,  calls  her  a  figure  that 
represents  those  divining  fates  of  the  ancient  tragedy  in 
a  much  more  excellent  manner  than  does  Margaret  in 
Shakespeare’s  Richard.  In  fact  it  is  she,  who,  in  her 
semi-soliloquized  reflections  on  chance,  proclaims  calam¬ 
ity  as  inevitable  destiny,  as  the  judgment  of  an  all-ruling 
God ;  and  Gervinus  is  right  in  saying  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  idea  of  fate  in  conformity  to  the  Christian 
conception,  which  regards  men  as  weaving  their  own 
histories  out  of  their  manifest  deeds,  makes  this  piece 
the  most  tragic  of  all  German  tragedies. 

The  effect  of  this  play  upon  contemporaries  was  very 
various.  To  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Ebert  and 
Eschenburg,  and  the  Gottingen  school  of  poets,  was 
opposed  the  feeble  interest  of  Berlin  friends,  the  envy 
of  Weisse,  the  platitudes  of  Engel’s  strictures,  and  the 
shameless  arrogance  of  the  criticisms  of  Mauvillon  and 
Unzer. 

Lessing  himself  experienced  little  pleasure  from  his 
long-cherished  poem,  and  his  anger  at  the  many  misap¬ 
prehensions  and  false  judgments  which  came  to  his  ears 
is  clearly  expressed  in  the  well-known  utterance  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  his  brother,  that  he  was  trying  with  all  his  might 
to  forget  the  piece.  He  did  not  go  even  once  to  Bruns¬ 
wick  to  see  the  play  represented.  Especially  did  ten¬ 
der,  sentimental  souls  feel  themselves  repelled  by  a  poem 
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which,  in  noble  simplicity  and  thoughtful  brevity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  in  the  steel-like  firmness  of  the  characters,  in  the 
rigid  directness  of  the  action,  which  was  condensed  into 
the  short  space  of  twelve  hours,  and  finally,  in  the  re¬ 
lentless  secpience  of  the  tragic  passion,  contained  nothing 
that  could  flatter  a  pampered  nature.  The  recently- 
published  letters  of  Herder  to  his  affianced  furnish  a 
strong  proof  of  this  fact.  He  found  in  this  piece  "very 
pretty  scenes,”  to  be  sure ;  but  the  impression  as  a 
whole  was  repulsive  to  him.  The  occasional  wit 
seemed  "just  as  hard  to  digest  as  the  feebleness  (  !  ) 
with  which  the  poet  endows  all  his  female  characters.” 
That  in  this  play,  he  writes  again,  everything  is  the  work 
of  a  cold  imagination,  unaided  by  warm  emotion,  he 
can  readily  pardon ;  perhaps  it  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
virtue  in  a  writer  for  the  stage  to  be  able  to  create  with¬ 
out  feeling ;  but  really  to  portray  women  worthily  is 
evidently  not  the  "good  man’s  ”  business.*  By  reading 
the  extravagant  complaints  and  sentimental  effusions 
which  abound  in  the  same  correspondence  of  Herder 
with  his  betrothed,  and  in  similar  documents  of  that 
time,  one  realizes  how  the  keen  Damascus  blade  of 
Lessing’s  manliness  must  have  cut  through  such  flimsi¬ 
ness.  We,  however,  agree  with  Goethe,  who,  as  a  man 
of  threescore  years,  called  Emilia  Galotti  a  superior 
work,  a  piece  full  of  knowledge,  full  of  wisdom,  full 
of  profound  glimpses  into  the  world  of  reality,  which, 
in  fact,  suggests  an  immense  culture,  "  in  comparison 
with  which,  we  of  this  day  are  again  barbarians,”  and 
which  must  be  forever  new.f 

*  Aus  Herder’s  Nachlass,  III.  223,  301. 

f  This  opinion  of  Goethe,  quoted  from  Eiemer’s  Mittheilungen  (II.  664), 
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And  here  seems  to  be  the  place  to  cast  a  glance  at 
the  relation  in  which  Lessing  stands  to  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  genius  whose  early  career  he  watched,  and 
who  was  destined  to  continue  and  extend  the  revolution 
which  he  had  begun  in  German  national  literature. 

We  will  attempt  to  sketch  this  relation  in  the  next 
chapter. 

contradicts  what  is  said  on  page  133,  concerning  his  depreciation  of  Les¬ 
sing’s  tragedy.  Mr.  Stahr  seems  to  have  expressed  himself  too  strongly. 
If  we  remember  rightly,  all  that  Goethe  says  is,  that  the  work  can  no  longer 
exert  any  influence  upon  the  present  grade  of  culture  ;  and  that,  strictly 
considered,  we  have  for  it  the  respect  which  we  feel  towards  a  mummy,  as 
a  monument  of  ancient  worth  and  grandeur.  —  Trans. 
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LESSING  AND  GOETHE, 


S  early  as  the  year  1769,  Lessing,  in  the  conclusion 


of  the  Dramaturgy,  had  expressed  himself  with 
great  decision  against  the  first  demonstration  of  the 
"Storm  and  Stress”  period.  In  this  work,  as  in  the  La- 
okoon,  it  had  been  one  of  his  chief  aims  to  establish  as 
the  highest  principle  in  all  art  the  union  of  genius  and 
law ;  of  creative  freedom  and  loyalty  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject ;  and  to  strengthen  each  part  in  the  right  place, 
in  order  to  secure  it  against  encroachments  from  any 
other.  As  in  the  epos  he  placed  Homer  and  Milton  in 
parallel,  so  in  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  in  Sophocles,  he 
had  found  the  essence  of  Grecian  tragedy,  and  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics  ;  and  had  in  this 
matter  opposed  Gerstenberg  (otherwise  highly  esteemed 
by  him),  who  had  maintained  the  contrary  view  in  his 
essay  on  Shakespeare. 

He  had,  with  one  blow,  set  aside  the  hollow-headed 
brawlers  about  genius  belonging  to  the  school  of  Klotz. 
But  now  arose  a  true  genius,  who  embodied  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  ideas  of  the  rule-defying  demagogues  in  a  work 
such  as  German  literature  had  not  hitherto  produced. 

Goethe  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  a  student  at  Leip- 
sic,  when  Lessing  was  writing  his  Dramaturgy  at  Ham¬ 
burg.  In  his  Autobiography  he  refers  to  a  neglected 
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opportunity  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
Lessing  in  these  words  :  "Lessing  arrived  at  a  time  when 
our  heads  were  full  of  I  know  not  what ;  we  did  not 
choose  to  seek  his  society,  but  rather  avoided  the  places 
where  he  came ;  probably  because  we  deemed  ourselves 
too  good  to  stand  at  a  distance,  and  yet  could  lay  no 
claim  to  a  nearer  relation  with  him.  This  short-lived 
folly,  which,  however,  is  nothing  rare  in  arrogant  and 
whimsical  youth,  was  in  the  sequel  its  own  punishment ; 
since  I  have  never  seen  with  my  eyes  this  great  man, 
whom  I  esteem  in  the  highest  degree.”  This  was  in 
May,  1768,  when  Lessing  made  a  short  journey,  on  pub¬ 
lishing  business,  from  Hamburg  to  Leipsic,  without 
stopping  anywhere.* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  aged  man  has  avoided 
telling  plainly  what  prejudice  the  studiosus  Goethe  really 
felt  against  Lessing.  For  as  regards  the  "folly”  which 
he  makes  the  basis  of  his  conduct,  we  would  fain  protect 
him  against  himself.  If  the  youth  of  scarcely  nineteen 
years,  for  whom  a  new  guiding  star  had  recently  arisen 
in  Lessing’s  Laokoon,  and  who  had  been  so  deeply  influ¬ 
enced  by  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  now  felt  an  antipathy 
towards  the  same  man  at  the  moment  when  the  first 
claps  of  thunder  from  the  Dramaturgy  had  burst  over 
the  French  and  German  theatre,  then  the  supposition  is 
not  altogether  too  venturesome  that  this  antipathy  had 
been  called  forth  by  the  Dramaturgy  itself. 

It  is  significant  that  Goethe  mentions  the  latter  wojk* 
only  once  ;  and  all  that  he  then  has  to  say  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  its  immense  results  is  merely  that  Lessing,  in  his 
Dramaturgy,  really  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that  absurd 


*  Goethe’s  Works,  XXV.  179. 
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idolatry  of  the  Shakespearian  clownish  wit,  as  Goethe 
and  his  companions  practised  it  at  Strasburg.*  In  a 
word,  the  author  of  "  The  Accomplices  ”  {Die  Mitscliul- 
digen )  and  '  The  Lover’s  Caprice  ”  ( Die  Laune  des  Ver- 
liebten)  was  himself  still  too  much  biassed  by  French 
opinions  not  to  be,  with  the  majority  of  his  contempora- 
ries,  wounded  and  angered  by  Lessing’s  harsh  critique  of 
the  French  models.  A  few  years  later,  and  the  leaf  had 
been  turned.  The  Dramaturgy  had  produced  its  effect. 
Shakespeare  had  become  the  watchword  of  the  day,  and 
sovereign  "  Genius  ”  had  taken  the  place  of  the  French 
reign  of  Rules. 

And  when  Goethe  bounded  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  abandoned  himself,  with  his  companions  at  Stras¬ 
burg,  to  the  Shakespeare  mania,  and  at  Wetzlar  sketched 
his  Gotz,  whilst  his  friend  Lenz  in  his  "Notes  on  the 
Theatre,  ”  proclaimed,  with  bacchanal  exultation,  the  ab¬ 
solute  lawlessness  of  individual  genius,  throwing  aside  as 
old  rubbish  all  theories  and  laws  of  Aristotle,  then  Les¬ 
sing  himself  was  regarded  by  these  young  Titans  of  the 
Storm  and  Stress  as  behind  the  times,  and  seemed  to 
stand  in  nearly  the  same  attitude  towards  them  as  that  in 
which  Gottsched  had  formerly  found  himself  towards  him. 

Goethe’s  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  appeared  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1773.  Lessing  was  then  in  his  Wol- 
fenbiittel  solitude,  where,  after  the  publication  of  Emilia 
Galotti,  he  remained  so  much  alienated  from  all  poetic, 
and  especially  from  all  dramatic,  literature,  through  his 
gloomy  state  of  mind  and  the  anxieties  of  his  position, 
that  nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  he  read  Goethe’s  work. 
We  know,  accidentally,  even  the  day  on  which  he  took  it 


*  Goethe’s  Works,  XXVI.  179. 
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up ;  for  in  a  letter  of  February  2,  1774,  to  his  brother, 
wherein  he  apologizes  for  not  yet  having  found  time  to 
read  the  dramas  sent  him,  he  adds,  "  If  you  are  disposed 
to  wonder  at  this,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  did  not  read  even 
Gotz  von  Berlichingen  until  yesterday,  and  then  not  en¬ 
tirely.”  It  is  evident  even  from  these  words  that  Les¬ 
sing  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  new  tragedy.  A 
few  months  later  the  piece  was  introduced  by  Koch,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  Berlin  stage.  The  ingenious  en¬ 
graver  Meil  had  designed  its  costumes  and  decorations ; 
for  Koch  had  perceived  the  impossibility  of  representing 
this  play,  in  the  hitherto  conventional  attire,  with  pow¬ 
dered  wig  and  dress  sword.*  Charles  Lessing,  who  had 
been  active  in  arranging  the  piece  for  the  stage,  an¬ 
nounced  the  success  to  his  brother  in  an  extravagantly 
enthusiastic  manner,  and  yet  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
Rainier  appeared  not  to  participate  in  the  general  ap¬ 
plause,  and  confessed  that  the  work  certainly  lacked 
unity  of  interest.  Lessing  replied  by  return  of  post, 
"  That  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  met  with  great  applause  at 
Berlin,  is,  I  fear,  not  much  to  the  honor  of  either  Ber¬ 
lin  or  the  author.  For  a  city  that  runs  after  empty  tones 
will  be  likely  also  to  run  after  pretty  clothes.  If  Ramler, 
however,  judges  of  this  piece  from  a  French  point  of 
view,  it  serves  him  right  that  the  king  also  regards  his 
Odes  with  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman.”  From  the  last  re¬ 
mark  it  is  plain  that  Lessing  was  not  disposed  to  concede 
to  the  champions  of  French  taste  and  Batteux  aesthetics 
any  right  to  make  war  against  the  new  poem.  Nor  did 
he  by  any  means  ignore  the  spirit  of  power  which  it 
manifested,  and  the  mighty  revolutionary  influence  which 


*  Devrient,  II.  297. 
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this  "  armed  firstling  of  a  new  generation  of  poets  ”  was 
destined  to  exert. 

But  if  Goethe  himself,  seven  years  later,  in  the  year 
of  Lessing’s  death,  called  his  work  "the  production  of  a 
bold,  ill-bred  boy,  ’  and  again  in  his  Autobiography,  con¬ 
fesses  that  in  this  sketch,  thrown  off  "without  plan  or  pur¬ 
pose,"  he  had  not  only  overstepped  all  theatrical  limita¬ 
tions,  but,  in  the  attempt  to  cast  off  the  fetters  of  the 
unities  of  time  and  place,  had  also  done  injury  to  the 
higher  unity,  so  much  more  requisite  on  that  account ; 
Lessing  had  preceded  him  in  the  recognition  of  these 
errors,  which  seemed  to  him  to  involve  greater  danger 
on  account  of  the  brilliancy  and  seductive  power  exhib¬ 
ited  in  this  example  of  daring  contempt  of  all  funda¬ 
mental  dramatic  laws ;  which  laws  he  had  himself  first 
brought  to  the  consciousness  of  his  age  in  the  Hamburg 
Dramaturgy,  and  had  sought  to  embody  in  his  Emilia 
Galotti.  It  did  not  appear  to  him,  as  he  expressed  him¬ 
self  orally  to  his  friends,*  such  a  very  great  thing  that 
a  gifted  poet,  who  placed  himself  above  all  rules,  should 
link  together  a  series  of  interesting  scenes ;  the  true 
genius  of  the  dramatist  proves  itself  rather  by  a  perfect¬ 
ly-arranged  plan,  by  skilful  unfolding  of  the  situation, 
and  the  correct  evolution  of  well-developed  characters. 
In  all  these  respects  he  was  obliged  to  reject  decidedly 
Goethe’s  drama.  lie  had  for  a  moment,  as  he  writes  to 
his  brother,  almost  felt  an  inclination,  in  his  anger  "at 
the  theatrical  confusion  (for  indeed  these  matters  have 
begun  to  degenerate  into  confusion) ,  to  join  issue  with 
Goethe  in  spite  of  his  genius,  on  which  he  so  prides  him¬ 
self.”  •"  But  Heaven  preserve  me  from  such  a  decision  !  ” 


*  Guhrauer,  II.  293. 
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lie  adds.  "I  would  prefer  to  carry  on  a  small  comedy 
with  the  theologians,  if  I  needed  a  comedy.”  He  was  then 
at  Wolfenbiittel,  infirm  in  body  and  mind,  and  suffering 
from  a  mood  in  which  as  the  same  letter  goes  on  to  say, 
he  looks  forward  to  his  ruin  with  the  resignation  of  de- 
spair.  Especially  did  he  feel  an  aversion,  bordering  on 
disgust,  to  everything  theatrical,  having  in  remembrance 
his  troubles  and  final  disaster  at  Hamburg.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  preserved  in  his  literary  remains  a  short  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  "  comedy,”  that  he  had  a  desire  to  perform 
with  Goethe ;  which,  hitherto  disregarded,  condenses  in 
a  few  words  his  opinion  of  this  young  poet’s  Gotz. 

"He  fills  guts  with  sand,  and  sells  them  for  ropes! 
Who  $  The  poet,  perchance,  who  puts  the  life-career 
of  a  man  into  dialogue,  and  proclaims  the  thing  a 
drama  ?  ”  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  scoffing  question 
was  meant  to  be  answered  affirmatively  by  Lessing,  and 
was  aimed  at  Goethe’s  Gotz ;  and  it  is  just  as  certain 
that,  in  spite  of  the  roughness  of  the  form,  this  judgment 
hit  exactly  the  weak  point  of  the  new  poetry.  In  fact, 
Lessing  might  regard  all  his  labor  as  lost,  if  this  new 
direction,  which,  instead  of  a  symmetrical  dramatic  devel¬ 
opment  of  characters  and  passions,  placed  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  the  purely  material  interest  of  wildly  agitated 
scenes  and  events,  were  to  obtain  dominion  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  theatre.  Fortunately,  this  did  not  happen.  Goethe’s 
initial  work,  so  significant  in  its  effects  upon  literature, 
was  not  able  to  maintain  itself  upon  the  stage.  Goethe 
afterwards  lamented,  in  his  Autobiography,*  the  "dull 
disposition  ”  which  was  manifested  by  even  educated  and 

*  Goethe’s  Works,  XXVI.  205.  Compare  Stahr’s  Johann  Heinrich  Merk, 
ein  Denkmal,  29-38. 
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cultivated  men  in  their  criticism  of  his  play  ;  and,  indeed, 
Lessing  also  declared  the  review  referred  to  by  Goethe, 
which  was  written  by  Professor  Schmidt,  of  Giessen,  and 
published  in  Wieland’s  Mercury,  to  be  superficial  babble. 
It  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  Lessing  him- 
self  did  not  undertake  the  task  of  enlightening  both  poet 
and  public  concerning  the  production.  Instead  of  merely 
negative  suggestions,  we  should  then  have  received  his 
judgment  on  the  positive  phases  of  this  poem,  which 
no  one  was  better  adapted  to  appreciate  than  he.  But 
external  circumstances,  mental  depression,  and  aversion 
to  all  testhetical  subjects,  combined  to  make  him  silent, 
notwithstanding  his  indignation  at  the  arrogance  exhib¬ 
ited  by  the  partisans  of  genius  who  surrounded  Goethe. 
Of  course  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  doings  of  these 
champions  of  "  Storm  and  Stress ;  ”  but,  as  we  now 
know  from  the  letters  of  Eliza  Reimarus,  he  regarded 
their  influence  as  transitory,  and  wished  them  to  be  left 
to  stagnate  in  their  own  swamps.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  told  this  same  friend  that  he  had  "  recently  reminded 
Wieland  to  inform  the  world  in  his  revised  edition  of 
Hans  Sachs,  that  these  doggerel  verses  were  by  no 
means  considered  such  when  they  first  appeared,  but 
were  welcomed  as  the  most  beautiful  work  of  that  time ; 
and,  therefore,  whoever  in  our  days  should  take  such 
verses  for  his  model,  instead  of  aspiring  to  the  improved 
standard  of  taste,  would  entirely  misunderstand  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  author.” 

When  Wieland,  about  this  time,  urged  Lessing  to  fur¬ 
nish  contributions  to  his  Mercury,  his  reply,  which  was 
a  refusal,  contained  these  words  :  "  What  kind  of  contri¬ 
butions  do  you  expect  from  me?  Wrorks  of  genius? 
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Genius  has  for  some  time  been  monopolized  by  certain 
people  with  whom  I  should  not  like  to  be  found  in  com¬ 
pany.”  Even  Herder,  in  his  Essay  on  Shakespeare 
(1773),  wrote  as  though  the  great  British  poet  had 
been  as  good  as  discovered  by  himself  and  his  friends, 
and  as  if  a  Hamburg  Dramaturgy  by  Lessing  were  not 
extant.*  It  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  prove  that 
not  a  trace  of  the  dramatic  style  and  art  of  the  British 
poet  is  present  in  Goethe’s  Gotz,  which  was  so  enthusi¬ 
astically  trumpeted  forth  by  the  young  genius-worship¬ 
pers  of  those  days  as  a  drama  of  the  Shakespearian  type, 
and  received  as  such  by  the  entire  German  public.  But 
at  that  time  Lessing  stood  alone  in  this  perception,  as  he 
was  also  the  only  one  to  foresee  the  injurious  influence 
which  this  work  was  destined  to  exert  upon  the  German 
stage,  even  down  into  the  nineteenth  century,  by  gen¬ 
erating  numberless  imitations  in  the  shape  of  formless 
historical  dramas  of  chivalry. 

But  he  was  much  more  deeply  moved  by  Goethe’s 
Werther,  which,  half  a  year  later,  fell  into  his  hands. 
Eschenburg  had  sent  him  the  book  which  was  then  elec¬ 
trifying  the  whole  nation  ;  and  in  respect  to  this  work 
of  fiction,  Lessing  shared  the  universal  feeling.  "Ac¬ 
cept  a  thousand  thanks,”  he  writes  his  friend,  "  for  the 
pleasure  you  have  given  me  by  sending  Goethe’s  ro¬ 
mance.  I  send  it  back  a  day  earlier,  in  order  that 
others  may  be  able  the  sooner  to  enjoy  the  same  pleas¬ 
ure.”  He  missed  only  one  requisite,  and  this  one  is 
illustrative  of  the  antique  and  healthy  disposition  of  the 
man  to  whom  the  modern  idolatry  of  morbid  and  undig- 

*  Compare  Stahr’s  article  on  Shakespeare  in  Germany,  in  Prutz’s  Life- 
rarhist.  Taschenbuch  I.  26. 
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nified  sentimentality  was  utterly  repulsive.  "  In  order 
that  so  ardent  a  production  may  not  do  more  harm  than 
good,”  he  continues,  "do  you  not  think  that  it  should 
have  a  different  kind  of  epilogue?  For  instance,  a  few 
intimations  in  conclusion,  as  to  how  Werther  came  to 
develop  so  strange  a  character,  and  a  little  instruction 
to  show  how  another  youth,  endowed  with  a  similar  pro¬ 
clivity,  might  preserve  himself  from  such  a  career.  For 
many  a  one  might  easily  mistake  poetic  for  moral  beauty  ; 
and  believe  that  he  must  have  been  good,  who  so  strongly 
appeals  to  our  sympathy.  And  he  certainly  was  not  good  ; 
nay,  if  our  Jerusalem  really  answered  to  this  character,  I 
should  be  obliged  almost  to  despise  him.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  Greek  or  Roman  youth  would  have  taken  his 
life  thus,  and  for  such  a  reason?  Surely  not.  Those  old 
heathen  knew  how  to  secure  themselves  very  differently 
against  the  fanaticism  of  love ;  and  in  the  time  of  Soc¬ 
rates  such  (=!  sQanog  y.uToyr^  (madness  from  love),  which 
impels  t i  ToXfiixv  naou  (f/umv  (to  an  unnatural  deed),  would 
scarcely  have  been  pardoned  in  a  young  girl.  It  was 
reserved  for  Christian  education,  which  knows  so  well 
how  to  metamorphose  a  physical  defect  into  a  spiritual 
perfection,  to  produce  these  would-be  noble,  contempt¬ 
ibly  sentimental  originals.  Therefore,  dear  Goethe,  an¬ 
other  short  chapter  in  conclusion,  and  the  more  cynical 
the  better  !  ” 

This  declaration  is  wholly  antique  in  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  ;  and  herein  Lessing  agrees  with  Aristotle,  whom  he 
so  deeply  reverenced,  and  who,  in  his  Ethics,  pronounces 
"  suicide  from  disappointment  in  love  to  be  the  action, 
not  of  a  courageous  man,  but  of  a  coward.”  * 


*  Arist.  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  III.  cap.  7. 
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We  have  already  intimated  that,  in  order  to  judge 
correctly  Lessing’s  attitude  towards  Werther,  his  situa¬ 
tion  in  life  and  his  temper  of  mind  must  be  taken  into 
account.  But  two  things  besides  must  now  be  consid¬ 
ered.  First,  the  circumstance  that  Lessing,  who  was 
an  exceptional  character  among  his  contemporaries  in 
many  respects,  was  eminently  such  in  relation  to  the 
diseased  temper  of  the  age,  to  which  Goethe  had  so 
successfully  appealed.  He  was  so  entirely  free  from 
that  sickly  discontent  and  despair  which  was  then  the 
popular  mood,  and  of  which  Goethe’s  fiction  was  the 
concentrated  echo,  that  he  was  really  not  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  genesis  of  such  a  work.  On  this  account, 
he  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  was  not  an  excess  of  the 
passion  of  love,  but  the  pampered  weakness  of  Wer- 
ther’s  moral  nature,  which  produced  the  catastrophe, 
and  that  the  remedy  he  missed  was,  strictly  speaking, 
already  contained  in  this  perception.  Werther  is  not  a 
"  man,”  but  a  weakling,  who  has  fostered  all  the  enervat¬ 
ing  feelings  of  his  heart.  Therefore  Goethe  could  exhort 
his  readers  in  the  poem  which,  in  1775,  he  added  to  the 
second  edition  :  — 

“  Fond  soul,  that  mournest  his  untimely  doom. 

And  wouldst  redeem  his  memory  from  shame, 

Lo  !  his  sad  spirit  warns  thee  from  the  tomb  — 

‘  Be  a  true  man,  and  shun  the  patli  I  came  !  ’  ” 

But  the  age  which  first  read  Werther  was  remote 
from  our  maturity  of  insight  into  its  real  essence ;  even 
the  poet  himself,  as  he  wrote  that  moral  application,  was 
far  from  standing  on  the  lofty  height  of  his  autobio¬ 
graphical  view  of  the  work,  but,  in  the  just  cited  epi- 
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logue,  declares  freely  that  he  too  regarded  the  sentiment 
of  love  attacked  by  Lessing  to  be  the  fundamental  mo¬ 
tive  of  his  fiction  :  — 


“  Yet  every  youth  desires  to  feel  such  love, 

And  every  maiden  longs  such  love  to  meet  — 

Alas  !  our  holiest  impulses  hut  prove 

Our  bitterest  sorrow,  our  extreme  defeat !  ” 

If,  therefore,  Lessing’s  repugnance  was  wholly  justi¬ 
fied  in  this  regard,  it  was  still  more  so  in  another  which 
he  likewise  intimates  in  an  expression  contained  in  the 
same  letter ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  Lessing  wrote  no 
criticism  of  the  work.  Goethe’s  Werther  was  then  a:en- 
erally  regarded  as  the  genuine  portrait  of  young  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  TV  e,  to  be  sure,  have  long  known  better.  But 
we  have  no  right  to  impute  to  Lessing  our  own  better 
knowledge  of  the  true  origin  and  substance  of  the  story 
in  which  Goethe  embodied  the  history  of  his  own  mal¬ 
ady,  and  employed  the  suicide  of  that  unfortunate  young 
man  merely  as  a  motive  for  the  catastrophe.  To  Lessing 
it  appeared  that  a  dear  friend  had  been  calumniated, 
even  as  Ksestner  complained  with  justice  to  Goethe  of 
his  own  description  as  Albert,  and  of  other  indiscretions. 
Whoever  would  be  just  to  the  opinions  of  contemporaries 
must,  above  all  things,  place  himself  on  their  ground. 
Lessing  considered  that  the  character  of  Jerusalem  in 
Goethe’s  Werther  had  been  utterly  misconceived.  He 
thought  him  unjustly  treated,  and  regarded  it  as  his  duty 
to  prove,  by  the  publication  of  the  posthumous  writings 
of  Jerusalem,  that  his  unhappy  young  friend  "was  not 
the  sentimental  fool  ”  portrayed  in  the  story.  In  fact, 
the  preface  with  which  Lessing  accompanied  that  edition 
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of  Jerusalem’s  articles,  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  pro¬ 
test  against  Goethe’s  description ;  and  he  confessed  to 
Eliza  Reimarus  that  "he  considered  himself  bound, 
chiefly  in  opposition  to  Goethe,  to  exhibit  to  the  world 
the  intellectual  stature  of  Jerusalem.”  With  this  young 
man,  "whose  course  was  so  short  and  career  so  rapid,” 
Lessing  had  lived  a  whole  year  (1771)  in  Wolfenbuttel, 
and  had  given  him  a  large  place  in  his  heart.  We  shall 
see,  hereafter,  that  this  "young  subtle  theorizer  ”  was 
the  only  being  to  whom  Lessing  expressed  fully  and 
unreservedly  his  philosophical  views  ;  because  he  found 
in  him,  as  in  no  other  friend,  the  conditions  requisite  to 
a  correct  understanding  of  them.  "I  have  not,”  he 
says,  for  a  long  time  entertained  so  strong  an  affection 
for  a  man  as  for  him.”  It  was  the  power  of  clear  per¬ 
ception,  the  talent  of  pursuing  Truth  even  into  her 
deepest  retreats,  it  was  the  spirit  of  calm  contemplation, 
united  with  warm  affections  —  that  attracted  him  to  the 
youth  whose  early  death  was  to  agitate  him  so  painfully. 
"Yet  to  live  long ,”  adds  Lessing,  "is  not  to  live  much; 
and  if  to  think  much  is  to  live  much,  his  days  were  too 
few  only  for  us.” 

The  whole  preface  is  in  this  tone,  and  is  an  affectum 
witness  to  the  capacity  of  Lessing’s  nature  for  a  deep  and 
tender  friendship.  In  this  protest  against  the  romance 
of  Werther  he  let  the  matter  rest. 

He  never  afterwards  recurred  to  Goethe,  excepting 
once,  in  the  critique  of  Leisewitz,  whose  anonymously- 
published  tragedy,  "Julius  of  Tarentum,”  he  took  for  a 
work  of  Goethe.  When  told  of  his  mistake,  he  replied, 
"  So  much  the  better  ;  then  there  is  another  genius  besides 
Goethe  capable  of  such  a  creation  !  ” 
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As  is  well  known,  Julius  of  Tarentum  remained 
the  only  dramatic  production  of  the  young  and  gifted 
poet,  in  whom  Lessing  might  well  recognize  a  spirit  akin 
to  his  own.  Up  to  the  time  of  Lessing’s  death,  only  the 
Clavigo  and  the  Stella  of  Goethe  had  appeared ;  con¬ 
cerning  neither  of  which  works  is  there  any  notice  to  be 
found  in  any  of  Lessing’s  writings  or  letters.  Yet  the 
poem  Prometheus,  with  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
he  became  acquainted  through  Jacobi,  filled  him  with 
admiration  of  Goethe’s  genius,  and  of  the  philosophical 
freedom,  based  upon  the  theories  of  Spinoza,  which  was 
exhibited  by  the  youthful  poet  in  this  effort.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  Lessing’s  external  circumstances,  and  the 
overpowering  interest  of  his  researches  in  religious  phi¬ 
losophy,  withdrew  him  wholly  from  assthetical  pursuits, 
and  from  a  share  in  the  movements  which,  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life,  produced  so  important  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  our  national  literature. 

We  should  not  lament  too  much  that  it  so  happened. 
Lessing’s  mission  in  this  direction  was  fulfilled.  Ilis 
strong  hand  had  led  German  literature  out  of  the  darkness 
caused  by  confusion  of  taste,  into  the  clear  light  of 
correct  judgment.  He  had  pointed  out  to  his  country¬ 
men  the  true  models,  and  broken  in  pieces  the  false 
idols  ;  lie  had  given  them  worthy  aims  and  proper  ma¬ 
terials  ;  had  established  the  guiding  principles  for  all 
poetry,  and  created  for  the  nation  a  language  which  was 
able  to  compete  with  every  foreign  tongue.  lie  had 
freed  them  from  the  pressure  of  prejudice  and  the  habit 
of  imitation,  by  creating  original  works  ;  and  awakened 
in  them  the  self-reliance  which  is  an  essential  condition 
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to  every  venture  in  independent  production.  And  to 
the  emancipator  of  our  national  literature  was  still 
reserved,  by  his  good  genius,  the  fulfilment  of  the  great 
mission  of  laying,  in  the  higher  and  broader  realm  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  the  immovable  corner-stone  of 
that  free  system  which  should  disinthrall  the  German 
mind  from  the  dulness  and  narrowness  of  fanatical 
orthodoxy,  as  well  as  from  the  scoffing  frivolity  of 
superficial  illumination,  and  train  it  into  the  divine  lib¬ 
erty,  charity,  and  justice  of  the  true  religion  of  the  soul, 
and  of  humanity. 

In  this  career,  so  full  of  trouble  for  himself,  we  shall 
accompany  him  in  the  following  chapters  to  the  time 
when  he  succeeded  in  combining  the  two  chief  endeav- 
ors  of  his  life  towards  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good,  in 
his  Nathan  the  Wise  —  a  work  which  overarches  and 
crowns  the  bold  structure  of  his  labors  like  a  mao-nificent 
dome. 

As  for  Goethe,  while,  at  Weimar,  he  grew  into  deeper 
knowledge  of  himself,  he  felt  an  increasing  desire  to 
come  into  personal  contact  with  Lessing.  But  just  at 
the  moment  when  he  had  formed  the  resolution  to  make  a 
journey  to  Wolfenbiittel,  he  heard  of  the  great  man’s 
death. 

"  Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  intelligence 
came,”  he  wrote  to  Frau  von  Stein,  "I  was  making  a 
plan  to  visit  him.  We  lose  much,  very  much  in  him  — 
more  than  we  think.” 

And  when,  subsequently,  in  connection  with  Schiller, 
he  pronounced  in  the  Xenien,  a  fearful  sentence  on  the 
weaknesses  of  German  literature,  the  two  heroes  erected 
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a  worthy  monument  to  the  renovator  of  that  literature, 
in  their  admiring  verdict :  — 

“  While  thou  didst  live,  we  revered  thee  as  one  of  the  gods  ; 
Now  thou  art  dead,  thy  spirit  is  sovereign  of  spirits.”  * 


*  It  is  the  Xenie  entitled  Achilles.  —  Tbans. 
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BOOK  ELEVENTH. 

LESSING  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER. 


“  What  kind  of  philosophy  one  may  choose,  depends  on  what  kind  of  man 
one  is.”  Fichte. 


(  173) 


CHAPTER  I. 


LESSING  AND  KANT. 

Lessing  is  commonly  reckoned  among  the  popular 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  If  by  this 
term  it  is  intended  (according  to  the  precedent  of  Hegel) 
to  denote  the  adherents  of  the  then  prevailing  school  of 
Wolf,  —  no  matter  whether  the  pedantic  method  of  the 
master  be  retained  or  discarded,  —  the  title  does  not  fit 
Lessing.  Even  as  a  youth  he  was  a  decided  opponent 
of  the  philosophy  then  in  vogue.  "  The  sages  of  the 
present  day,”  he  says,  in  the  essay  entitled  "  Thoughts 
on  the  Moravians,”  written  in  1750,  or,  according  to 
Danzel,  in  1755,  "are  inexhaustible  in  discovering  new 
truths.  In  the  smallest  space,  by  means  of  a  few  num¬ 
bers  united  by  signs,  they  can  interpret  mysteries  for 
which  Aristotle  would  need  tedious  volumes.  Thus 
they  fill  the  head  while  the  heart  remains  empty.  They 
lift  the  mind  ( (deist)  into  the  highest  heaven,  leaving 
the  soul  (  Gemiith )  to  be  degraded,  through  its  passions, 
below  the  beast.”  And  in  another  place  (belonging,  it 
is  true,  to  a  later  time),  he  says,  "Because  Wolf  has 
woven  a  few  of  Leibnitz’  ideas,  frequently  somewhat 
perverted,  into  a  system  (which  surely  would  not  have 
been  Leibnitz’  system) ,  therefore  the  master  must  for¬ 
ever  suffer  punishment  on  account  of  his  scholar.  Some 
of  these  critics,  indeed,  Umow  very  well  the  distance 
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between  master  and  pupil ;  but  they  do  not  wish  to 
recognize  it.  It  is  so  convenient,  under  the  narrowness 
and  insipidity  of  the  pupil,  to  decry  the  keen  sight  of 
the  master,  who  always  knew  how  to  declare  so  exactly 
whether  each  undigested  imagination  of  an  enthusiast 
may  contain  truth  or  not,  and  how  much.” 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  term  "popular  philoso¬ 
pher”  is  to  be  understood  merely  the  antithesis  of  the 
philosopher  b}r  profession,  —  if  it  means  an  author  who 
strives  to  make  his  philosophical  ideas,  which  are  the 
fruits  of  his  own  thoughtful  observation  of  things, 
the  common  property  of  the  nation,  by  means  of  a 
language  intelligible  to  all, — then,  indeed,  Lessing  is  a 
popular  philosopher,  in  the  noblest  signification  of  the 
word ;  a  philosopher  of  the  people  ;  such  as  there  is  no 
other  in  Germany. 

His  name,  to  be  sure,  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in 
compendiums  of  the  history  of  philosophy  or  in  the  gold¬ 
en  book  of  the  University  nobility.  But  he  may  console 
himself  for  that  omission.  He  shares  this  fate  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Schiller,  Goethe,  the  brothers  Humboldt,  and 
other  thinkers,  who  have  not  been  system-mongers. 
The  philosophical  views  of  Lessing  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  a  comparative  grouping  of  the  expressions  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  his  writings.  But  the  decisions  of 
the  men  who  have  attempted  this  work  differ  widely. 
F.  H.  Jacobi  declared  him  to  he  a  Spinozist,  and  on  this 
account  became  involved  in  the  well-known  controversy 
with  Mendelssohn,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Guhrauer  regards  him  as  a  disciple  of  Leibnitz; 
his  philosophy,  he  says,  "points  in  the  past  to  Leibnitz, 
and  in  the  future  to  Schelling.”  Bitter  characterizes  him 
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as  an  idealist,  and  predecessor  of  Fichte.  Carriere 
sees  in  Lessing  a  "forerunner  of  Hegel,  and  of  absolute 
idealism .”  Schwarz  calls  him  a  "  speculative  theist.” 
Kuno  Fischer  styles  him  a  "  Leibnitzian  pantheist.” 

Who  is  right?  Who  is  wrong?  Or,  may  perhaps 
none  of  them  be  wholly  right,  or  wholly  wrong?  And 
may  not  opinions,  apparently  so  conflicting,  nevertheless 
be  reconciled? 

Danzel,  the  most  thorough  student  of  Lessing,  says,  in 
reference  to  his  relation  to  philosophy,  that  perhaps  in  no 
portion  of  his  activity  is  it  more  necessary  to  entirely 
reinstitute  the  process  than  here. 

Let  us  try  to  follow  this  direction. 

In  order  to  fix  the  speculative  basis  of  Lessing’s  phi¬ 
losophy,  we  will  endeavor  to  trace  in  this  philosophy  its 
origin  and  gradual  development.  To  this  end  we  dis¬ 
criminate  three  periods  in  his  life.  The  first,  from  1746 
to  1760,  embraces  the  years  spent  at  the  University,  and 
the  subsequent  time  until  his  settlement  at  Breslau :  the 
second,  from  1760  to  1770,  his  residence  at  Breslau,  until 
he  entered  upon  his  situation  at  Wolfenbiittel :  the  third, 
finally,  comprises  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  during 
which  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Les  JVouveaux 
Jdssais  of  Leibnitz.  Let  us  now  consider  Lessing  as  a 
philosopher  during  the  first  of  these  three  epochs  of  his 
experience. 

Lessing,  like  Kant,  showed  even  while  at  school, 
a  special  predilection  for  mathematics :  he  translates 
Euclid,  labors  at  a  history  of  mathematics,  and,  on  his 
departure  from  the  grammar  school,  reads  a  Latin  disser¬ 
tation,  JDe  Mu. theniat i c a  JJarbarorum.  In  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Leipsic,  which  he  entered  at  seventeen  (1746), 
8  * 
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the  philosophical  lectures  of  the  professors  had  few  at¬ 
tractions  for  him  ;  only  we  see  him  attending  ILestner’s 
philosophical  disputations  regularly,  from  beginning  to 
end.  At  home  he  reads  diligently  the  writings  of  Wolf ; 
but,  disgusted  by  the  formalism  of  this  school,  and  di¬ 
rected  by  his  love  of  historical  investigation,  he  soon 
turns  to  the  original  source.  Leibnitz’  teaching,  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients,  became  henceforth  his  chief 
study.  What  attaches  him,  above  all,  to  his  favorite 
author,  Leibnitz,  is  not  so  much  the  man’s  system  as  his 
character ;  his  so  congenial  mode  of  thinking ;  and  in 
the  system,  too,  it  is  not  so  much  the  intellectualism,  the 
superiority  of  mental  forces,  that  interest  him,  as  the  in¬ 
dividualism,  the  principle  of  freedom,  the  independence, 
which  are  attributed  to  each  single  monad. 

"Leibnitz’  conceptions  of  truth,”  he  says  to  Jacobi, 
"  were  of  such  a  nature  that  he  could  not  endure  to  have 
narrow  limits  set  to  it.  Many  of  his  assertions  have 
resulted  from  this  manner  of  thinking,  and  it  is  often 
difficult,  even  with  the  greatest  acuteness,  to  detect  his 
exact  meaning.  Precisely  on  this  account  is  my  esteem 
for  him  so  high  —  I  mean,  on  account  of  his  grand  style 
of  thought,  and  not  by  reason  of  this  or  that  opinion, 
which  he  seems  to  have  entertained,  or  may  really  have 
entertained.”*  The  result  of  these,  his  earliest  philo¬ 
sophical  studies,  is  evident  in  an  essay  which  Lessing 
wrote  soon  after  his  departure  from  the  University  ;  it 
is  his  "Thoughts  on  the  Moravians,”  filling  only  a  few 
pages,  but,  hitherto,  by  no  means  sufficiently  esteemed. 

This  essay,  which,  unfortunately,  was  never  finished, 

*  Compare  also  “Leibnitz  von  den  ewigen  Strafen”  (Leibnitz  on  Eter¬ 
nal  Punishment),  Lessing’s  Works,  IX.  159,  Lachmann’s  Ed. 
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and  which  was  published  from  his  literary  remains, 
affords  us  a  remarkably  clear  insight  into  Lessing’s 
thought  and  feeling.  It  expresses  a  view  of  life  and  the 
world  which  was  at  that  time  wholly  new,  and  shows 
how,  even  then,  the  author  was  thinking  far  in  advance 
of  all  his  contemporaries,  and  how  lonely  and  isolated 
he  must  have  felt  among  them. 

Lessing  gives  herein,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  history 
of  philosophy  in  a  nutshell.”  He  derides  those  sages 
who  make  heaven  the  subject  of  their  conjectures ;  ” 
who  are  lost  in  a  "  labyrinth  of  mysteries  ;  ”  who  "  fill  the 
head,  and  leave  the  heart  empty.”  Even  Leibnitz  and 
his  monads  are  not  spared.  The  wholly  dogmatizing 
spirit  of  philosophy,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  is  char¬ 
acterized  as  a  false  way. 

And  what  different  direction  is  philosophy  to  take? 
What  remedy  does  Lessing  propose? 

Return  to  the  teachings  of  the  Seven  Sages,  and  of 
Socrates  !  It  consists  of  two  things  :  self-knowledge, 
and  active  labor  and  creation  !  or,  to  speak  in  Lessing’s 
words,  "Man  was  made  to  act ,  and  not  to  subtilize. 
Foolish  mortals,  what  is  above  you  is  not  for  you  !  Look 
inward  !  In  your  own  natures  are  the  unfathomed  depths 
in  which  you  can  lose  yourselves  with  advantage  !  Here 
erect  the  realm  in  which  you  are  at  once  subject  and 
king  !  Here  comprehend  and  control  the  only  thing  that 
you  should  comprehend  and  control  —  yourselves  !  ”  * 

In  sharp,  clear  traits  Lessing  here  describes  the  revo- 

*  In  the  same  spirit  are  Lessing’s  words  in  Nathan,  II.  2  :  — 

“  Thou  nnderstandest  now 
That  easier  far  is  pious  reverie 
Than  noble  action.” 
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lution  which  was  produced  in  German  philosophy, 
a  generation  later,  by  Kant’s  Critique  of  the  Reason. 
The  victory  of  criticism  over  dogmatism  ;  the  preemi¬ 
nence  of  the  practical  over  the  theoretical  reason ;  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  will  and  the  conscience  ;  the  cat¬ 
egorical  imperative ;  the  endeavor  after  the  practical 
moral  life ;  —  can  all  this  be  expressed  more  briefly  and 
concisely  than  in  the  two  plain  propositions  of  Lessing  ? 
That  these  appear  to  us  so  simple  and  self-evident,  proves 
only  how  deeply  Kant’s  revolutionary  ideas  have  pene¬ 
trated  the  general  consciousness. 

In  this  essay  there  is  even  a  prophetic  indication  of 
the  man  who  was  destined  to  accomplish  this  grand  intel¬ 
lectual  deed.  "Let  us  imagine,”  he  says,  "that  a  man 
should  rise  up  in  our  times,  who,  from  the  height  of  his 
perceptions,  might  be  able  to  look  down  with  contempt 
upon  the  most  important  performances  of  our  scholars ; 
who,  with  Socratic  strength,  should  know  how  to  expose 
the  ludicrous  phases  of  our  so  lauded  philosophers,  and 
with  a  confident  tone  should  dare  to  exclaim,  — 

“  Alas,  your  science  still  is  wisdom’s  childhood, 

Pastime  of  cunning,  comfort  of  proud  blindness  !  ” 

Suppose  that  all  his  instructions  and  admonitions  should 
aim  at  the  only  thing  which  can  insure  for  us  a  happy 
life  —  at  virtue.  He  should  teach  us  to  hear  distinctly 
the  voice  of  nature  in  our  hearts.  He  should  teach  us, 
not  only  to  believe  in  God,  but,  what  is  the  chief  thing, 
to  love  Him. 

"  Let  us  imagine,  moreover,  that  this  man  has  been 
willing  to  leave  uninvestigated  that,  concerning  which 
he  is  obliged  to  say,  I  do  not  know  it;  I  cannot  com- 
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preliend  it ;  thereby  preserving  his  peace  and  content, 
though  renouncing  somewhat  of  the  empty  honor  be¬ 
stowed  by  fools.  Nevertheless,  let  him  lay  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  philosopher ;  let  him  also  have  the  courage  to 
deny  it  to  the  men  who  have  obtained  this  dazzling  ap¬ 
pellation  through  the  possession  of  public  offices.  If, 
now,  by  stripping  off  the  mask  of  false  wisdom  in  all 
societies,  he  should  bring  it  to  pass  that  the  auditories 
of  our  philosophers  become,  I  will  not  say  empty,  but 
less  full,  I  ask  you,  my  friends,  what  would  our  philoso¬ 
phers  do  with  this  man?  Would  they  say,  'We  were 
mistaken;  yes,  he  is  right’?  One  must  know  little  of 
any  philosopher  to  believe  that  he  is  capable  of  retracting 
his  opinions  !  ” 

But  Lessing  is  not  merely  the  predecessor  and  prophet 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy ;  he  not  only  recognized  and 
taught  the  right,  but  his  whole  life  is  also  a  fruitful, 
practical  application  of  his  own  doctrine.  No  writer  ever 
roused  up  the  Germans  so  thoroughly  from  their  scien¬ 
tific  self-complacency,  from  the  conceit  of  their  scholar¬ 
ship  and  the  unfruitful  tendencies  of  their  literature  as 
he  ;  no  one  ever  labored  so  faithfully,  by  word  and  deed, 
to  turn  our  literature,  and  with  it  our  nation,  back  to 
active  daily  life,  and  thus  to  the  interests  of  state  and 
society. 

Lessing  had  studied  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  with  zeal, 
and  had  a  high  regard  for  their  author ;  unconditional 
adherent  of  his  doctrine  he  was  not.  In  the  essay  from 
which  we  have  already  cited,  Leibnitz’  theory  of  monads, 
together  with  other  philosophical  systems,  is  attacked  with 
biting  derision.  This  occurs  in  a  passage  which  vividly 
recalls  Kant’s  Antinomy  of  the  Pure  Keason  :  "Give 
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place  !  a  couple  of  metaphysicians  are  coming  to  break  a 
lance  likewise  with  my  hero.*  ' Now,’  cries  one,  '  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  monads  ?  ’  Yes.  '  You  reject  the  monads?’ cries 
the  other.  Yes.  '  What !  you  believe  in  them,  and  you 
do  not  believe  in  them,  too?’  Excellent.  In  vain  would 
he  do  like  that  peasant  boy  whom  the  parson  asked, 

'  Do  vou  know  the  seventh  commandment  ?  ’  Instead  of 

%/ 

answering,  he  took  his  hat,  put  it  on  the  tip  of  a  finger, 
and  there  made  it  gyrate  in  a  very  artistic  manner,  then 
added,  '  Herr  Pastor,  can  you  do  that?  ’  ” 

Lessing’s  profound  understanding  of  Leibnitz’  philoso¬ 
phy,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  was  possible  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Les  JVouveaux  Essais,  is  evident  from  his  essay 
already  mentioned  in  the  first  volume  —  "  Pope  a  Meta¬ 
physician,”  which  he  published  in  the  year  1755,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Mendelssohn.  In  this  treatise,  to  which 
Lessing,  at  all  events,  contributed  the  chief  part,  the 
prize-theme  assigned  by  the  Berlin  Academy,  namely,  to 
compare  the  system  of  the  poet  Pope  with  Leibnitz’ 
doctrine  of  the  best  world,  is  not  so  much  discussed,  as 
subjected  to  a  keen  criticism,  in  order  to  expose  the 
absurdity  of  the  subject.  Without  entering,  in  this  place, 
any  farther  into  the  substance  of  the  essay  itself,  which 
was  intended  to  determine  the  limits  between  philosophy 
and  poetry,  it  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  course  of  its 
argument,  Spinoza  is  mentioned,  and  the  assertion  made, 
that  "mistaken  philosophers,  who  have  regarded  God  as 
really  the  soul  of  nature,  or  world-soul,  are  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  Spinozism  as  from  the  truth.”  Yet  the 
philosophy  of  this  "fore-ordained  heretic,”  as  he  styles 
him,  was  known  to  Lessing  at  that  time  only  through 


*  The  philosopher  of  the  future,  just  described. 
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the  writings  of  others,  or,  at  most,  from  Spinoza’s 
Ethics. 

In  Berlin  he  had  then,  so  far  as  we  know,  read  only 
Giordano  Bruno,  Cardanus,  and  Campanella,  from  whose 
writings  he  also  made  careful  extracts. 

The  thorough  study  of  Spinoza  belongs  to  the  second 
period  of  his  life ;  to  which  we  pass  in  the  following 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LESSING  AND  SPINOZA. 

IN  the  year  1760,  Lessing  went  from  Berlin  to  Bres¬ 
lau;  and  the  period  of  his  residence  there  (1760- 
1765)  is  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  for  the 
formation  of  his  character,  but  also  for  his  philosophical 
development.  Fichte  says,  in  his  article  against  Nico¬ 
lai,*  that  "Lessing,  in  his  early  youth,  roved  about  in  a 
vague  literary  activity ;  that  he  was  content  Avith  every¬ 
thing,  if  only  his  mind  was.  occupied  ;  and  that  no  intel¬ 
ligent  man  will  deny  that  on  this  account  he  sometimes 
strayed  into  wrong  paths.  The  real  epoch  of  the  forti¬ 
fying  of  his  mind  appears  to  fall  within  the  time  of  his 
residence  at  Breslau ;  during  which  this  gifted  man, 
free  from  any  outward  literary  direction,  and  surrounded 
by  heterogeneous  affairs  of  office,  Avhich  to  his  view 
only  passed  along  on  the  surface  of  life,  meditated  on 
himself,  and  struck  root  in  himself.  From  that  time 
forth  a  restless  striving  after  the  profound  and  perma¬ 
nent  in  all  human  knowledge  became  noticeable  in  him.” 

Entirely  in  accord  with  this  statement  is  Lessing’s 
account  of  himself  to  Ramler,  in  the  remarkable  letter 
before  quoted ,  j  written  on  the  5th  of  August,  1764; 
in  which,  among  other  things,  it  is  said,  "  The  earnest 
epoch  of  my  life  draws  near ;  I  begin  to  become  a 


*  Fichte’s  Collected  Works,  VIII.  72. 
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man,  and  flatter  myself  that  in  this  burning  fever  I 
have  raved  away  the  last  remnant  of  youthful  folly.” 
We  do  not  think  it  is  saying  too  much  when  we  attribute, 
in  a  great  degree,  this  change,  this  "determination  and 
fortification  of  his  mind,”  as  Fichte  happily  expresses 
it,  to  the  influence  of  Spinoza.  On  a  later  occasion, 
in  the  controversy  with  Gotze,  he  says  of  himself  that 
he  has  long  regarded  it  his  duty  to  test  with  his  own 
eyes  quid  liquidum  sit  in  causa  Christianorum .* 
At  Breslau  he  read  the  church  fathers  for  this  purpose, 
and  made  comprehensive  studies  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
Through  these  investigations  concerning  the  belief  of 
Christians,  he  was  doubtless  led  to  the  original  source 
of  all  rational  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  to  Spinoza’s 
"Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus,”  and,  thereby,  to  Spi¬ 
noza’s  philosophy. 

One  of  Lessing’s  Breslau  friends,  the  pedagogue 
Klose,  expressly  relates  that  "  Spinoza’s  philosophy  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  Lessing’s  investigations.  He  read 
those  authors  who  had  wished  to  refute  these  new  theo¬ 
ries,  among  whom  Bayle,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  one 
who  understood  Spinoza  least ;  while  Dippel  (Christian 
pantheist)  penetrated  most  deeply  into  Spinoza’s  true 
meaning.”  Let  one  recall  the  demands  which  Lessing, 
in  the  "Thoughts  on  the  Moravians,”  makes  of  the  true 
philosopher,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  judge  what  impres¬ 
sion  he  must  have  received  from  the  thorough  study  of 
Spinoza.  What  does  he  find  in  Spinoza?  On  one 
side  the  greatest  similarity  to  that  future  philosopher, 
prophesied  by  himself;  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest 
dissimilarity,  the  direct  antithesis.  "  Self-knowledge,” 


*  What  may  be  authentic  in  the  faith  of  Christians. 
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"active  labor  and  creation,”  are  required  by  Lessing, 
and  by  his  model  philosopher.  And  Spinoza  requires 
the  same.  His  tractate  "On  the  Purification  of  the 
Reason,  and  the  Best  Way  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Truth,”  begins  with  a  critique  of  the  reason ;  with  a 
severe  examination  of  our  cognitive  faculty ;  or,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "With  an  enumeration  of  all  kinds  of 
perception  which  are  at  our  command,  to  enable  us  to 
deny  or  to  affirm  anything  with  certainty.”  He  puts 
the  question  to  himself,  "What  is  an  accurate  and 
adequate  definition,  and  how  is  it  produced?”  or,  as  a 
philosopher  would  now  express  it,  after  Kant’s  precedent, 
What  is  a  synthetic  judgment?  How  is  such  possible? 

And  to  what  purpose  this  whole  investigation  ?  "  To 

this  end,”  answers  Spinoza :  "  in  order  that  I  may 
choose  the  best  of  all  kinds  of  perceptions,  and  at  the 
same  time  learn  to  know  my  powers,  and  the  nature 
which  I  wish  to  perfect.”  Therefore  self-knowledge  as 
a  means  to  self-perfection. 

The  tractate,  unfortunately,  remained  unfinished; 
yet  we  know,  from  the  rest  of  Spinoza’s  writings,  what  is 
to  be  understood  here  by  "  self-perfection.”  In  his  prin¬ 
cipal  work,  which,  characteristically  enough,  bears  the 
name  of  "  ethics,”  and  of  which  the  last  two  chapters  are 
entitled  "Concerning  the  Servitude  of  Man,  or  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  the  Passions,”  and  "  Concerning  the  Freedom  of 
Man,  or  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Reason,”  Spinoza  declares 
"  rational  living  ”  to  be  true  virtue  ;  and  "  love  of  God  ” 
{amor  Dei) ,  or,  what  to  him  is  the  same  thing,  moral 
freedom,  to  be  the  "  highest  good.”  One  sees  in  these 
thoughts,  and  even  in  their  expression,  full  harmony 
with  Lessing’s  future  philosopher,  who  also  calls  "  love 
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of  God ”  the  most  excellent  thing,  and  "  virtue  ”  the 
only  thing  that  can  procure  for  us  a  happy  life. 

But  now  for  the  reverse  —  the  not  less  striking  antithe¬ 
sis.  Lessing,  and  also  the  philosopher  foretold  by  him, 
declare  to  '  foolish  mortals,”  "You  are  made  to  act ,  and 
not  to  subtilize.  Look  inward!  What  is  above  you 
is  not  for  you  !  ”  The  purport  of  Spinoza’s  doctrine, 
on  the  contrary,  is,  You  are  made  to  do  and  to  think  ; 
for  thinking  and  doing  form  an  inseparable  unity.  Look 
inward  and  outward !  There  is  nothing  above  you 
which  is  not  also  for  you.  For  know,  that  thought  and 
action  are  as  the  inner  and  outer  world  —  what  is  above 
you  and  what  is  in  you  are  indivisibly  one  and  the 
same.*  Or,  to  use  Spinoza’s  own  language  from  the 
tractate  "On  the  Purification  of  the  Reason,”  f  "  All  that 
happens,  happens  in  accordance  with  eternal ,  unchange¬ 
able  order,  and  fixed  laws  of  nature.  But  since  feeble 
man  cannot  attain  to  that  order  with  his  thoughts,  but 
comprehends,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  human  nature 
which  is  much  stronger  than  his  own,  and  sees,  too,  no 
obstacle  to  acquiring  such  a  nature,  he  is  stimulated  to 
seek  means  to  bring  himself  to  such  perfection.”  | 

"  Every  means  of  that  nature  we  call  a  true  good  ;  but 
the  highest  good  is  to  attain  to  this ;  that  one  shares 
such  a  nature,  if  possible,  in  common  with  other  men. 
But  the  higher  nature  of  man  is,  as  I  shall  show,  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  the  perception  of  the  unity  which  the 
mind  has  with  all  nature.  This  is  my  task,  and  it  will 

*  Spinoza,  Ethica,  II.  prop.  49,  coroll.  Intellectus  et  voluntas  unurn  et 
idem  sunt. 

f  Compare  Spinoza’s  Ethics,  preface  to  the  fourth  part. 

+  Likewise  Lessing :  “Not  by  the  possession,  but  by  the  search  after 
truth,  are  man’s  powers  enlarged;  in  which  alone  consists  his  ever-increas¬ 
ing  perfection.” 
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be  my  happiness  to  lead  many  others  to  recognize  the 
same  truth,  in  order  that  their  perceiving  and  willing 
may  accord  with  mine.” 

The  similarity  of  aim,  but  far  more  the  contrast 
between  Spinoza’s  manner  of  thinking  and  his  own, 
must  have  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  Lessing. 
He  who  hitherto  had  been  captive  to  the  belief  in  a  dis¬ 
severed  world,  was  here  met  at  once  by  that  sublime 
conception  of  the  unity  of  the  world ,  which  Spinoza, 
among  modern  philosophers ,  had  been  the  first  to  express 
fully  and  definitely.  It  was  not  in  Lessing’s  nature  to 
stop  half  way.  In  his  soul  there  arises  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  dualistic  view,  into  which  he  has  been  edu¬ 
cated,  and  the  Spinozistic  idea  of  unity.  A  refining 
process  now  begins,  at  the  end  of  which  Lessing  can 
say  of  himself,  in  the  full  force  of  the  words,  "I  have 
become  a  man !  ”  He  himself,  in  speaking  of  the 
"Enthusiasm  of  Speculation,”  characterizes  "those  qual¬ 
ities  on  which  the  true  philosophical  life  of  a  thinker 
rests,”  as  "warmth  and  vividness  of  expression,  ardent 
love  of  truth,  attachment  to  one’s  own  special  opinions, 
courage  to  say  what  one  thinks,  and  quiet  fraternization 
with  sympathizing  spirits.” 

To  whom  does  this  description  apply  more  than  to 
Lessing  himself,  when  he  came  out  of  the  mental  con¬ 
flict  at  Breslau  at  once  victor  and  vanquished  ?  What¬ 
ever  from  that  time  he  has  thought  and  written  —  often 
in  the  apparently  unimportant  expressions  of  a  letter  — 
reveals  everywhere  the  vital,  fundamental  idea  of 
Spinoza  ;  namely,  the  unity  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite 
—  of  nature  and  mind. 

It  is  this  speculative  view  of  the  world  which  gives 
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him  that  deep  penetration  into  the  principle  of  tilings, 
in  the  realms  of  literature  and  art,  religion  and  politics  ; 
it  is  this  that,  notwithstanding  the  preponderating  power 
of  the  analyzing  understanding,  notwithstanding  all  his 
predilection  for  sharp  drawing  of  boundaries,  enabled 
him  to  seize  upon  the  general  in  every  particular,  the 
whole  in  every  single  member ;  in  other  words,  that 
makes  him  the  creative  critic  so  much  admired  by  pos¬ 
terity.  From  the  period  of  the  residence  at  Breslau 
originate  two  short  articles,  which  were  found  in  Les¬ 
sing’s  literary  remains,  and  printed  in  the  older  editions 
under  the  title  of  "  Spinozisms.”  In  the  first,  "On  the 
Reality  of  Things  out  of  God,”  Lessing  expresses  him¬ 
self  against  the  usual  theistic  conception  of  God ;  and, 
combating  the  school  of  Wolf  with  its  own  weapons, 
demonstrates  that  "  all  things  exist  and  are  real  in  God, 
and  not  out  of  Him.” 

"I  use,”  he  adds  in  conclusion,  "this  out  of  Him  as 
it  is  commonly  used,  in  order  to  show  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  that  it  should  not  be  used.”  As  he  afterwards  says, 
in  conversation  with  Jacobi,  that  he  can  no  longer  be 
satisfied  with  the  orthodox  conceptions  of  a  God  out  of 
the  world ,  so  here,  that  he  can  form  no  idea  of  a  world 
out  of  God ,  a  reality  of  things  out  of  God. 

It  is  evident  that  Lessing  has  taken  to  heart  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Spinoza  inner  and  outer,  mind  and  nature, 
are  one  and  indivisible. 

In  his  "  Christianity  of  the  Reason,”  as  well  as  in  the 
"Education  of  the  Human  Race,”  there  is  a  further 
development  of  the  same  thought.  "Imagine,  will,  and 
create,”  says  Lessing,  "  are  one  with  God  ;  every  thought 
is  with  Him  a  creation  ;  therefore  either  God  can  have 
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no  perfect  idea  of  Himself,  or  else  this  perfect  idea  must 
be  as  necessarily  real,  as  He  Himself  is  ”  —  must  there¬ 
fore  be  "a  true  duplication  of  Himself.” 

The  ecclesiastical  dogma  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Trinity  exists,  perhaps,  "  only  to  bring  the  human  under¬ 
standing  into  the  way  to  acknowledge  that  God  cannot 
possibly  be  one  in  the  sense  in  which  earthly  things  are 
one  ;  that  His  unity  must  be  a  transcendental  unity  which 
does  not  exclude  a  kind  of  plurality.”  The  whole  doc¬ 
trine,  he  suggests,  may,  perhaps,  be  nothing  more  than 
"an  intelligible  popular  expression,”  for  the  speculative 
idea  that  creation  is  "  a  duplication  of  God  ;  which  is  to 
say,  that  God  and  the  ivorld,  infinite  and  finite,  are  in¬ 
separably  one.”  Likewise  Spinoza  says,  in  one  passage, 
"  If  we  wish  to  investigate  the  matter  more  clearly,  we 
might  show  that  God  may  not  fitly  be  called  one  and 
single.  Yet  this  is  of  little  or  no  importance  for  those 
who  care  for  the  thing,  and  not  for  the  name.”  And  in 
another  place,  in  a  letter,  "Whoever  calls  God  one, 
or  the  only,  has  surely  no  true  conception  of  God,  or 
speaks  improperly  of  Him.” 

The  second  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  treats  of 
a  subject  which  has  occupied  the  acuteness  of  men  from 
time  immemorial,  and  has  again,  recently,  excited  the 
minds  of  our  theologians,  naturalists,  and  philosophers, 
in  the  most  lively  manner  —  the  controversy  concerning 
body  and  soul.  It  is  the  outline  of  a  letter  to  Men¬ 
delssohn  (17G3),  and  refutes  Mendelssohn’s  assertion 
that  Leibnitz  borrowed  the  doctrine  of  pre established 
harmony  from  Spinoza.  "In  this,”  it  reads,  "I  am  still 
of  your  opinion,  that  it  is  Spinoza  who  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Leibnitz  to  the  doctrine  of  preestablished  liar- 
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mony.  For  Spinoza  was  the  first  who  had  been  led  by 
his  system  to  the  possibility  that  all  changes  of  a  body 
might  result  merely  and  entirely  from  its  own  mechani¬ 
cal  forces.  Through  this  possibility  Leibnitz  came  on 
to  the  track  of  his  hypothesis.  But  this  hint  was  all 
that  he  received ;  the  further  evolution  was  a  work  of 
his  own  sagacity.  For  that  Spinoza  can  have  believed 
the  preestablished  harmony  itself,  even  only  as  it  existed 
in  the  divine  mind  antecedenter  ad  decretum,*  or  can 
have  seen  it  at  all  in  far-off  glimpses,  everything  that  I 
have  only  recently  f  comprehended  of  his  system,  bids 
me  doubt.  Tell  me,  when  Spinoza  expressly  asserts 
that  body  and  sold  are  one  and  the  same  individual 
thing ,  which  we  can  represent  to  ourselves,  now  under 
the  attribute  of  thought,  now  under  the  attribute  of  exten¬ 
sion,  what  kind  of  harmony  could  have  been  in  his  mind 
in  making  such  a  declaration  ?  It  may  be  answered,  the 
greatest :  namely,  the  harmony  of  a  thing  with  itself. 
But  is  not  that  playing  with  words  ?  The  harmony  of 
a  thing  with  itself!  Leibnitz,  by  means  of  his  theory 
of  harmony,  wishes  to  solve  the  enigma  of  the  union  of 
two  things  as  different  as  soul  and  body.  Spinoza,  on 
the  contrary,  sees  herein  no  difference ;  sees,  therefore, 
no  union,  no  enigma  to  be  solved.  The  soul,  says 
Spinoza  in  another  place,  is  united  with  the  body  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  conception  of  the  sold  of  itself  is 
united  with  the  soul.  Now,  the  conception  which  the 
soul  has  of  itself  belongs  also  to  the  essence  of  the  soul, 
and  neither  can  be  thought  of  without  the  other.  There¬ 
fore  the  body  also  cannot  be  thought  of  without  the  soul ; 

*  Antecedent  to  decree. 

f  This  expression  is  important  as  fixing  the  time  of  Lessing’s  penetra¬ 
tion  into  Spinoza’s  philosophy. 
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ancl  only  for  this  reason  —  that  both  are  one  and  the 
same  individual  thing — are  they,  according  to  Spinoza’s 
opinion,  united  with  each  other.  It  is  time  Spinoza 
teaches  that  '  the  order  and  connection  of  notions  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  order  and  connection  of  things.’  And 
what  he  asserts  in  these  words,  mei*ely,  of  the  one  sub¬ 
stantial  Being,*  he  affirms  elsewhei*e  especially  of  the 
soul  :  'As  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  things  in 
the  soul  are  arranged  and  connected  with  each  other, 
even  so,  also,  the  affections  of  the  body,  or  the  images 
of  things  in  the  body,  are  exactly  ordered  and  connected 
with  each  other.’  Thus  did  Spinoza  express  himself, 
and  so  may  Leibnitz  express  himself  also.  But  suppose 
both  use  the  same  words  ;  will  they  also  associate  with 
them  identical  conceptions  ?  Impossible  !  According  to 
Spinoza,  the  sequence  and  nexus  of  the  conceptions  in 
the  soul  harmonize  with  the  sequence  and  nexus  of  the 
changes  of  the  body,  merely  because  the  body  is  the 
object  of  the  soul,  because  the  soul  is  nothing  but  a  con¬ 
scious  body,  and  the  body  nothing  but  a  sold  having  exten¬ 
sion.  But  as  to  Leibnitz,  will  you  allow  me  a  comparison  ? 

"Two  savages  perceive  for  the  first  time  their  images 
in  a  mirror.  The  astonishment  is  over  ;  and  now  they 
begin  to  philosophize  about  this  phenomenon.  The 
image  in  the  mirror,  both  say,  makes  just  the  same 
movements  which  a  body  makes,  and  makes  them  in  the 
same  order.  Consequently,  they  both  conclude,  must 
the  series  of  the  movements  of  the  image  and  the  series 
of  the  movements  of  the  body,  be  explicable  from  one 
and  the  same  ground.” 

*  With  Spinoza,  God  is  substance,  and  nothing  more ;  not  personal 
being,  but  positive  being  ;  of  which  neither  will  nor  understanding  can  be 
predicated.  — Trans. 
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Here  Lessing’s  fragment  breaks  off,  and  with  it  the 
comparison  instituted.  Its  completion  is,  nevertheless, 
not  difficult,  and  Danzel  *  has  given  it  in  the  following 
manner :  It  is  clear,  he  says,  that  Lessing  wished  to 
continue  :  "  But  concerning  the  reason  itself ,  they  will 
disagree.  One  will  say,  'My  body  moves  of  itself,  and 
the  image  likewise ;  they  are,  however,  so  arranged  by 
a  concealed  power,  that  they  must  harmonize.’  The 
other  will  assert  that  only  one  movement  takes  place, 
which  is  merely  perceived  twice  in  different  places. 

"  The  first  view  will  correspond  to  Leibnitzianism,  the 
second  to  Spinozism. 

"In  Lessing’s  article,  especially  in  the  concluding 
comparison,  it  is  unmistakable  to  which  side  the  scale 
inclines.  The  savage  whose  view  is  analogous  to  the 
doctrine  of  Spinoza,  explains  the  matter  according  to  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  ;  the  other  brings  forward  a  forced 
and  improbable  theory.” 

Danzel’s  supplement  is  logical.  But  why  did  not 
Lessing  himself  finish  the  comparison?  Was  he  inter¬ 
rupted  in  writing  by  an  external  circumstance,  or  did 
an  inner  reason,  perhaps,  determine  him?  We  suspect 
the  latter.  Lessing  breaks  off  because  he  observes  at 
the  right  time  that  his  comparison  limps  ;  it  illustrates, 
at  a  pinch,  Leibnitz’  preestablished  harmony,  but  does 
not  fit  to  Spinoza’s  doctrine.  The  relation  which  exists 
between  the  real  motion  of  a  body  and  the  apparent 
motion  of  its  image  in  the  mirror,  by  no  means  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  relation  which,  according  to  Spinoza’s 
view,  subsists  between  body  and  soul.  To  him  the  soul 
is  neither  a  mere  reflection  of  the  body,  nor  the  cause 

*  Lessing’s  Leben  und  Werke,  II.  2.  p.  112. 
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or  effect  of  it ;  it  is  a  really  existing  thing  —  not  an 
other  than  the  body,  but  one  and  the  same  :  body  and 
soul  are,  for  him,  not  two,  but  one  being — an  indivisible 
individual.  In  order,  then,  that  the  above  comparison 
should  suit  Spinoza’s  theory,  the  mirror  and  the  body 
present  before  it  must  coincide  in  one;  both  must  be  one 
and  the  same  individual  thing.  Lessing  also  uses  the 
simile  of  the  mirror  in  the  famous  seventy-fourth  section 
of  the  "Education  of  the  Human  Race,"  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  unity  of  God  and  the  world ;  and  the  re¬ 
served  manner  in  which  he  there  treats  it  confirms  our 
suspicion.  "Of  course,”  he  says,  "my  image  in  a  mir¬ 
ror  is  nothing  but  an  empty  representation  of  myself, 
because  it  has  of  me  only  that  from  which  rays  of  light 
fall  on  its  surface.  But  if  this  image  had  all,  all, 
without  exception,  that  I  myself  have,  would  it  then 
still  be  an  empty  representation,  and  not  rather  a  true 
duplication  of  myself?  If  I  believe  that  I  recognize  a 
similar  duplication  in  God,”  &c.  And  a  similar  thought 
is  expressed  also  in  the  "  Christianity  of  the  Reason  ” 
(§§  8  and  10),  where  he  calls  the  Son  of  God  "an 
identical  image  of  God.” 

The  above  fragment,  which,  not  without  reason,  has 
been  communicated  here  as  fully  as  possible,  evinces  a 
profound  comprehension  of  Spinoza’s  views,  and  a  rare 
aptness  in  giving  adequate  expression  to  philosophical 
thoughts.  The  warmth  and  vividness  of  the  lammase 
proves,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  study  of  Spinoza 
Lessing  was  concerned  not  so  much  for  the  satisfying 
of  a  literary  interest  as  for  obtaining,  from  the  first,  a 
definite  philosophical  intuition  of  the  universe.  Only 
the  real  subject  of  controversy  must  not  be  overlooked. 
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Lessing  is  defending  Leibnitz  against  Mendelssohn, 
and  asserts,  with  full  justice,  that  Leibnitz  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  have  borrowed  from  Spinoza  his  "  hypothesis  ;  ”  that 
is,  his  theoretical  explanation  of  the  actual  harmony  of 
body  and  soul.  Therefore  a  mere  theory,  the  reason  or 
interpretation  of  a  fact,  comes  into  question  here,  not 
the  fact  itself.  The  fact,  whether  Spinoza  calls  it 
"  unity,”  or  Leibnitz  "  perfect  harmony,”  stands  equally 
fixed  with  both ;  and  it  is  just  as  certain  that  Spinoza 
was  the  first  to  correctly  recognize  the  fact. 

From  this  article  of  Lessing,  as  well  as  from  the  one 
mentioned  before,  it  is  evident  that  he  accepted  with 
fully  conscious  understanding,  the  doctrine  which  Spi¬ 
noza  first  expressed,  and  through  which  Leibnitz  ap¬ 
proached  his  own  keen  hypothesis  ;  the  doctrine,  namely, 
that  "  man  was  made  for  doing  and  thinking.  As  body 
and  soul,  so  thought  and  action,  perceiving  and  willing, 
knowledge  and  life,  are  indivisibly  one.”  His  whole 
course  of  action  and  habit  of  thought,  like  Spinoza’s, 
is  an  obvious  corroboration  of  this  universally  valid 
truth.  As  far  as  Leibnitz’  preestablished  harmony  is 
concerned,  Lessing  takes  it  here  in  the  sense  of  Wolf 
and  his  school.  With  the  esoteric  apprehension  of  this 
theory,  according  to  which  the  harmony  of  body  and 
soul  is  to  be  explained  by  a  law  of  nature  founded  in 
the  essence  of  things  themselves,  Lessing  did  not  be¬ 
come  acquainted  till  a  later  period.  Still  it  is  remark¬ 
able  how  his  words,  "preestablished  harmony,  even 
understood  to  mean  only  as  it  existed  antecedenter  ad 
decretum ,”  already  point  to  another,  deeper  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  principle. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SPINOZA  AND  LEIBNITZ. 

IN  Wolfenbiittel,  to  which  place  Lessing  removed  in 
1770,  he  was  stimulated  by  a  special  circumstance 
to  a  renewed  study  of  Leibnitz’  philosophy.  A  manu¬ 
script  of  Leibnitz,  Les  Nouveaux  Essais  sur  l\ Entende- 
ment  humain ,  had  been  discovered,  a  few  years  before, 
in  the  library  at  Hanover,  and  was  first  published  half  a 
century  after  Leibnitz’  death,  which  occurred  in  1716. 

In  this  work,  directed  against  Locke,  the  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz  was  for  the  first  time  developed  consecutively, 
and  in  its  true  form.  Herein  everything  is  explained 
from  the  real  nature  of  things,  without  any  deus  ex 
machina  —  explained  "  naturally,”  as  Lessing  "  would 
have  begged  ”  of  Jacobi.* 

Lessing  was  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  Spinoza. 
His  writings,  published  after  1770,  such  as  "Leibnitz  on 
Eternal  Punishment”  (1773);  and  "  Andreas  Wisso- 
watius’  Objections  to  the  Trinity  ;  ”  and  still  more,  the 
articles  discovered  in  his  literary  remains,  "  Christianity 
of  the  Reason,”  and  "  That  there  can  be  more  than  Five 
Senses  for  Man,”  in  which  Leibnitz’  idea  of  the  micro- 
cosmus  is  ingeniously  elaborated  ;  the  Preliminary  Stud¬ 
ies  to  a  Critical  Account  of  Leibnitz’  Life  and  Teach¬ 
ings  ;  the  beginning  of  a  translation  of  "Les  Nouveaux 


*  Jacobi’s  Briefe  Uber  Spinoza’s  Lehre  (1785),  34. 
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Essctis ;  ”  the  extracts  from  the  latter  work,  accompanied 
by  annotations  ;  all  these  testify  to  his  lively  interest  in 
the  "great  man,”  of  whom  he  himself  says,  "If  it 
depended  upon  me,  he  should  not  have  written  a  line 
in  vain.” 

And  what  influence  did  the  renewed  study  of  Leibnitz 
exert  upon  Lessing’s  speculative  system?  To  answer 
this  question,  we  must  first  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
relation  of  Leibnitz’  philosophy  to  Spinoza’s  doctrine. 
Usually  these  men  are  regarded  as  antipodes.  Spinoza 
is  esteemed  the  unconditional  representative  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  unity,  of  the  conception  of  causality,  of  the  law 
of  nature  and  necessity ;  Leibnitz,  on  the  contrary,  as 
the  advocate  of  the  principle  of  individuality,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  purpose,  the  law  of  reason  and  of  moral 
freedom.  Leibnitz  himself  takes  this  view.  In  Les 
Nouveaux  Essais,  he  says  of  himself,  "You  know 
that  elsewhere  I  have  gone  almost  too  far,  and  come 
very  near  crossing  to  the  side  of  the  Spinozists,  who 
regard  God  as  nothing  moi’e  than  infinite  force.  With- 
out  giving  any  heed  to  His  perfections  and  His  wisdom, 
they  despise  the  investigation  of  final  causes,  and  derive 
everything  from  a  rational  necessity.”  "The  new  light,” 
as  Leibnitz  here  calls  his  own  system,  "  has  healed  me 
of  my  sickness.”  What  now  is  this  "new  light”?  Let 
us  hear  Leibnitz  himself :  "  I  have  found,”  he  writes, 
in  1714,  two  years  before  his  death,  to  a  friend,  "that 
the  philosophical  schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  right  in 
what  they  affirm,  but  not  in  what  they  deny.  The  ideal¬ 
ists,  like  Plato  and  Aristotle,  are  right  in  finding  the 
source  of  things  in  final  and  formal  causes  ;  but  they  are 
wrong  in  neglecting  efficient  and  material  causes ;  and, 
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like  Henry  More,  and  other  Platonists,  in  concluding 
that  there  are  phenomena  which  cannot  be  explained 
mechanically.  On  the  other  hand,  the  materialists,  who 
have  occupied  themselves  with  materialistic  philosophy 
alone,  are  wrong  in  rejecting  the  metaphysical  view,  and 
in  desiring  to  explain  everything  by  what  depends  on  the 
senses.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  penetrated  into  the 
harmony  of  these  different  realms,*  and  have  seen  that 
both  parties  are  right  so  long  as  they  do  not  endeavor 
to  exclude  each  other ;  that  everything  in  phenomena 
occurs  at  once  mechanically  and  metaphysically,  but 
that  the  source  of  mechanics  is  in  metaphysics.  It  was 
not  easy  to  discover  this  mystery,  because  there  are  very 
few  who  know  how  to  unite  these  two  kinds  of  studies.”  f 
And  in  Les  Nouveaux  Essais,  in  a  passage  which 
Lessing  has  especially  annotated,  Leibnitz  says  further : 
"My  system  unites  Plato  with  Democritus,  Aristotle 
with  Descartes,  the  scholastics  with  the  modern  philoso¬ 
phers,  theology  and  morals  with  reason.”  "  It  presents 
an  intelligible  explication  of  the  union  of  the  body  and 
the  soul  —  a  thing  of  which  I  had  formerly  doubted.  I 
find  the  true  ground  of  things  in  the  unities  of  sub¬ 
stances  or  monads,  which  my  system  introduces  ;  and, 
in  their  harmony,  preestablished  by  the  original  sub¬ 
stance.” 

Therefore  it  is  "  explication  ”  that  concerns  Leibnitz  ;  ' 
he  wishes  to  make  the  "  union  of  body  and  soul  ”  com¬ 
prehensible;  or,  as  Lessing  expresses  it,  to  "solve  the 
enigma  of  the  union  of  two  so  different  substances  as  are 
body  and  soul ;  ”  he  wishes  to  show  why,  in  the  "  phe- 

*  Sensitivity  and  imagination. 

t  See  Guhrauer’s  Life  of  Leibnitz,  I.  272. 
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nomena  of  nature,  everything  happens  at  once  mechani¬ 
cally  and  metaphysically ;  ”  or,  in  other  words,  is  at  the 
same  time  corporeal  and  spiritual.  And  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  enigma,  les  unites  des  substances ,  or  monads, 
were  to  serve  him.  These  monads  are  the  ground,  the 
primal  constituents  of  things  ;  besides  them  there  is  noth¬ 
ing.  Everything  that  exists  for  us  is  composed  of  mo¬ 
nads  ;  but  they  themselves  are  simple,  and  therefore  in¬ 
destructible  essences.  Each  monad  has  body  and  soul ; 
consequently  the  whole  material  world,  even  the  so-called 
inorganic,  is  animated,  even  to  the  minutest  particles. 
Since  the  monad  is  a  simple  indivisible  substance,  body 
and  soul  in  it  cannot  be  regarded  either  as  parts,  or  as 
two  different  things  united  with  each  other :  here  body 
and  soul  must  necessarily  blend  in  one ;  that  is,  both  are 
the  same  single  thing,  the  monad.  Now  how  does  Leib- 
nitz  bring  about  the  blending  pf  soul  and  body  in  his 
monads  ?  In  this  manner  ;  by  departing  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  conception  of  corporeality.  The  body  of  the 
monad  is  not  body  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  a  force.  The  monad-body  is  the  force  of  extension 
and  resistance,  by  which  the  soul,  aspiring  after  the 
infinite,  is  cribbed  and  confined ;  the  whole  monad  con¬ 
sequently  shut  up,  made  inaccessible  to  every  external 
influence.*  Thus  soul  and  body  are  only  two  different 
forces  of  one  and  the  same  monad  ;  therefore  the  monad 
itself,  in  spite  of  its  body,  is  an  immaterial  spiritual 
existence.  Only  by  the  accumulation  of  these  immate¬ 
rial  spiritual  existences  arises  what  in  common  life  we 
call  matter  or  body ;  just  as  a  society  is  formed  of  per- 

*  Compare  Lessing,  XI.  459,  Lachmann’s  edition  :  “  Whatever  sets  limits 
is  called  matter.  The  senses  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  perceptions ;  the 
senses,  therefore,  are  matter.” 
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sons,  a  tree  of  cells,  although  no  single  person  is  a 
society,  no  single  cell  a  tree. 

Such  is  the  relation  of  soul  and  body  in  the  monad. 
In  what  relation,  however,  do  the  monads  stand  to  each 
other  ?  Each  monad  is  endowed  with  powers  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  aspiration ;  and  since,  on  account  of  its  being 
shut  up,  it  cannot  be  determined  from  without,  it  is,  in 
the  use  of  these  powers,  wholly  independent ;  that  is, 
spontaneous  in  its  activity,  and  self-determining  in  its 
aim.  By  means  of  the  soul  aspiring  after  the  infinite, 
especially  by  means  of  its  small,  insensible  perceptions 
(. perceptions  petites  insen sibles') ,  each  monad  is  a  true 
image  of  the  world ;  but,  by  means  of  the  body  confin¬ 
ing  the  perceptions,  this  image  of  the  world  receives  in 
each  individual  monad  a  special  and  peculiar  expression, 
corresponding  to  the  stand-point  and  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  monad.  Everything,  therefore,  without 
exception,  is  contained  in  each  monad,  but  in  various 
degrees  of  perfection ;  each  is  a  peculiar ,  spontaneous 
microcosm,  a  living  mirror  of  the  universe.  All  monads 
are  equal,  in  so  far  as  they  all,  in  their  perceptions  and 
aspirations,  express  only  one  and  the  same  universe ; 
each  is  different  from  the  other,  in  so  far  as  each  does 
this  fiom  a  particular  point  of  view,  and  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  itself  alone.  Thus  there  is  only  one  world, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  infinitely  many,  —  as  many 
worlds  as  monads.  And  precisely  upon  this  unity  in 
diversity,  upon  this  simultaneous  manifoldness  and  con¬ 
sonance,  rests  the  law  of  "  preestablished  harmony ;  ” 
that  is,  the  coherence  of  the  world,  founded  in  the 
nature  of  the  monads.*  According  to  the  law  of  har- 

*  Compare  Lessing’s  Das  Christenthum  der  Vemunft,  §  20. 
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monj^  each  individual  monad  acts  and  develops  itself 
free  from  foreign  influence,  out  of  its  own  nature ;  and 
yet  the  activity  and  development  of  all  stand  in  perfect 
unison.  It  is  thus  in  the  monad-groups  called  inorganic 
bodies  ;  in  which  monads  slightly  developed,  and  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished,  are  arranged  by  the  side  of  each 
other ;  it  is  thus  in  the  lower  and  higher  organisms,  in 
which  a  more  developed  or  central  monad  is  associated 
with  others  less  developed,  which  voluntarily  subordinate 
themselves  thereto.  In  the  organisms  exclusively  called 
"  animated,”  the  central  monad  or  soul  acts  independ¬ 
ently  for  itself ;  and  the  monads  which  form  the  body 
act  just  as  independently ;  but,  by  virtue  of  the  "  pre- 
established  harmony,”  the  mutual  action  is  concordant. 
In  other  words,  "as  the  ideas  and  conceptions  are  ar- 
ranged  and  connected  in  the  soul,  so  do  changes  follow 
in  the  body,  in  the  same  order  and  connection ;  ”  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  inner  and  outer,  perceiving  and 
acting,  thought  and  deed,  harmonize  most  accurately 
every  moment.  Finally,  the  relation  of  the  whole 
physical  world  to  the  spiritual  world  is  also  like  the  rela¬ 
tion  subsisting  between  body  and  soul  of  the  individual 
monad.  As  here  soul  and  body,  or  the  force  of  active 
intelligent  purpose,  and  the  force  of  resistance,  are  not 
two  different  beings,  but  only  two  different  forces  of  one 
and  the  same  simple  monad ;  so  the  moral  world,  that 
is,  the  totality  of  the  active  intelligent  forces,  and  the 
physical  world,  that  is,  the  totality  of  mechanical  and 
moving  forces,  do  not  form  two  different  worlds,  but 
one  indivisible  world,  one  united  serial  realm  of  infinite 
forces.  The  idea  of  causality,  and  the  idea  of  purpose, 
necessity,  and  freedom,  combine  to  "  happy ,  cheerful 
9  * 
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necessity  ”  —  the  highest  expression  of  Leibnitz’  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life.  But,  as  immaterial  spiritual  existences, 
the  monads  are  the  ultimate  ground  of  things  ;  so,  too, 
the  spiritual  world  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  ground  and 
end  of  the  physical  world ;  or,  as  the  master  himself 
expresses  his  "  mystery  :  ”  "  In  metaphysics  is  the 
source  of  mechanics .”  * 

We  have  set  forth  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  in 
its  principal  features,  without  investigating  his  idea  of 
God.  Usually,  God  is  characterized  by  him,  in  the 
sense  of  deism,  as  the  Supreme  Original  Monad,  the 
World-Creator;  in  isolated  passages,  however,  as  the 
World-Soul,  the  Omnipresent  Central  Monad  ( monas 
monadum,  centre  partout)  ;  or,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
emanation-theory,  as  a  being  of  light,  from  whom 
stream  forth  the  individual  monads,  like  "  ful durations,” 
or  bright  flashes. 

How  these  contending  views  were  to  be  reconciled 
may  remain  undecided.  In  any  case,  it  is  evident  from 
the  preceding,  that  Leibnitz  is  rather  a  friend  than  an 
adversary  of  the  idea  of  unity.  To  be  sure,  he  separates 
body  and  soul,  but  only  in  order  to  unite  them  more 
closely.  He  proceeds  from  the  principle  of  individual 
freedom,  but  wishes  through  freedom  to  attain  to  unity  ; 
his  aim  is  a  "  happy,  cheerful  necessity.”  As  idealist, 
he  spiritualizes  matter,  endows  inorganic  masses  with 
power  of  perception,  and,  as  Kant  expresses  it,  "  intel- 
lectualizes  ”  the  universe ;  he  wishes,  by  adjusting  the 
antithesis  of  body  and  spirit,  to  overcome  the  dualistic 
view  of  the  world.  In  a  word,  Leibnitz’  system  is, 

*  See  Leibnitz’  Letter  to  Bierling,  in  which  he  says  that  efficient  causes 
depend  upon  final  and  spiritual  causes ;  and  that  the  latter  precede  the 
former,  not  chronologically,  but  logically. 
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throughout,  an  unremitted  striving  after  the  idea  of 
unity  in  the  world. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Spinoza,  the  supposed  antipode 
of  these  views.  In  a  passage  of  his  Ethics,*  where  the 
mind  of  the  individual  man  is  called  "  a  part  of  the  infi¬ 
nite  understanding  of  God,”  he  says,  "  Doubtless  the 
reader  will  here  be  offended ;  much  will  occur  to  him 
that  excites  his  suspicion.  In  such  a  case,  I  beg  him  to 
accompany  me  farther  with  slow  step,  and  not  to  pass 
judgment  before  he  has  read  the  whole  to  the  end.” 
Hear  me  —  then  judge  !  What  can  be  more  just?  And 
yet  if  this  had  been  done,  if  so  reasonable  a  recjuest  had 
been  granted,  Lessing  would  not  have  found  it  necessary 
to  complain  that  "  people  still  keep  talking  of  Spinoza  as 
of  a  dead  dog  ”  !  f 

Leibnitz’  first  concern,  as  we  have  seen,  was  inter¬ 
pretation.  Spinoza  has  a  preponderating  practical  in¬ 
terest.  He  proceeds  from  the  idea  of  unity,  in  order, 
through  unity,  to  attain  to  freedom ;  his  aim  is  the 
ennoblement  of  man.  If  one  wishes  to  comprehend 
Spinoza’s  doctrine,  one  must  not  only  read  his  Ethics  to 
the  end,  but  also  give  heed  to  the  rest  of  his  writings, 
and  especially  his  letters. 

To  a  young  friend  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Catholic 
church,  and  imputes  to  him  a  like  step,  Spinoza  writes, 
"  Dost  thou  consider  it  arrogance  and  pride  that  I  use 
reason,  and  am  satisfied  with  the  genuine  word  of  God 
in  the  soul,  which  can  be  neither  adulterated  nor  per¬ 
verted?”  And  again:  "Thou  wilt  not  deny,  if  indeed 
thou  hast  not,  with  understanding,  lost  memory  also, 

*  Part  II.  prop.  XI.  Schol. 

f  Lessing  in  conversation  with  Jacobi.  See  Jacobi  Ueber  die  Lehre 
Spinoza’s  (Breslau,  1785),  29. 
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that  there  are  in  every  church  upright  men,  who  honor 
God  by  righteousness  and  charity.  I  know  many  such 
among  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  among  the 
Mennonites  and  Enthusiasts ;  and  thou  knowest,  not  to 
mention  others,  thy  own  parents,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Duke  Alva,  endured  the  most  cruel  tortures  with  courage 
and  firmness  for  the  sake  of  their  faith.  Therefore  thou 
wilt  confess  that  holiness  of  life  belongs  not  exclusively 
to  the  Romish  church,  but  is  common  to  all  churches. 
And  because,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle  John,  'hereby 
know  we  that  we  dwell  in  God,  and  God  in  us,’  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  all  that  separates  the  Romish  church  from 
others  is  wholly  superfluous,  and  consequently  instituted 
from  mere  superstition.  For,  as  I  have  said,  with  John, 
righteousness  and  charity  are  the  only  sure  signs  of  the 
true  Catholic  faith,  the  fruit  of  the  true  Holy  Spirit.* 
Wherever  these  exist,  there  truly  is  Christ  to  be  found ; 
and  wherever  these  are  wanting,  Christ  is  wanting.  If 
thou  hadst  pondered  this  duly,  thou  wouldst  not  have 
destroyed  thyself,  and  brought  such  bitter  sorrow  upon 
thy  parents,  who  now  grievously  bewail  thee.”  "  We  in 
God,  and  God  in  us  ”  !  This  expression  of  John,  which 
Spinoza  prefixed  as  motto  to  his  Tractatus  Theologico- 
Politicus,  is  the  key  to  his  doctrine  of  unity.  It  is  to 
him  "the  genuine  word  of  God,”  the  "truth,  which,  like 
light,  manifests  itself,  and  also  darkness.”  f  Every 
tenet  of  Spinoza  is  a  rigid  deduction  from  this  truth  ; 
therefore  he  could  justly  say,  "  I  do  not  imagine  that  I 
have  discovered  the  best  philosophy  ;  but  I  know  that  I 
discern  the  true  philosophy.”  The  great  merit  of  Spi- 

*  So,  also,  Lessing  in  Das  Testament  Johannis. 

+  Sicut  lux  se  ipsam  et  tenebras  manifestcit,  sic  veritas  norma  sui  et  falsi 
est.  —  Spinoza. 
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noza,  his  superiority  over  all  other  philosophers,  consists 
in  this,  that  he  does  not  separate  the  two  doctrines  con¬ 
tained  in  the  utterance  of  John,  but  affirms  and  vindi¬ 
cates  them  everywhere  in  their  connection,  everywhere 
in  equal  degree.  "  We  in  God,  and  God  in  us  ;  ”  what 
is  true  of  man  is  also  true  of  other  things ;  all  in  God, 
and  God  in  each  !  *  In  other  words,  God  and  the  world 
are  indivisibly  one.  There  is  no  extramundane  God, 
but  a  mundane  God ;  there  is  no  world  distinct  from 
God,  no  God-deserted  world,  but  a  world  in  God.  Ev¬ 
erything  is  a  part  of  the  universe,  and  the  universe  is  in 
everything  ;  each  and  all  (Jv  xal  nav)  are  indivisibly  one  ! 
What  is  true  of  the  whole  man  is  true,  also,  of  each  part 
of  man.  Every  part  of  the  human  body  and  mind,  every 
limb  and  every  thought  of  man,  is  in  God,  and  God  is  in 
each  of  these  parts.  Truly  and  divinely  comprehended, 
seen,  as  it  were,  with  the  eye  of  God,  the  mind  is  con¬ 
sequently  in  each  individual  particle  of  the  body,  and 
each  individual  particle  of  the  body  is  in  the  mind.  In 
other  words,  the  mind  is  the  idea  of  the  body  ( idea 
corporis ) ,  and  the  body  is  the  object  of  the  mind 
( objectum  mentis )  ;  the  mind  is  a  mode  of  the  divine 
thought,  and  the  body  of  the  divine  extension ;  body 
and  mind  are,  therefore,  alike  attributes  of  one  and  the 
same  indivisible  substance.  Thus  Spinoza,  by  what 
he  calls  "  intuitive  knowledge  ”  ( scientia  intuitiva ) ,  by 

*  Coleridge  has  most  beautifully  expressed  this  formula  of  pantheism, 
“  these  shapings  of  the  unregenerate  mind,”  as  he  calls  it,  in  his  exquisite 
poem,  addressed  to  “  The  JEolian  Harp  ”  :  — 

“  And  rvhat  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps,  diversely  framed. 

That  tremble  into  thought,  as  o’er  them  sweeps. 

Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze, 

At  once  the  soul  of  each,  and  God  of  all  ?  ”  —  Trans. 
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comprehending  each  and  every  thing  in  God,  that  is,  in 
their  fundamental  unity,  arrived  at  the  discovery  of  the 
great  mystery  which  "  the  genius  of  human  understand¬ 
ing  whispers  secretly  in  the  ear  of  each  new-born  being,” 
namely,  Body  and  mind,  which  we  separate  in  our  con¬ 
ception,  are,  in  reality,  indivisibly  one,  —  as  indivisibly 
one  as  nature  and  spirit,  God  and  world,  each  and  all 
(ev  x<xl  nav) .  The  utterance  of  John  expresses  the  de¬ 
pendence,  but  also  the  freedom  of  man.  "  TFe  in  God ” 
is  the  ground  of  our  dependence  and  obligation.  Man 
is  a  part  of  the  universe ;  and,  as  such,  subject  to  the 
universal  law,  "  the  eternal  necessity  of  things.”  "  God 
in  us  ”  is  the  ground  of  our  freedom,  our  right.  Reason, 
that  is,  the  ability  to  know  ourselves  and  the  world,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  man  from  other  beings.  It  does  not  release 
him  from  the  universal  law,  but  it  can  free  him  from 
every  external  constraint.  The  more  rational  man  is, 
the  more  clearly  he  perceives  that  the  "  eternal  necessity 
of  things  ”  corresponds  also  to  the  nature  and  essence  of 
his  own  mind i  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  "rational” 
necessity.  Laws  of  the  world  and  laws  of  the  reason, 
natural  law  and  moral  law,  are  only  one  law,  —  the 
"genuine  word  of  God  in  the  soul,  which  can  be  neither 
falsified  nor  corrupted.”  The  more  rational  man  is,  the 
more  readily  does  he  fulfil,  from  his  own  impulse,  the 
law  of  necessity,  and  the  greater  is  his  freedom  and 
independence.  The  highest  degree  of  such  freedom,  the 
consciousness  of  being  one  with  the  whole,  Spinoza  calls 
"intelligent  love  of  God”  ( amor  Dei  intellectualis) , 
or  rational  self-love ;  it  is  the  clear  recognition  of  the 
everlasting  order  of  things  as  the  universally  best ;  the 
universal  public  spirit  which  includes  "  the  fruit  of  the 
true  Holy  Spirit,  righteousness  and  charity.” 
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To  develop  in  himself  and  in  his  fellow-men  this  intel¬ 
ligent  love  of  God,  this  "  highest  human  perfection  ” 
( summa  humana  perfectio,  exemplar  humanaz  natu¬ 
ral)  is  the  aim  of  Spinoza’s  doctrine  of  morality.  His 
work  on  Ethics  represents  the  actual  consequences  which 
flow  from  the  recognition  and  from  the  rejection  of  the 
truth.  The  belief  in  a  dualistic  world  leads  to  "  con¬ 
fused  and  mutilated  ideas  ”  of  things ;  the  conception 
which  separates  the  individual  thing  from  the  whole 
generates  dissension  of  man  with  himself  and  with 
others ;  seduces  to  selfish,  that  is,  irrational  actions ; 
and  makes  man  a  slave  to  his  impulses  and  passions. 
Remorse,  discomfort,  and  misery  are  the  inevitable 
results. 

The  intuition  of  cosmical  unity,  on  the  contrary,  the 
"knowledge  of  self,  of  God,  and  the  eternal  necessity 
of  things,”  reconciles  man  with  himself  and  with  the 
world ;  determines  him  to  rational  actions,  that  is,  such 
as  are  conducive  to  the  public  weal ;  tempers  and  purifies 
the  passions,  and  gives  him  self-control  and  freedom. 
Equanimity  "  to  await  and  endure  either  face  of  fortune,” 
peace  and  happiness,  ai’e  not  the  reward,  —  for  no  freeman 
acts  with  respect  to  reward,  —  but  the  natural  fruits  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge.*  "The  way  to  beatitude,”  says 
Spinoza  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Ethics,  "which  I  have 
here  pointed  out,  is  very  difficult;  and,  indeed,  what  is 
so  seldom  found  must  be  difficult.  Were  this  happiness 
merely  at  hand,  and  attainable  without  great  effort,  how 

*  Beatitudo  non  est  virtutis  preemium,  sed  ipsa  virtus.  Ethic.  Y.  prop. 
42.  See,  also,  Lessing’s  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts,  §  85,  and 
in  Anti-Gotze,  IV.  “  In  fine,  our  whole  beatitude  consists  in  our  enlight¬ 
enment.” 
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is  it  possible  that  it  should  be  neglected  by  almost  all? 
But  everything  lofty  is  as  difficult  as  rare.” 

Having  thus  contrasted  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz,  we  will 
now  return  to  the  question  as  to  what  influence  was 
exerted  upon  Lessing’s  speculative  views  by  the  renewed 
study  of  Leibnitz’  philosophy. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  IDEA  OE  LESSING’S  SPECULATION. 

have  given  Spinoza’s  doctrine  partly  in  liis  own 


YY  words.  But  where  is  that  "irrational  necessity,” 
from  which,  according  to  Leibnitz’  assertion,  Spinoza 
"  derives  everything  ”  ?  We  have  heard  him  speak  of 
an  eternal  necessity,  of  an  intelligent,  immutable  order 
of  things.  It  is  the  recognition  and  willing  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  necessity,  that  Spinoza  praises  as  human 
freedom ;  as  highest  good ;  as  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God.  But  how  does  the  " intelligent  love  of  God” 
differ  from  the  "  happy  necessity  ”  of  Leibnitz  ?  They 
are  two  expressions  for  one  and  the  same  thing.  But 
how  could  Leibnitz  fail  to  see  this  ?  How  could  he 
characterize  his  former  attachment  to  Spinoza  as  "a  sick¬ 
ness,”  from  which  "the  light  of  his  own  system  healed 
him”?  Because  he  sits  in  judgment,  not  on  the  real 
Spinoza,  accredited  by  word  and  writing,  but  on  Spinoza 
as  misconceived  by  Bayle.  Wholly  otherwise  is  Spi¬ 
noza’s  spirit  comprehended  by  Lessing.  As  in  his  view 
"  Christian  Religion  ”  and  "  Religion  of  Christ  ”  are  two 
entirely  different  things,  so  does  he  discriminate  sharply 
between  the  Spinozism  of  Bayle  &  Co.,  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Spinoza;  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "be¬ 
tween  people’s  talk  about  Spinoza,  and  the  spirit  which 
penetrated  Spinoza  himself.”  To  Lessing  this  philoso- 
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pher  is  neither  an  atheist  (  Gottesleugner ) ,  who  degrades 
God  to  nature,  nor  a  pantheist  (  Weltleugner ) ,  "  with 
whom  there  is  too  much  God.”  *  Neither  a  materialist, 
who  admits  only  the  sensible  nature  of  substance,  nor 
an  idealist,  who  asserts  only  the  invisible  power  of  spirit ; 
neither  defender  of  an  atomistic,  disconnected  multi¬ 
plicity,  nor  advocate  of  an  indiscriminate,  all-devour¬ 
ing  unity.  To  him  Spinoza  is  a  searcher  after  truth, 
of  a  spirit  akin  to  his  own ;  who  has  clearly  perceived 
the  coherent  unity  of  the  finite  and  infinite, — the  one 
in  many,  as  well  as  the  many  in  one,  —  and  has  restored 
to  the  free  world  its  God.  Lessing,  who  went  to  the 
study  of  Leibnitz  with  a  full  understanding  of  Spinoza, 
could  not  possibly  fail  to  perceive  the  agreement  between 
them.  It  did  not  escape  him  that  Leibnitz’  acute 

hypothesis  ”  is  only  an  attempt  to  explain  Spinoza’s 
idea  of  unity.  He  expresses  his  view  of  the  relation  of 
the  two  philosophers  in  the  following  words  addressed 
to  Jacobi :  "In  accordance  with  what  conceptions,  then, 
do  you  assume  the  existence  of  your  personal,  extra- 
mundane  Deity?  In  accordance  with  the  conceptions 
of  Leibnitz,  perchance?  I  fear  that  he  himself  was  at 
heart  a  Spinozist.” 

After  what  has  been  said,  these  words  need  no  ex¬ 
planation  ;  they  are  Lessing’s  own  answer  to  the  above 
question,  concerning  the  influence  of  the  renewed  study 

*  Words  of  Hegel.  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  III.  361  (1844).  Hegel  reproaches 
Spinoza  with  one-sidedness  ;  alleging  that  his  doctrine  admits  only  God. 
and  leaves  no  room  for  “finite  being  or  the  world;”  and  that  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  individuality  and  selfhood  is  wanting  in  it.  Against  this  reproach 
Spinoza  has  long  since  been  defended  by  Herder,  and,  more  recently,  by  an 
adheient  of  Herbart,  who  has  put  forth  the  conception  of  individualism, 
the  infinite  multiplicity  of  individuals,  or  single  substances,  as  the  real 
basis  of  Spinoza’s  system.  See  Thomas,  Spinoza's  IndividuaUsmus  und 
Pantheismus.  (Konigsberg,  1848.) 
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of  Leibnitz  upon  his  speculative  system.  Two  other 
utterances,  not  less  illustrative  of  Lessing’s  views,  may 
be  quoted  here.  We  read  the  first  in  his  supplement 
to  "Jerusalem’s  Philosophical  Essays”  (1766),  where  it 
reads,  "What  do  we  lose  if  freedom  be  denied  us? 
Something  —  if  it  is  anything  —  that  we  do  not  need  ; 
that  is  essential  neither  to  our  activity  here,  nor  our 
happiness  hereafter.  Force  and  necessity,  in  accord¬ 
ance  writh  which  we  fulfil  our  conception  of  what  is  best, 
—  how  much  more  welcome  are  these  to  me,  than  the 
bald  faculty  of  being  able  to  act  in  different  ways  under 
the  same  circumstances  !  I  thank  the  Creator  that  I 
must —  must  do  the  best.”  We  see  that  for  Lessing, 
also,  man’s  freedom  of  will  is  not  an  empty,  "bald” 
self-determination,  consisting  of  mere  arbitrariness,  but 
the  conscious  willing  and  accomplishing  of  the  neces¬ 
sary,  in  conformity  to  nature  :  that  is,  of  that  which 
follows  necessarily  from  the  nature  of  the  agent  as  well  as 
of  the  whole.  Insight  (perception  of  the  best)  and  will,* 
freedom  and  necessity,  providence  and  fate  (<irdj 'xij) ,  are 
for  him  not  antitheses,  but  one  and  the  same.  Lessing’s 
thanks  because  he  "must  do  the  best,”  are  entirely  equiv¬ 
alent  to  Spinoza’s  "voluntary  accomplishment  of  the 
universally  best,”  and  to  the  "happy,  cheerful  necessity” 
of  Leibnitz.  And  when  it  is  said  in  "Nathan”  that  "  no 
man  must,”  f  it  means  nothing  else  than  that  man  can 
recognize  "  the  necessary  as  the  good ;  ”  so  that  not  ne¬ 
cessity  ( das  miissen) ,  but  this  cognition,  determines  him 
to  action.:}: 

*  Voluntas  et  intellectus  unum  et  idem  sunt.  —  Spinoza. 

f  The  original,  “  Kein  Mensch  muss  miissen,”  is  not  fully  translatable.  — 
Tuans. 

+  Compare  Lessing’s  “  Christianity  of  the  Reason,”  §§  25  and  26. 
“  Beings  having  perfections  of  which  they  are  conscious,  and  possessing 
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The  second  utterance,  in  conversation  with  Jacobi,  is 
as  follows  :  "It  belongs  to  human  prejudices,  that  we 
regard  thought  as  the  first  and  chief  thing,  and  wish  to 
derive  everything  from  it;  since,  in  fact,  everything, 
ideas  included,  depends  upon  higher  principles.  Exten¬ 
sion,  motion,  thought,  are  evidently  grounded  in  a  higher 
force,  which  is  by  no  means  exhausted  in  them.  .  .  . 
Spinoza  was  far  from  promulgating  our  miserable  man¬ 
ner  of  acting  according  to  purposes,  as  the  highest 
method,  and  thus  of  placing  thought  above  all.” 

Jacobi,  the  philosopher  of  the  emotions,  does  not 
know  what  to  make  of  this  "whimsical  ”  utterance,  and 
afterwards  agrees  with  Mendelssohn,  the  philosopher  of 
the  understanding,  who  compares  this  "fancy  of  Les¬ 
sing  ”  to  an  "  attempt  to  jump  over  himself.”  And  yet, 
to  Lessing’s  great  astonishment,  indeed,  Jacobi  claims 
to  know  Spinoza  thoroughly  !  Spinoza,  whose  doctrine 
is  distinguished  from  all  others  precisely  in  this,  that  it 
neither  puts  thought  before  being,  nor  being  before 
thought,  but  comprehends  constantly,  in  their  individual 
unity,  thought  and  being,  perception  and  action,  as 
fully  equivalent  modes  of  expression  in  God  as  well  as  in 
man.  Spinoza  and  Lessing  are  far  from  finding,  with 
Leibnitz,  "the  source  of  things  in  final  causes,”  or  re¬ 
garding  "metaphysics  as  the  source  of  mechanics.” 

also  the  power  of  acting  conformably  to  these  perfections,  are  called  moral 
beings  ;  that  is,  such  as  can  follow  a  law.”  This  law  is  taken  from  their 
own  nature,  and  can  be  no  other  than  the  following :  “  Act  in  accordance 
with  your  individual  perfections.”  This  is  the  rdv  hros  iavrou  Sadova 
thpambuv  of  the  philosophical  Emperor  Antonine,  and  the  ,>s  ivBpu>^v 
of  Heraclitus.  Spinoza,  Epist.  32 :  Probi  homines  conscii  Deo 
serviunt,  et  serviendo  perfectiores  evadunt.  And  Milton  says,  “  Were  it 
the  vilest  service  that  God  demands  of  me  through  the  voice  of  con- 
science,  shame  on  me  if  I  did  not  follow  it.” 
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They  are  far  from  ascribing  to  the  divine  Being,  in 
nature  as  well  as  in  man,  an  acting  in  conformity  to 
purposes,  or  final  aims  ;  that  is,  deprivation  and  desire  * 
Lessing  says,  "  Conceiving,  willing,  and  creating,  are  one 
with  God.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  all  that  God 
conceives,  He  also  creates.  Every  thought  is  with  God 
an  act  of  creation .”  f  And  so,  too,  Spinoza  :  "  God 
acts  only  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  His  nature.  If 
understanding  and  will  are  predicated  of  Him,  then  by 
these  attributes  must  be  meant  something  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  is  usually  ( vulgo )  meant  by  them. 
Indeed  this  seems  to  have  been  perceived  by  those  who 
affirm  that  God’s  understanding,  will,  and  power  are 
one  and  the  same  thins-.” 

The  direction  taken  by  Lessing’s  speculation,  so  widely 
different  from  that  of  his  contemporaries,  explains  to  us 
the  feeling  of  isolation,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  friends, 
which  saddened  the  last  years  of  the  great  man. 

How  painful  was  this  sense  of  loneliness,  consider¬ 
ing  his  profound  need  of  "  community  with  sympathiz¬ 
ing  spirits,”  is  revealed  in  the  few  lines  which  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  philosophical  essays  of  young 
Jerusalem.  Here  Lessing’s  heart  is  in  every  word; 
and  we  receive  full  disclosure,  not  less  concerning  him¬ 
self,  than  concerning  the  prototype  of  Goethe’s  Werther. 

*  “In  a  subsequent  conversation,”  says  Jacobi,  “  Lessing  referred  me  to 
Hume's  conversations  on  natural  religion  ;  wherein  arguments  are  adduced 
against  final  causes,  and  a  God  guided  by  them.” 

t  The  Christianity  of  the  Reason,  §§  3  and  13.  Also  Spinoza  says,  “  If 
God  acts  for  a  purpose,  He  must  necessarily  desire  something  of  which  he 
is  deprived.  Everything  in  nature  proceeds  according  to  a  certain  eternal 
necessity  and  highest  perfection.  Nature  has  set  before  herself  no  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  all  final  purposes  of  things  are  only  human  fabrications.  This 
prejudice  of  a  final  purpose  originated  merely  in  the  fact  that  man  regards 
everything  in  nature  as  a  means  to  his  use.” — Spinoza,  Part  I.  Supplement. 
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Except  to  "the  young  subtle  theorizer,”  as  he  calls  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Lessing  does  not  appear  to  have  communicated 
his  philosophical  views  to  any  of  his  friends.  Not  till 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  was  he  incited,  by  the  urgency  of  Jacobi,  to  ex¬ 
press  his  opinions  in  a  conversation.  We  here  give,  con¬ 
nectedly,  this  famous  discussion,  to  which  frequent  ref¬ 
erence  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing,  quoting  Lessing’s 
utterances  in  full,  and  the  words  of  Jacobi  only  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  argument. 

Jacobi  (handing  Lessing  a  copy  of  Goethe’s  “Prome¬ 
theus  ”  to  read).  Since  you  have  given  so  many  offences,  you 
may,  also,  once,  receive  one. 

Lessing  (after  having  read  the  poem).  I  find  no  offence 
in  it ;  I  have  all  that  long  ago  from  the  fountain-head. 

Jacobi.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  poem  ? 

Lessing.  I  have  never  read  the  poem  before,  but  I  think 
it  good. 

Jacobi.  Good  of  its  kind,  yes,  I  think  so  too  ;  otherwise 
I  should  not  have  shown  it  to  you. 

Lessing.  I  mean  good  in  a  different  sense.  The  point  of 
view  from  which  the  poem  is  taken  is  my  own  point  of  view. 
The  orthodox  notions  of  the  Deity  no  longer  suit  me  ;  I  can¬ 
not  enjoy  them.  er  xal  nav  /  X  know  nothing  besides  this. 
This  is  the  drift  of  the  poem,  and  I  must  confess  it  pleases 
me  much. 

Jacobi.  In  that  idea  you  would  be  nearly  agreed  with 
Spinoza. 

Lessing.  If  I  were  to  call  myself  after  any  one,  I  know 
no  other  whom  I  should  prefer  to  him. 

Jacobi.  Spinoza  is  good  enough,  yet  it  is  a  poor  salvation 
that  we  find  in  his  name. 

Lessing.  Yes,  if  you  choose  ;  but  do  you  know  any  better? 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  third 
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person,  and  not  continued  till  on  the  following  moraine 
(July  7,  1780). 

Lessing.  I  have  come  to  talk  with  you  about  my  ev  xal 
nav.  You  were  startled  yesterday. 

Jacobi.  You  surprised  me.  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  had  by  no 
means  expected  to  find  in  you  a  Spinozist  or  pantheist.  And 
you  spoke  it  out  so  roundly  !  My  principal  reason  for  com¬ 
ing  t°  you  was  to  obtain  help  against  Spinoza. 

Lessing.  Are  you  then  acquainted  with  him?  * 

Jacobi.  I  believe  so;  at  least  I  think  very  few  have 
known  him  better. 

Lessing.  Then  you  are  beyond  the  reach  of  help.  Rather 
become  wholly  his  friend.  There  is  no  other  ‘philosophy  but 
the  philosophy  of  Spinoza. 

Jacobi.  That  may  be  true.  For  the  necessitarian,  if  he 
is  consequent,  must  become  a  fatalist.  .  .  . 

Lessing.  I  perceive  we  understand  each  other.  Therefore 
I  am  all  the  more  desirous  of  hearing  from  you  what  you 
think  of  the  spirit  of  Spinozism  ;  I  mean  the  spirit  that  ani¬ 
mated  Spinoza  himself. 

Jacobi.  It  was  certainly  none  other  than  the  very  ancient 
a  nihilo  nihil  fit ,  which  Spinoza  unfolded  in  accordance  with 
more  abstract  notions  than  others  had  done  before  him. 

Lessing.  We  shall  not  quarrel  about  our  credo. 

Jacobi.  We  shall  not  do  so  in  any  case  ;  but  my  credo  is 
not  in  Spinoza. 

Lessing.  I  will  hope  it  is  not  in  any  book. 

Jacobi.  Not  only  that,  but  I  believe  in  an  intelligent ,  per¬ 
sonal  cause  of  the  world. 

Lessing.  O,  so  much  the  better !  Now  I  shall  hear 
something  entirely  new. 

Jacobi.  Do  not  congratulate  yourself  too  soon  on  that 

*  When  we  consider  that  it  is  to  Jacobi  himself  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  fragmentary  record  of  his  conversation  with  Lessing,  the  naivete 
of  the  irony  in 'this  astonished  question  of  Lessing’s  is  doubly  amusing; 
almost  as  amusing  as  J acobi’s  assurance  which  follows  it. 
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point.  I  get  out  of  the  matter  by  a  salto  mortale  ;  and  you 
are  not  wont  to  take  any  special  pleasure  in  somersets. 

Lessing.  Don’t  say  that,  if  I  need  only  follow  you.  Mean¬ 
while  you  will  be  on  your  feet  again.  So  out  with  it,  I  beg 
of  you,  if  it  is  not  a  secret. 

Jacobi.  .  .  .  The  whole  matter  consists  in  this  ;  that  I 
argue  from  fatalism,  directly  against  fatalism,  and  against 
everything  connected  with  it.  .  .  . 

Lessing.  I  perceive  you  would  like  to  have  your  will  free. 
I  do  not  desire  a  free  will.  Indeed,  what  you  have  said  does 
not  startle  me  in  the  least.  It  belongs  to  human  prejudices 
that  we  regard  thought  as  the  first  and  chief  thing,  and  wish  to 
derive  everything  from  it ;  whereas,  in  fact,  everything,  ideas 
included,  depends  upon  higher  principles.  Extension,  motion, 
thought,  are  evidently  grounded  in  a  higher  force,  which  is 
by  no  means  exhausted  in  them.  It  must  be  infinitely  more 
excellent  than  this  or  that  effect ;  and  thus  there  can  be  for 
it  a  kind  of  enjoyment  which  not  only  surpasses  all  concep¬ 
tions,  but  lies  wholly  outside  of  all  conceptions.  That  we 
cannot  remember  anything  of  this,  does  not  do  away  with 
the  possibility. 

Jacobi.  You  go  farther  than  Spinoza.  By  him  insight  was 
esteemed  above  all  else. 

Lessing.  For  man  !  He  was,  however,  far  from  promul¬ 
gating  our  miserable  manner  of  acting  according  to  purposes 
as  the  highest  method,  and  thus  placing  thought  uppermost. 

Jacobi.  Insight  is,  with  Spinoza,  the  best  part  in  all  finite 
natures,  because  it  is  that  part  with  which  each  finite  nature 
reaches  beyond  its  finiteness.  ...  If  the  one  infinite  sub¬ 
stance  had  personality  and  life,  insight  would  be  also  in  it 
the  best  part. 

Lessing.  Very  good.  But  in  accordance  with  what  con¬ 
ceptions,  then,  do  you  assume  your  personal ,  ex tramundane 
God?  In  accordance  with  the  conceptions  of  Leibnitz,  per¬ 
chance?  I  fear  he  was  himself,  at  heart,  a  Spiuozist. 
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Jacohi.  Are  you  speaking  in  earnest? 

Lessing.  Do  you  doubt  it  in  earnest?  Leibnitz’  concep¬ 
tions  of  truth  were  such  that  he  could  not  endure  to  have  too 
narrow  limits  set  to  it.  From  this  manner  of  thinking  many 
of  his  assertions  have  flowed  ;  and  it  is  often  hard,  even  with 
the  greatest  acuteness,  to  discover  his  real  meaning.  For 
this  very  reason  I  esteem  him  so  highly ;  I  mean  on  account 
of  his  grand  manner  of  thinking,  and  not  on  account  of  this 
or  that  meaning  which  he  seemed  to  hold,  or  even  actually 
held. 

Jacobi.  All  right.  But  you  said  of  a  certain  opinion, 
namely,  Spinozism,  that  Leibnitz  was,  at  heart,  inclined 
to  it. 

Lessing.  Do  you  remember  a  passage  in  Leibnitz,  where 
it  is  said  of  God  that  Fie  exists  in  a  continual  expansion  and 
contraction,  and  that  these  were  the  creation  and  subsistence 
of  the  world  ? 

Jacobi.  I  know  about  his  fulgurations,  but  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  passage  to  which  you  refer. 

Lessing.  I  will  look  it  up,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me  what 
a  man  like  Leibnitz  could  or  must  have  meant  by  it. 

Jacobi.  Show  me  the  passage.  But  I  must  tell  you  be¬ 
forehand,  that  in  calling  to  mind  so  many  other  passages  of 
this  same  Leibnitz,  my  head  swims  at  the  hypothesis  that  this 
man  should  not  have  believed  in  a  supramundane,  but  only 
in  an  intramundane  cause  of  the  world. 

Lessing.  In  this  respect  I  must  yield  to  you.  There  will 
also  be  a  preponderance  in  favor  of  your  opinion,  and  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  have  said  somewhat  too  much.  Meanwhile  the 
passage  mentioned,  and  many  others  besides,  must  always 
remain  strange.  But  to  return.  In  accordance  with  what 
conceptions  do  you  believe  the  contrary  of  Spinozism?  Do 
you  find  that  the  principles  of  Spinoza  were  confuted  and 
annihilated  by  those  of  Leibnitz  ? 

Jacobi.  Flow  could  I,  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
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consistent  necessitarian  does  not  differ  from  the  fatalist  ?  .  .  . 
Besides,  I  know  of  no  system  that  would  harmonize  so  well 
with  Spinozism  as  that  of  Leibnitz. 

Lessing.  I  shall  leave  you  no  rest ;  you  must  come  out 
into  daylight  with  this  parallelism.  How  people  still  keep 
talking  of  Spinoza,  as  Of  a  dead  dog ! 

Jacobi.  They  would  talk  thus  of  him  afterwards  as  well 
as  before.  To  comprehend  Spinoza  requires  a  too  long  and 
persistent  effort  of  mind.  And  no  one  has  comprehended 
him  to  whom  one  line  in  the  Ethics  remains  obscure  ;  no  one 
who  fails  to  understand  how  this  great  man  could  possess  the 
firm,  sincere  conviction  of  his  philosophy,  which  he  mani¬ 
fests  so  often  and  so  emphatically.  .  .  .  Probably  very  few 
have  tasted  such  repose  of  spii'it,  such  a  heaven  in  the  under¬ 
standing,  as  this  clear,  pure  mind  created  for  itself. 

Lessing.  And  you  are  not  a  Spinozist,  Jacobi? 

Jacobi.  No,  upon  honor. 

Lessing.  Upon  honor,  then,  you  must,  with  your  phi¬ 
losophy,  turn  your  back  upon  all  philosophy.* 

Jacobi.  Why  turn  the  back  on  all  philosophy? 

Lessing.  Well,  because  you  are  a  complete  sceptic. 

Jacobi.  On  the  contrary,  I  recede  from  a  philosophy  which 
makes  complete  scepticism  necessary. 

Lessing.  And  proceed  —  whither  ? 

Jacobi.  To  the  light,  of  which  Spinoza  says,  that  “  it 
illuminates  itself  and  the  darkness  too.”  I  love  Spinoza 
because  he,  more  than  any  other  philosopher,  has  led  me  to  the 
conviction  that  certain  things  are  absolutely  inexplicable,  and 
that  one  must  close  his  eyes  and  take  them  as  one  finds 
them.  .  .  . 

Lessing.  You  express  yourself  almost  as  boldly  as  the 
decree  of  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Augsburg,  j  But  I  remain  an 

*  “  On  the  whole,  Spinoza  is  such  a  fountain-head  of  modern  philoso¬ 
phy,  that  one  can  truly  say,  ‘  You  must  have  either  Spinozism  or  no  philoso¬ 
phy.’  ’‘  —  LIegel,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  III.  362. 

f  The  decree  framed  by  the  Catholic  majority  in  the  Imperial  Diet  ran 
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honest  Lutheran,  and  retain  the  “  more  bestial  than  human 
error  and  blasphemy,  that  there  is  no  free  will,”  in  which, 
also,  the  dear ,  pure  mind  of  your  Spinoza  fully  acquiesced. 

Jacobi.  And  Spinoza,  too,  was  obliged  to  crook  himself 
not  a  little  to  conceal  his  fatalism  in  the  conduct  of  life.  .  .  . 
And  this  was  what  I  asserted,  that  even  the  greatest  mind, 
when  it  endeavors  to  explain  all  things  absolutely,  to  harmo¬ 
nize  them  according  to  clear  conceptions,  and  to  admit  noth¬ 
ing  else  as  valid,  must  fall  into  absurdities. 

Lessing.  And  what  of  him  who  does  not  wish  to  explain? 

Jacobi.  He  who  does  not  wish  to  explain  the  incompre¬ 
hensible,  but  only  to  know  the  beginning  of  its  boundaries, 
and  to  perceive  that  it  exists,  gives  himself,  I  think,  the  widest 
scope  for  true  human  wisdom. 

Lessing.  Words,  dear  Jacobi,  mere  words  !  The  boun¬ 
daries  which  you  wish  to  set  cannot  be  determined.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  give  free,  open  field  to  reverie,  nonsense, 
and  blindness. 

Jacobi.  I  think  those  boundaries  could  be  determined.  I 
do  not  wish  to  set  any,  but  only  to  find  out  those  already 
fixed,  and  leave  them.  And  as  regards  nonsense,  reverie, 
and  blindness, - 

Lessing.  They  are  everywhere  domesticated  where  con¬ 
fused  conceptions  prevail. 

Jacobi.  Still  more  where  false  conceptions  prevail.  .  .  . 
In  my  opinion  the  greatest  merit  of  the  investigator  is  to 
unveil  and  reveal  existence.  Interpretation  is  a  means  to 
this  end  —  a  way  to  the  goal;  the  first,  but  never  the  final 
aim.  Its  final  aim  is  what  cannot  be  explained  —  the  indis¬ 
soluble,  the  immediate,  the  simple.  .  .  . 

Lessing.  Good,  very  good  !  I  also  can  use  all  that,  but 
I  cannot  do  the  same  with  it.  On  the  whole,  I  rather  like 
your  salto  mortale ,  and  understand  how  a  man  of  vigorous 

as  follows  :  “Concerning  the  opinion  that  the  human  will  is  not  free,  the 
same  shall  in  no  case  be  admitted,  since  it  is  manifestly  bestial  (jpecuina ) 
and  blasphemous.” 
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mine!  can  turn  a  somerset  in  that  style,  merely  to  change  his 
place.  Take  me  with  you  when  it  comes  off. 

Jacobi.  If  you  will  only  step  on  the  spring-hoard  that 
impels  me,  it  will  come  off  of  itself. 

Lessing.  But  with  all  that  I  must  make  a  leap  which  I 
ought  no  longer  to  exact  from  my  old  legs  and  heavy  head. 

This  conversation  —  the  philosophical  testament  of 
Lessing  —  is  of  immense  significance  in  its  results.* 
By  the  recognition  which  Lessing  accorded  to  Spinoza, 
was  produced  a  more  thorough  study  of  Spinoza’s  doc¬ 
trine,  and,  thereby,  the  revolution  in  German  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

The  more  sharply  Kant’s  Criticism  of  the  Reason 
attempts  to  separate  the  sensual  from  the  supersensual 
world,  and  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  com¬ 
prehensible  and  the  incomprehensible,  the  more  power¬ 
fully  is  the  natural  feeling  of  unity  excited  against  such 
duality ;  and  it  is  Spinoza  who  gives  to  this  feeling  a 
clear,  conscious  expression.  Spinoza’s  intuition  of  God 
and  of  the  world,  the  unity  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
of  nature  and  spirit,  forms  the  firm  foundation  on  which 
all  modern  philosophy  is  built.  And  thus,  by  his  spec¬ 
ulative  treatment  of  religious  questions,  as  well  as  by 
direct  reference  to  Spinoza,  which  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  this  movement,  Lessing  may  rightly  be  called  a  pre¬ 
cursor  of  Fichte  and  Schelling,  and  the  harbinger  of 
modern  philosophy  in  general.  Also,  in  the  province 
of  speculative  thought,  he  was  an  awakener  and  eman¬ 
cipator  of  the  Germans. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  results  of  our  investigation. 

Lessing  is  —  like  Socrates,  Spinoza,  and  Kant  — 

*  Compare  Hegel,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  III.  337,  362,  481,  and  Gervinus,  Geseh. 
d.  deutschen  Nationallit.  IV.  411. 
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preeminently  a  moral  philosopher.  He  appropriated 
and  applied  isolated  ideas  from  the  philosophy  of  Leib¬ 
nitz  ;  but  yet  he  everywhere  adhered  rigidly  and  logically, 
in  a  truly  speculative  maimer,  to  Spinoza’s  conception 
of  unity.  Spinoza  declares  religious  prejudices  to  be 
the  source  of  human  vassalage.  Intelligent  love  of 
Grod,  the  common  spirit  of  the  world,  will  make  you 
free.  And  thus,  also,  Lessing  teaches  in  his  ethics  :  * 
"It  will  certainly  come,  the  time  of  a  new,  eternal  gos¬ 
pel!  Enough  that  I  already  see  in  the  toys  of  children, 
the  weapons  which  men  will  one  day  wield  with  a  sure 
hand.” 

*  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts,  §§  85  and  86  ;  and  in  the  Fourth 
Dialogue  of  Ernst  und  Falk. 
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BOOK  TWELFTH. 

LESSING  AS  A  THEOLOGIAN  —  THE  WOLFEN- 
BUTTEL  FRAGMENTS,  AND  THE  CONTRO¬ 
VERSY  WITH  GOTZE. 


“  Let  each  say  what  seems  to  him  truth,  and  the  truth  itself  be  commended 
to  God.”  Lessing  to  the  Younger  Reimarus. 
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LESSING’S  PRELIMINARY  STUDIES  IN  THEOLOGY. 
ESSESTG’S  removal  to  Wolfenbiittel  forms,  as  we 


JLJ  have  seen,  a  turning-point  in  his  whole  life.  In 
considering  the  abrupt  transition  from  the  interests  of 
literature,  poetry,  and  art,  hitherto  chiefly  pursued  by 
him,  to  the  religio-philosophical  pursuits  and  theological 
controversies,  which  fill,  almost  exclusively,  this  last 
period  of  his  life,  one  is  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the 
same  frame  of  mind  as  that  which  one  of  his  favorite 
ancient  authors  describes  in  the  following  words  :  — 

“  Nunc  itaque  et  versus  et  cetera  ludicra  pono  ; 

Quid  verum  et  decens  euro  et  rogo  et  omnis  in  hoc  sum, 

Condo,  et  compono,  quae  mox  depromere  possim.”  * 

This  transition,  which  seems  so  abrupt,  is,  however, 
not  really  so  for  those  who  have  followed  attentively  the 
career  of  the  great  man.  Only  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  change  was  produced,  preeminently,  by  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  making  those  interests  prominent  which 
hitherto  he  had  carried  only  in  his  most  secret  soul. 
He  himself,  indeed,  had  not  planned  his  life  with  refer- 

*  Therefore  I  now  lay  verses  aside,  and  other  diversions ; 

Seek  after  the  true  and  the  good,  and  live  wholly  in  them. 

And  gather  and  store  up  fruits  to  flourish  hereafter. 


Horace,  Ep.  i.  1,  10-12. 
(225) 
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ence  to  such  a  termination.  After  the  failure  of  the 
Hamburg  enterprise,  we  saw  his  mind  filled  with  projects 
of  extensive  travels  and  studies,  very  remote  from  the 
investigation  of  religious  problems  and  the  contentions 
of  dogmatic  theology.  But  the  old  pious  proverb, 
"Man  proposes,  and  God  disposes,”  was  to  be  wonder¬ 
fully  verified  by  him  in  more  than  one  respect. 

For  the  man  who,  in  1768,  wrote  to  his  friend  Ebert, 
"With  the  pro  and  contra  concerning  religion  I  am 
utterly  satiated  :  write  rather  of  carved  gems  ;  you  will 
then  do  little  good,  to  be  sure,  but  also  little  harm,” 
scarcely  expected  that  a  few  years  afterwards  he  should 
kindle  in  this  province  of  thought  a  fire  which  is  burning 
even  at  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
devout  zeal  to  extinguish  it. 

We  have  seen  that  Lessing  carried  with  him  from  his 
home  into  life,  not  only  a  deep  religious  sense,  but  also 
a  real  interest  in  theology.  And  though  he  could  not 
resolve  to  make  theology  his  professional  study,  his  aver¬ 
sion  was  only  for  the  clerical  rank  and  calling,  not  for 
the  thing  itself,  —  the  religion  —  which  was  to  him  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  earnest  meditation  and  inquiry  his  whole  life  long. 
As  early  as  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  had  written  to  his 
father  that  the  Christian  religion  was  not  a  thins;  to  be 
received  on  trust  from  one’s  ancestors ;  but,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  himself,  could  even  then  add  that  time  would 
teach  whether  he  is  the  better  Christian  who  has  the 
principles  of  Christian  doctrine  in  his  memory,  and,  often 
without  understanding  them,  in  his  mouth ;  who  goes  to 
church  and  performs  all  the  ceremonies  because  they  are 
customary ;  or  he  who  has  once  wisely  doubted,  and 
endeavored  to  arrive  at  truth  by  way  of  investigation. 
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Young,  bold,  vigorous  in  intellect,  and  witty,  he  came 
to  Berlin,  where  the  genius  of  Voltaire  was  holding  full 
sway.  But  instead  of  partaking  of  the  frivolous  and 
scoffing  spirit  which  prevailed  there  in  reference  to  reli¬ 
gion,  we  see  him  only  disgusted  by  it,  and  declaring 
himself  emphatically  against  all  French  free-thinking. 

As  his  antique  character  considers  active  life  the  high¬ 
est  mission  of  man,  so  religion  is  to  him  the  higher  con¬ 
secration  of  this  life ;  and  the  ability  to  love,  to  love 
even  an  enemy,  the  genuine  criterion  of  piety.  His 
didactic  dramas  (  Tendenzdrarnen') ,  "The  Free-thinker” 
and  "The  Jews,”  are  as  full  of  these  principles  as  are  his 
articles  in  the  Berlin  Gazette. 

At  Wittenberg  the  history  of  the  Reformation  claimed 
his  attention  ;  not  in  one-sided  party  interest,  but  in  the 
interest  of  truth  and  humanity.  He  wrote  there  his 
"Rettungen”  of  Lemnius,  Cardanus,  and  others,  and 
uttered  in  them  the  great  principle  of  free  inquiry  in 
matters  of  religion,  with  the  famous  words:  "What  is 
more  necessary  than  to  be  convinced  of  one’s  faith ;  and 
what  is  more  impossible  than  conviction  without  pre¬ 
vious  examination  ?  ”  It  is  the  duty  of  even  him  who 
is  in  the  right  way,  to  give  heed  also  to  ways  of  error, 
since  "  we  do  not  discover  the  latter  through  the  former, 
but  the  former  through  the  latter.” 

The  youth  of  twenty  years  reached  thus  early  an  emi¬ 
nence  from  which  he  regarded  the  different  religions  only 
as  different  forms  of  religion,  or  of  religious  life  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  and  we  are  met  even  here  by  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  "Nathan”  and  of  the  "Education  of  the  Human 
Race.” 

In  this  period  of  his  development  we  saw  him  who 
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subsequently  became  the  great  regulator  of  all  disputed 
boundary  lines  of  art  and  science,  effect  that  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  religion  and  reason,  belief  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  or,  rather,  thought,  with  which  he  afterwards 
opposed  so  decidedly  their  confusion  in  modern  theology. 
And  as,  during  his  whole  life,  he  stood  alone  in  his 
highest  thoughts,  so  also  that  distinction  formed  a  bot¬ 
tomless  gulf,  which  separated  him,  spiritually,  even  from 
his  nearest  friends. 

In  view  of  this  interest  for  theological  investigations, 
we  cannot  think  it  strange  to  find  him,  during  the  last 
years  of  his  residence  at  Breslau,  not  only  occupied  with 
Minna  von  Barnhelm  and  the  labors  for  the  Laokoon, 
but  also  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  church  fathers, 
and  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  his- 
tory  of  the  first  Christian  centuries.  A  fruit  of  these 
studies  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  sketch  "  Concerning  the 
Manner  of  the  Propagation  and  Dissemination  of  the 
Christian  Religion.”  * 

Nothing  marks  more  strongly  the  deep  moral  earnest¬ 
ness  which  animated  these  investigations  than  the  ad¬ 
monition  with  which,  in  the  introduction,  he  summons 
himself  to  the  task :  "  Enter  upon  this  inquiry  like  an 
honest  man,  I  say  to  myself.  See  everywhere  with 
thine  own  eyes.  Pervert  nothing;  palliate  nothing. 
As  the  consequences  flow,  so  let  them  flow.  Neither 
check  the  stream,  nor  divert  it.”  And,  indeed,  through¬ 
out  this  sketch,  which  was  not  intended  for  publicity, 
nor  even  for  the  eye  of  any  human  being,  we  eavesdrop, 
as  it  were,  before  the  inner  chambers  of  his  soul.  It  is 

*  See  also  his  fragment  entitled  “Ueber  die  Elpistiker,”  (on  the  Elpis- 
tici)  a  sect  of  Greek  philosophers  who  made  hope  the  ruling  pas¬ 

sion  of  mankind. —  Trans. 
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thus,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  neglect  of  philosophical 
and  mathematical  discipline  in  those  primitive  times  of 
Christianity,  he  says,  that  to  overleap  these  disciplinary 
studies,  and  to  begin  with  the  most  wonderful  and  dar¬ 
ing  subjects  of  speculation,  is  to  take  the  straight  road  to 
fanaticism. 

He  adduces  as  an  illustration  the  well-known  contem¬ 
porary  of  Hadrian,  Justin,  surnamed  the  Martyr,  who 
strove,  in  his  apologetical  writings,  to  reconcile  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  philosophy,  and  to  defend  the  former  against 
the  objections  of  the  latter,  and  says  of  him,  "  His 
desire  to  know  God  was  praiseworthy.  But  as  God 
reveals  Himself  to  men  only  through  \ His  ivories ,  it  is 
necessary  to  study  these  works,  and,  on  the  ladder  of 
the  truths  which  are  deduced  from  them,  to  ascend  to 
the  great  truths  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.” 

The  conclusion  of  the  inquiry,  also,  is  important  and 
characteristic.  Lessing’s  historical  studies  had  fully  con¬ 
vinced  him  "  that  the  Christian  religion  was  propagated 
and  disseminated  by  entirely  natural  means.”  But  this 
result  by  no  means  involves  anything  detrimental  to  the 
Christian  religion.  For  if  the  theologians  themselves 
confess  that  Christ  awaited  the  most  opportune  time  for 
his  advent,  and  that  he  wished  not  merely  to  authenti¬ 
cate  by  other  miracles  the  great  miracle  of  his  appearing, 
but  to  subject  this  event  to  the  natural  course  of  things, 
why  do  they  desire  to  set  aside  this  natural  order  in  the 
subsequent  propagation  of  his  teachings  ? 

But  the  principal  incitement  to  Lessing’s  later  devo¬ 
tion  to  theological  investigations  was  to  be  imparted  to 
him  at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances,  when  he  seemed 
farther  removed  from  them  than  ever  before. 
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In  the  conflict  which  arose  therefrom,  the  world  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  man  who  had  hitherto  passed  by 
theology  with  almost  contemptuous  indifference,  and  sed¬ 
ulously  avoided  all  its  controversies,  standing  now  within 
the  theological  arena,  armed  cap-a-pie ;  peer  of  the 
strongest  on  the  field  in  intelligence  and  erudition,  as  he 
was  superior  to  all  in  logical  power,  in  philosophical  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  manly  spirit  of  truth.  This  astonishment 
was  just ;  for  no  one  knew  that,  during  his  whole  life, 
he  had  been  preparing  himself  for  such  a  contest.  An 
essential  element  in  this  preparation  was  his  pursuit  of 
philosophy.  In  this  province,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
great  agitator  of  the  eighteenth  century  was,  in  a  very 
important  respect,  an  awakener  and  emancipator.  For 
at  the  same  time  when,  in  Breslau,  he  was  reading  the 
church  fathers,  he  began,  as  we  have  shown  in  the 
preceding  book,  his  study  of  Spinoza,  the  greatest  think¬ 
er  of  modern  times,  who  had  then  fallen  into  almost 
utter  oblivion,  even  among  the  so-called  philosophers  by 
profession,  and  was  decried  as  an  atheist  by  all  other 
cultivated  men,  including,  of  course,  the  theologians. 

From  him  he  obtained  the  speculative  basis  of  his  own 
philosophizing,  as  afterwards  Goethe  and  Herder  drew 
from  the  same  source ;  and  through  him  he  acquired  a 
profounder  understanding  of  Leibnitz’  philosophy,  and  a 
perception  of  its  essential  agreement  with  Spinozism. 
Thus,  at  Hamburg,  he  had  already,  in  general  outlines, 
arrived  at  a  firm  decision  as  regards  the  highest  ques¬ 
tions  of  thinking  man  ;  as,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1768, 
he  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  the  remarkable  words  concern¬ 
ing  his  antiquarian  studies  ;  namely,  that  for  him  these 
were  nothing  but  one  hobby-horse  more  with  which  to 
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shorten  the  journey  of  life.  For  "we  are  so  soon  through 
with  all  the  studies  essential  to  our  improvement,  that 
time  becomes  tedious  to  us.”  But  it  was  at  Hamburg 
that  he  received  the  first  impulse  to  institute  anew  for  the 
world  the  trial  of  those  religio-philosophical  questions 
(already  settled  in  his  own  mind) ,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  become  of  incalculable  consequence  for  the  whole  in¬ 
tellectual  development  of  modern  times. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  WOLFENBUTTEL  FRAGMENTIST. 

FEW  weeks  before  Lessing’s  removal  to  Hamburg, 


a  man  died  there,  who,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
had  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  that 
city.  This  man  was  Herman  Samuel  Reimarus,*  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Oriental  lanjruao-es  in  the  Hamburg  Academical 
Gymnasium.  In  classical  learning  the  worthy  successor 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  celebrated  philologist  John  Albert 
Fabricius,  he  united  with  philological  knowledge  the  acute¬ 
ness  and  profundity  of  a  philosophical  mind,  thoughtful 
observation  of  nature  in  a  degree  rare  not  merely  for  that 
day,  and  an  active  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
literature  of  his  fatherland.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Les¬ 
sing,  in  his  former  visits  to  Hamburg,  had  come  into 
personal  relations  with  the  amiable  old  gentleman,  who, 
as  a  scholar,  represented  the  greatest  renown  of  that 
commercial  metropolis,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  man, 
enjoyed  universal  respect ;  and  for  whose  liberal  spirit  it 
is  no  slight  testimony  that  he,  the  distinguished  scholar 
and  thinker,  did  not  deem  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  asso¬ 
ciate  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  actor  Eckhof,  and 
to  discuss  philosophical  subjects  with  that  artist,  so  eager 
for  culture. 

At  any  rate,  we  find  Lessing,  during  his  several  yeais’ 


*  Born  1694,  and  died  1768. 
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residence  at  Hamburg,  an  intimate  guest  of  Reimarus’ 
house,  which  continued  to  form  the  centre  of  all  the 
literary  and  scientific  celebrities  of  that  city  even  after 
the  father’s  death,  through  his  worthy  son,  the  distin¬ 
guished  physician  John  Albert  Henry  Reimarus,  and  his 
no  less  talented  daughter  Eliza.  It  was  especially  Eliza 
Reimarus,  a  woman  of  the  noblest  type  of  mind,  of  man¬ 
ly  insight  and  rare  depth  of  culture,  with  whom  Lessing 
here  formed  a  friendship  which  lasted  till  his  death,  and 
as  the  precious  monument  of  which  a  series  of  letters  has 
been  preserved ;  though,  unfortunately,  all  of  hers,  and  a 
portion  of  his,  have  been  lost.  For  a  long  time  we  were 
able  to  estimate  the  worth  of  this  woman  only  through 
the  respect  paid  her  by  Lessing,  Mendelssohn,  and  F. 
H.  Jacobi;  but  we  have  recently  (1861)  obtained, 
through  the  publication  of  fragments  of  her  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  brother-in-law  Hennings,  striking  proof 
that  she  was  equal  to  her  illustrious  friend  in  nobility  of 
character  and  strength  of  understanding.  From  her 
hands  Lessing  at  this  time  received  the  copy  of  a  work 
which,  as  has  now  been  established  beyond  a  doubt,  her 
deceased  father  had  left  in  manuscript. 

It  bore  the  title  of  "An  Apology  for  the  Rational 
Worshippers  of  God,”  and  consisted  of  five  books,  all  of 
which  were  directed  to  the  investigation  of  revealed  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  examination  of  Bible  narratives. 

Reimarus  had  begun  this  book  in  his  fiftieth  year,  and 
labored  on  it  more  than  twenty  years,  and  finally  re¬ 
modelled  the  whole  to  a  great  extent.  The  learned  and 
acute  man  had,  as  he  confessed  in  the  preface,  under¬ 
taken  the  work  only  for  his  "own  repose  of  mind.” 
Only  "  to  satisfy  himself,  and  the  doubts  that  had  arisen 
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in  him,”  had  he  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  calmness 
and  quiet,  made  it  his  task  "to  investigate  thoroughly 
the  faith  which  had  caused  him  so  many  perplexities,  and 
to  see  whether  or  no  it  could  subsist  with  the  rules  of 
truth.”  To  be  sure,  he  had  thought  of  a  future  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  investigations ;  but  this  was  not  to  take  place 
till  after  his  death,  "in  more  enlightened  times.” 

Till  then  the  work  was  to  remain  in  secret  for  the  use 
of  intelligent  and  judicious  friends,  so  as  not  to  scandal¬ 
ize  or  disturb  the  world  by  his  views.  Let  the  common 
herd  continue  for  a  while  to  err  ;  the  wise  man,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  adapt  himself  to  prevailing  opinions  and 
customs,  suffer  and  be  silent,  rather  than  that  the  former 
should  be  stimulated  to  religious  fanaticism,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  make  himself  and  others  unhappy  by  premature  utter¬ 
ance.  For  the  propositions  contained  in  the  work  were 
by  no  means  "conformable  to  the  catechism,”  but  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  a  rational  worship  of  God  and  the 
exercise  of  charity,  love,  qnd  virtue.  During  his  whole 
life,  Ifeimarus  had  been  obliged  to  tolerate  in  silence  the 
dominion  of  the  stiff  Lutheranism  of  Hamburg’  with  its 
mechanical  formalities  and  bigoted  clerical  despotism ; 
and  this  ecclesiastical  tyranny  seemed  to  him  so  terrible 
as  to  cause  him  to  provide  that,  even  after  his  death,  his 
treatise  should  be  reserved  for  better  times. 

In  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  author,  in  this  respect,  has 
been  in  so  far  realized  that  the  whole  of  the  work,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fragments  published  by  Lessing,  still 
remains  as  a  manuscript  in  the  libraries  of  Hamburg  and 
Gottingen.*  And  yet  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission. 

*  Since  1851,  however,  the  publication  of  the  whole  in  Niedner’s  Theo¬ 
logical  Journal  (  Theolog .  Zeitschrift)  has  been  begun  by  Dr.  W.  Ivlose. 
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Among  the  friends  to  whom  an  inspection  of  the  man¬ 
uscript  was  permitted,  Lessing  was  included.  He  read 
it  through  in  the  house  of  Reimarus,  and,  by  the  peru¬ 
sal,  was  inspired  with  an  earnest  desire  to  publish  the 
whole.  But  the  timidity  of  the  younger  Reimarus  de¬ 
terred  him  from  it,  although  Lessing  "  assured  him,  by 
everything  high  and  holy,  that  he  would  take  all  the 
responsibility  upon  himself.” 

The  most  that  he  obtained  was  that,  on  his  departure 
for  YV  olfenbuttel,  his  friend  Eliza  Reimarus,  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  brother,  as  it  seems,  committed  to  his 
free  disposal  a  small  portion  of  the  work,  and  that  too 
only  in  a  copy  of  the  first  sketch  of  what  had  been  wholly 
revised  and  put  into  its  last  form  but  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  author’s  death.  The  appointment  at  Wolfen- 
biittel  had  changed  at  one  stroke  all  Lessing’s  immediate 
life-plans.  His  new  office,  the  sudden  revolution  in  all 
his  relations,  the  scholarly  solitude  to  which  he  was  now 
condemned,  gave  him  both  opportunity  and  disposition 
to  devote  himself  anew  to  studies  which,  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore,  he  thought  he  had  concluded  and  forever  laid  aside. 
When  his  friend  Mendelssohn  visited  him  at  Wolfenbiit- 
tel  in  1770,  Lessing  showed  him  the  manuscript,  and 
permitted  him  to  take  it  to  Berlin  for  more  careful  study. 
When  he  himself  went  to  Berlin  in  the  following  year, 
he  wished  to  have  the  whole  printed  there  ;  but  this  pro¬ 
ject  was  thwarted  by  the  severity  of  the  censorship,  and 
he  carried  the  manuscript  back  to  Wolfenbiittel,  with  the 
determination  to  publish  it  there  fragmentarily  in  his 
"  Bibliothecal  Contributions,”  for  which  he  had,  by  stip¬ 
ulation,  obtained  freedom  from  the  censorship. 

But  before  we  follow  him  to  the  accomplishment  of 
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this  purpose,  we  must  explain  the  stand-point  from  which 
the  author  of  the  famous  "  Fragments  ”  proceeded  in  his 
polemics  against  biblico-dogmatic  Christianity. 

This  stand-point  was  the  deism  of  the  English  free¬ 
thinkers.  The  spirit  of  free  inquiry  concerning  the  high¬ 
est  questions  of  religious  knowledge,  of  free  thought, 
casting  off  all  considerations  of  creed  and  all  infallible 
Bible-authority,  which  was  incited  by  Locke,  and  fos¬ 
tered  by  Collins,  Lyons,  Toland,  and  others,  had,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  only  taken  firm 
root  in  England,  but  also  spread  from  thence  to  France, 
and  finally  to  Germany.  Here,  in  opposition  to  French 
frivolity,  which  degenerated  into  bald  materialism  and 
atheism,  it  found  its  scientific  embodiment  in  the  depth 
and  earnestness  of  the  German  mind.  Among  the  Ger¬ 
man  deists  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  — 
that  is,  among  the  men  who  based  the  knowledge  of  all 
religious  truth  entirely  upon  reason,  who  subjected  bibli¬ 
cal  texts  and  traditions  to  criticism  as  human  products, 
and  who  found  the  whole  substance  of  all  religion  in  the 
three  ideas,  God,  Virtue,  and  Immortality,  —  Herman 
Samuel  Reimarus,  the  author  of  the  "Fragments,”  stands 
as  the  founder  of  a  new  epoch.  In  his  earlier  writings  he 
had  come  forth  publicly  as  a  decided  adversary  of  the 
frivolous  French  derision  of  religion ;  and  the  testimony 
of  a  long  and  laborious  life  had  verified  the  deep  piety  of 
his  soul  and  the  moral  purity  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as 
the  thoroughness  and  earnestness  of  his  scientific  efforts. 
It  is  enough  when  we  add  that  Lessing  showed  the  highest 
esteem  for  him  in  all  these  respects,  and  declared,  without 
hesitation,  that  he  had  never  found  in  any  writer  such 
complete  and  lively  conceptions  of  purely  rational  religion 
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as  in  him.  The  characteristics  which  Lessing,  here  and 
elsewhere,  gives  of  the  author  of  the  "  Fragments,”  both 
as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man,  are  fully  confirmed  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  finest  theologians 
of  our  age.  Reimarus,  says  the  author  of  the  History 
of  Theology  during  the  Second  Half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,*  was,  in  his  wdiole  moral  and  scientific  atti¬ 
tude,  fundamentally  different  from  the  wantonness  of 
the  Mauvillon-Unzer  circle,  as  well  as  from  the  vulgar 
charlatanry  and  insipidity  of  the  biblical  exegesis  of 
Bahrdt  and  his  colleagues.  He  was  not  a  naturalist  in 
the  sense  of  Voltaire,  but  an  honest  deist,  a  warm 
reverer  of  natural  religion.  A  learned  and  critical  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Scriptures,  an  able  Orientalist  and  archaeolo¬ 
gist,  possessing  a  clear  and  logically  disciplined  mind, 
he  carried  on  his  work,  the  labor  of  half  a  life,  neither 
perverting  the  Bible  to  vapid  travesties,  like  Bahrdt,  nor 
profaning  it  by  modern  sentimentalities  and  masonic  cir¬ 
cumventions,  like  Jener,  but  seeking  to  give  it  illustra¬ 
tion  from  itself,  and,  by  close  comparison  of  contradictory 
statements,  to  arrive  at  their  true,  though  hidden,  mean¬ 
ing.  To  be  sure,  his  criticism  was  of  the  most  severely 
impartial  kind,  such  as  is  possible  only  for  one  who  has 
entirely  brolcemcith  the  ideas  of  revelation  and  inspi¬ 
ration;  that  is,  with  all,  so-called,  positive  religion. 

On  such  a  stand-point  Reimarus  found  himself.  He, 
the  most  distinguished  adherent  of  Wolf’s  philosophy, 
was  the  first  who  proclaimed,  in  their  purity  and  self- 
sufficiency,  the  rational  religion  and  theology  of  Wolf, 
which  had  hitherto  been  so  far  subordinated  to  positive 
religion  and  theology,  as  to  regard  the  proof  of  these 


*  Schwarz,  Lessing  als  Theologe,  103-105. 
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creeds  necessary  and  possible ;  and  who  exhibited  posi¬ 
tive  religion,  not  as  a  complement  and  confirmation  of 
natural  religion,  but  as  the  discoloration  and  dilution 
of  it.  Reimarus  was  for  the  philosophy  of  Wolf  pre¬ 
cisely  what,  in  our  days,  Strauss  has  been  for  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Hegel.  His  inquiries  had  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  natural  religion  is  independent  of  the 
revealed  records  of  the  Bible ;  that  there  is  no  other 
source  of  revelation  than  the  reason ;  and  that  a  revela¬ 
tion  transcending  the  reason  is  as  impossible  as  it  is 
superfluous.  To  demonstrate  these  propositions,  and 
then,  by  a  severe  critique  of  the  records  of  revelation, 
to  illustrate  in  detail  the  independence  of  religion  upon 
these  writings,  was  the  problem  which  this  "  hero  of 
consequent  rationalism  ”  had  assigned  himself  in  his 
work,  and  to  the  solution  of  which  the  seven  Fragments 
in  Lessing’s  hands  were  contributory. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FRAGMENTS. 

A  BRIEF  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  Fragments 
is  all  the  more  necessary,  because  they  have  unfor¬ 
tunately  been  omitted  in  the  complete  editions  of  Les¬ 
sing’s  works,  and  are,  therefore,  much  less  known  than 
talked  about  and  denounced. 

In  their  publication  Lessing  proceeded  with  as  much 
prudence  as  method ;  since  he  began  with  the  less  offen¬ 
sive,  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  advanced  to 
the  boldest. 

He  began  in  1774  with  the  first  piece,  entitled  "Con¬ 
cerning  Tolerance  of  the  Deists,”  appending  it  to  his 
own  essay  (which  appeared  in  the  same  number  of  the 
"  Contributions  ”)  on  the  unfortunate  Adam  Neuser,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  Christendom  by  religious  intol¬ 
erance,  and  the  essential  contents  of  which  naturally 
pointed  to  the  theme  of  this  first  Fragment. 

The  author  of  the  Fragments  claimed  for  the  adher¬ 
ents  of  rational  religion,  at  least  that  tolerance  which 
was  not  denied  to  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Turks  ;  whilst  the 
rational  worshippers  of  God,  unless  they  played  the 
hypocrite,  were  exposed  to  all  possible  accusations  and 
persecutions. 

For  priests  and  governments  were  better  pleased  with 
the  crudest  superstition,  euphemistically  called  faith,  than 
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with  the  inclination  to  acknowledge  reason,  which  always 
and  everywhere  excites  distrust.  Worst  of  all,  however, 
was  the  clamor  of  "  the  clergy  in  the  pulpits,  who  char¬ 
acterized  to  the  rabble  all  advocates  of  rational  convic¬ 
tions  as  flagitious  persons,  scoffers,  and  blasphemers.” 

The  second  Fragment,  which,  with  four  others,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1777,  discussed  the  same  theme  with  direct 
reference  to  "  The  Decrial  of  Reason  from  the  Pulpit,” 
as  the  title  runs.  The  author  shows  that  to  denounce 
the  noblest  human  faculty,  the  Reason,  as  a  weak,  cor¬ 
rupt,  blind,  seductive  guide,  is  as  little  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  Christ,  as  the  favorite 
recurrence  to  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  depravity  resulting  therefrom,  brought  forward  for 
the  purpose  of  fostering  a  blind  faith,  corresponds  to 
biblical  records  and  traditions.  To  the  theological  pulpit- 
heroes  who  decry  reason  he  calls  out,  "  You  make 
yourselves  ridiculous  by  the  contradiction  of  your  own 
actions  ;  for  you  contemn  and  calumniate  that  very 
Reason  which  you  are  unable  to  dispense  with  in  your 
demonstrations  and  refutations  !  You  grudge  to  others 
the  use  of  that  which  you  apply  for  yourselves  at  every 
moment,  and  in  this  respect  are  not  a  whit  better  than 
the  Catholic  priests  whom  you  so  severely  denounce 
because  they  deny  to  the  laity  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
which  they  prefer  to  keep  to  themselves,  and  interpret 
according  to  their  own  pleasure  !  ” 

Having,  in  the  first  two  Fragments,  thus  criticised 
intolerance  and  the  decrial  of  Reason,  the  author  turns,  in 
the  two  following,  against  the  ultimate  ground  of  that 
intolerance ;  namely,  the  idea  of  revelation. 

The  impossibility,  as  well  as  the  incongruity,  of  a 
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revelation,  —  that  is,  of  a  special  and  direct  divine 
instruction  and  inspiration  of  man,  transcending  his 
natural  powers,  —  were  herein  demonstrated. 

Man  is  not  at  all  made  for  such  a  revelation ;  and  the 
only  way  in  which  knowledge  can  become  universal  "  is 
by  the  language  and  the  book  of  nature,  the  works  of 
Grod,  and  the  traces  of  the  divine  perfections,  which 
are  clearly  reflected  in  them,  as  in  a  mirror,  to  the  eyes 
of  all  men,  learned  and  unlearned,  Greeks  and  barba¬ 
rians,  Jews  and  Christians,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.” 

The  fourth  Fragment  directs  its  criticism  of  the  idea 
of  revelation  particularly  against  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
written  to  reveal  a  religion ;  and  that,  indeed,  the 
stamp  of  a  divine  revelation  designed  for  the  eternal 
blessing  of  mankind  is  wanting  to  them,  since  they 
contain  neither  the  doctrine  of  immortality  nor  that 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

These  first  four  Fragments  embodied  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  author’s  criticism. 

The  last  three  were  occupied  with  the  special  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  to  various  portions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  first  of  the  three  shows  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  the  event,  and  the  internal  contradictions,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  calls  attention  to  the  legendary  char¬ 
acter  of  other  Mosaic  accounts  of  miracles.  The  second 
is  directed  against  the  New  Testament  story  of  the  res¬ 
urrection.  It  exposes  the  numerous  contradictions  of 
the  different  narrators,  and  arrives  at  the  result  that  the 
statements  on  that  subject  are  utterly  incredible ;  while 
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their  historical  explanation  lies  in  the  view  which  is 
attributed  to  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  in  the 
closing  chapters  of  Matthew’s  Gospel,  and  in  accordance 
with  which  they  are  made  to  act. 

But  the  "boldest  and  strongest”  was  reserved  by 
Lessing  for  the  conclusion.  This  was  the  Fragment 
"  Concerning  the  Purpose  of  Jesus  and  his  Disciples,” 
which  he  published  as  a  separate  book,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1778.  Against  this,  as  well  as  against  the 
previous  Fragment,  which  was  only  a  portion  of  the  last, 
the  attacks  of  Theology,  now  aroused  from  its  repose, 
were  especially  directed.  The  fundamental  thought  of 
this  Fragment  is  the  following  :  — 

Later  Christianity,  the  Christianity  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  evangelists,  is  something  different  from  the 
teachings  of  Christ  himself.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  revis¬ 
ion  —  a  falsified  transformation,  called  forth  by  stress  of 
circumstances,  —  of  the  original  purpose  of  Jesus,  who 
stood  wholly  upon  the  ground  of  Judaism,  the  secular 
Messianic  expectations  of  the  sensuous  Hebrew.  It  is 
a  system  of  doctrines  originating  in  necessity  and  dis¬ 
appointed  hope ;  and,  therefore,  the  proofs  which  are 
adduced  by  the  evangelists  in  favor  of  the  transformed 
and  spiritualized  Christianity,  are  not  at  all  conclusive. 
The  stories  of  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension  are  fab¬ 
ricated.  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
are  applied  to  the  suffering  Messiah,  his  death  and  res¬ 
urrection,  and  a  universal  spiritual  Christianity,  do  not 
suit,  and  are  only  arbitrary  interpretations  by  the 
apostles,  whose  "  metamorphosed  system  ”  rendered  such 
arbitrariness  of  interpretation  necessary.  The  apostles 
and  disciples  of  Christ  were,  until  the  death  of  Jesus, 
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entirely  filled  with  his  original  teachings,  which  were 
identical  with  the  hopes  and  ideas  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
promising  the  realization  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  in 
the  Jewish  sense  —  that  is,  a  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  servitude,  and  the  establishment  of  a  powerful 
theocracy,  —  and  requiring  only  belief  in  him  as  the  ex¬ 
pected  and  prophesied  chosen  One  of  God.  But  when 
his  undertaking  resulted  in  his  death,  their  hope  of  "  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  twelve  thrones  of  Israel  ”  was  destroyed ; 
and,  consequently,  they  were  compelled  to  change  their 
entire  system,  and  to  teach,  instead  of  a  temporal  Mes¬ 
siah,  crowned  with  victory,  a  suffering  and  risen  Messiah, 
who  was  to  return  for  judgment ;  and  to  shape  and  re¬ 
adjust,  not  their  system  to  the  historical  facts,  but  the 
facts  to  suit  the  system.  A  critical  perusal  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  confirms  the  disagreement  between  the  real,  but,  in 
these  records,  only  faintly  apparent  history,  and  the 
revision  which  was  made  with  a  design  in  view.  In  this 
revision  the  new  system  of  the  suffering,  spiritual  Saviour 
is  set  forth  clearly  and  coldly  in  Jesus’  own  words,  while 
only  a  few  obscure  traces  of  his  original  purpose  remain. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Lessing’s  attitude  towards  the  fragments. 

THE  foundation  stones  of  the  stand-point  upon  which 
the  author  of  the  Fragments  placed  himself  were, 
the  impartial  freedom  of  a  criticism  heeding  nothing  but 
the  truth ;  a  complete  rupture  with  the  dogmatic  ideas 
of  inspiration  and  revelation  ;  entire  devotion  to  a  purely 
rational  religion,  of  which  every  positive  religion  seemed 
the  discoloration  and  corruption ;  and  the  perfect  inde¬ 
pendence  of  rational  religion  upon  biblical  records  and 
traditions ;  and  Lessing  shared  this  position  with  him. 
Also  the  essential  fitness  of  the  Fragmentist  for  his  great 
work,  his  comprehensive  learning,  his  scientific  and  moral 
earnestness  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  were  honored 
by  Lessing  in  the  confession,  that  among  all  the  numer¬ 
ous  assailants  of  positive  religion,  this  one  came  nearest 
to  his  ideal  of  a  genuine  combatant ;  and  that  he  only 
wished  he  might  soon  awaken  a  man  who  should  come 
as  near  to  his  ideal  of  a  genuine  champion  of  religion. 

But  Lessing  assumed  a  different  attitude  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Fragments  themselves,  and  to  the  infer¬ 
ences  which  the  author  thought  himself  justified  in 
drawing  from  his  demonstrations. 

The  annotations  and  corollaries  with  which  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  Fragments,  and  in  which  he  sought,  now, 
from  the  ground  of  universal  Christian  consciousness, 
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to  defend  the  cause  of  faith,  now  to  offer  critical  objec¬ 
tions  and  refutations,  and,  in  general,  "endeavored  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  first  panic  of  faint-hearted 
readers,”  must  not,  indeed,  be  read  and  judged  without 
remembering  the  hint  which  he  gave  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  ;  namely,  that  very  many  things  asserted  therein 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  his  real  and  final  conviction, 
but  often  only  as  a  gymnastic  exercise  of  the  intellect. 

He  wishes,  by  his  objections,  only  to  give  new  im¬ 
pulses,  to  stinmlate  to  further  inquiries  —  not  to  lay 
down  his  own  firmly  formalized  conclusions.  In  this 
spirit  we  see  him  apparently  taking  part  in  favor  of 
pious  Orthodoxy,  whose  consistency  he  knew  how  to 
esteem,  and  preferred  by  far  to  the  contemptible  mon- 
grelism  of  the  so-called  enlightened  theology  of  his  day. 
If  the  author  of  the  Fragments  thought  to  be  able  to 
make  the  divine  claims  of  the  Old  Testament  depend 
upon  the  perfection  of  its  contents,  Lessing,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  made  the  assertion  that  this  conclusion  was  incor¬ 
rect,  and  that  the  divine  origin  of  a  book  could  no  more 
be  proved  by  the  perfection  of  the  doctrines  contained 
in  it,  than  refuted  by  their  imperfection.  For  this  very 
imperfection  may  be  desired  by  God,  and  ordered  by 
Him,  because  it  corresponds  to  the  condition  of  human 
culture,  and  belongs  to  God’s  plan  of  education.*  He, 
indeed,  supported  this  defence  of  revelation  by  substitut¬ 
ing  for  the  orthodox  conception,  a  wholly  different  one  — 
the  conception  of  the  education  of  the  human  race. 

With  the  further  criticism  which  the  author  of  the 
Fragments  exercised  on  isolated  points  of  the  biblical 
record,  Lessing  was  for  the  most  part  agreed.  He 
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placed  his  treatment  far  above  the  ridiculous  and  un¬ 
worthy  efforts  undertaken  by  theology  to  introduce  har¬ 
mony  amongst  palpable  contradictions ;  but  in  the 
application  of  those  critical  results,  in  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them,  in  the  entire  historical  apprehension 
which  resulted  from  them,  Lessing  differed  widely  from 
the  Fragmentist.  To  the  latter  the  writings  of  the 
evangelists  appeared  as  wilful  falsifications  of  historical 
truth ;  while  to  Lessing,  who  decidedly  rejected  the 
hypothesis  of  deception,  and  substituted  that  of  uncon¬ 
scious  error,  and  the  idea  of  the  myth,  they  contained  a 
genuine  kernel  of  historical  truth,  in  spite  of  contradic¬ 
tions,  which  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  record  was 
written  long  after  the  events  occurred.  For  the  Frag¬ 
mentist,  finally,  the  worth  of  Christianity,  as  a  positive 
religion,  fell  with  those  pillars  of  its  divine  authentica¬ 
tion  by  miracles  and  fulfilled, prophecies.  For  Lessing, 
on  the  contrary,  there  followed,  from  the  collapse  of  those 
pillars,  only  the  conviction  that  such  pillars  were  not 
sufficient ;  that  the  Orthodox  argument  for  the  divinity 
of  Christianity  was  not  the  correct  one ;  and  that  the 
Christian  must  hold  rather  to  the  eternally  present  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  inner  truth  which  dwells  in  Christianity. 
Even  if  no  answer  could  be  made  to  the  objections  and 
difficulties  of  the  Fragmentist,  though  the  learned  theo¬ 
logian  might  be  perplexed  thereby,  the  Christian  surely 
need  not  be.  For  "  what  are  this  or  that  man’s  hypoth¬ 
eses,  interpretations,  and  evidences  to  the  Christian? 
To  him,  nevertheless,  this  Christianity,  which  he  feels  to 
be  so  true,  and  in  which  he  is  so  blessed,  exists  forever, 
provided  the  paralytic  experiences  the  salutary  shocks 
of  the  electric  spark,  what  cares  he  whether  Nollet,  or 
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Franklin,  or  neither  of  them,  is  right?”  "In  short,” 
continues  Lessing,  "the  letter  is  not  the  spirit ,  and  the 
Bible  is  not  religion.  Consequently,  objections  against 
the  letter  and  against  the  Bible  are  not  also  objections 
against  the  spirit  and  against  religion.” 

This  proposition  brings  us  to  the  pith  of  the  Frag¬ 
ment  controversy,  and  of  Lessing’s  entire  theology.  The 
question  is  chiefly  concerning  the  relation  between  the 
BMe  and  Christianity.  To  have  irrefutably  demon¬ 
strated  this  relation  in  the  sense  of  that  proposition,  and 
to  have  established  it  for  all  time,  is  the  immortal  merit 
of  Lessing  as  a  theologian.  In  his  "  Axiomata  ”  he 
comprised  and  verified  his  fundamental  thoughts,  stating 
them  in  the  form  of  ten  propositions.  He  himself  was 
that  "bold  conqueror,”  to  whom  he  compares  the  genuine 
Christian,  who  leaves  fortresses  behind,  and  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land ;  whilst  the  theologian,  like  a  timid 
soldier,  bruises  his  head  against  the  frontier  forts,  and 
scarcely  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  country.  Christianity, 
the  religion  of  Christ,  is  the  land  ;  the  objections  against 
the  Bible  and  its  miracles  as  the  supposed  foundation 
and  pillars  of  this  religion,  are  the  fortresses.  But 
Christianity  is  the  foundation  of  the  Bible,  not  the  Bible 
the  foundation  of  Christianity.  The  Bible  is  a  book  of 
the  people,  and  of  education ;  an  elementary  book  of 
mankind ;  a  writing  for  time,  perchance  for  a  very  long 
time,  but  not  for  eternity.  Christianity,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  a  rich,  living,  universal  principle,  and  as  such 
the  creative  cause  of  a  multitude  of  phenomena,  but  not 
bound  to  any  one  of  them  as  its  foundation. 

Lessing,  therefore,  neither  assails  nor  rejects,  like 
the  Fragmentist,  the  accounts  of  miracles  in  the  New 
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Testament,  but  only  tests  their  value  and  force  for  us. 
He  regarded  as  unjust  and  unwise  "  any  attempt  to  base 
the  truth  of  religion  on  the  historical  probability  of 
these  miracles  ;  to  hang  eternity  on  a  spider’s  thread  !  ” 
He  claims  for  criticism  the  full  'right  of  application  to 
the  Bible,  because  no  result  of  even  the  most  unsparing 
criticism  is  able  to  touch  the  soul  of  Christianity,  or  to 
put  it  in  jeopardy  ;  for  it  is  immortal.  "  Christianity,” 
he  exclaims,  "moves  on  in  its  calm,  eternal  course. 
Eclipses  do  not  draw  the  planets  from  their  orbits.  But 
the  sects  of  Christianity  are  its  phases,  which  can  be 
preserved  only  by  a  pause  of  all  nature,  so  that  sun, 
planet,  and  observer  shall  remain  at  the  same  point. 
God  preserve  us  from  such  a  fearful  pause  !  ” 

By  thus  relentlessly  showing  the  Protestant  idea,  hith¬ 
erto  prevalent,  of  the  Bible,  as  the  only  foundation  of 
Christianity,  to  be  false,  because  everything  historical  is 
in  its  very  nature  uncertain,  and  subject  to  doubt  and 
criticism,  and  therefore  can  never  be  the  basis  of  belief, 
happiness,  reconciliation,  and  peace  of  mind,  Lessing 
became  the  emancipator  of  Christianity  from  history,  as 
well  as  from  the  criticism  of  its  historical  foundations. 
And  by  separating  internal  Christianity,  "  the  religion 
of  Christ,  the  religion  which  each  one  can  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Him,”  from  "the  Christian  religion,”  that  is, 
from  the  religion  "  which  assumes  as  true  that  Christ  was 
more  than  man,  and  makes  Him,  as  such,  an  object  of 
worship,”  he  became  the  emancipator  of  the  former 
from  the  latter :  the  new  founder  of  the  eternal  religion 
of  love,  of  ethical  practical  Christianity  based  upon  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment,  which  no  criticism  can  harm,  no  doubt 
destroy.  This  Christianity  of  love,  tolerance,  and  human- 
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ity,  whose  only  gospel  is  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle 
John,  "  Children,  love  one  another,”  was  the  Christianity 
of  his  youth,  to  which  the  mature  man  returned ;  "  the 
simple,  practical,  self-sacrificing  Christianity  of  the 
heart,”  to  exercise  which  is  indeed  more  difficult  than 
to  accept  and  profess  Christian  creeds.  The  confessors 
of  this  Christianity  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  theolo¬ 
gians. 

"  I  have,”  exclaims  Lessing,  "  always  found  the  best 
Christians  among  those  who  knew  least  of  theology.” 
This  religion,  which,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter,  formed  the 
fundamental  thought  of  his  immortal  "ISTathan,”  holds  to 
the  fruits  which  Christianity  has  borne.  "  Shall  I  not,”  he 
says,  "  be  permitted  to  enjoy  these  fruits,  because  all  the 
pious  legends,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  seed  was 
sown,  are,  net  positively  denied,  but  doubted  by  me?” 
Historical  externals  are  to  him  the  transient,  moral  and 
religious  elements  the  permanent,  in  Christianity ;  the 
former  serve  for  the  temporary  scaffolding  of  the  eternal 
structure.  "He  cannot  be  much  interested  in  the  edifice 
who  thinks  to  prove  its  excellence  only  from  the  rubbish 
of  the  scaffold.” 

According  to  another  figure,  carried  out  in  the  splendid 
Parable  of  the  Palace,  the  Bible  is  to  him  only  one  of 
the  old  ground-plans  to  which  many  things  in  the  actual 
construction  no  longer  correspond,  but  which  the  wran¬ 
gling  theologians  take  for  the  building  itself.  This  para¬ 
ble,  which  Lessing  himself  considered  one  of  the  best 
things  that  he  had  written,  was  designed  for  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  directed  against  the  perversity  of  biblical  Ortho¬ 
doxy,  which  declared  Christianity  to  be  included  in  the 
11  * 
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Bible  and  concluded  with  it,  making  the  former  stand  or 
fall  with  the  latter,  instead  of  recognizing  in  Christianity 
a  living  and  ever  progressive  spiritual  power,  a  princi¬ 
ple  capable  of  infinite  development. 

The  palace  is  Christianity  ;  the  different  ground-plans 
are  the  churches  and  sects.  At  the  least  glimmer  of 
unusual  light,  the  guardians  of  these  ground-plans  deem 
the  palace  in  danger ;  but  instead  of  hastening  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  supposed  fire,  they  save  only  what  they  con¬ 
sider  most  precious  —  each  his  own  ground-plan  ;  and 
whilst  they  are  disputing  as  to  where  the  fire  really  is, 
the  palace  might  indeed  burn  up  if  the  terrified  wardens 
had  not  mistaken  the  Northern  Lights  for  a  conflagration. 
In  thus  opposing  practical  to  theoretical,  internal  to 
external  Christianity,  and  recognizing  in  the  former  a 
higher  power,  transcending  all  differences  of  sects  and 
all  doctrinal  controversies,  the  feeling  on  which  Lessing 
based  his  Christianity  was  simply  the  irrefragable  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  religious  conscience,  which  needs  no  exter¬ 
nal  demonstrations  of  truth  ;  the  inseparable  attendant 
of  the  mind,  ennobling  all  actions,  having  no  substance 
of  its  own,  but  imparting  certainty  and  completeness  to 
the  moral  and  religious  nature. 

Lessing’s  religion,  "the  theology  of  celestial  origin,” 
as  he  calls  it,  was  embodied  in  the  two  propositions  — 
religion  rests  in  feeling,  and  reveals  itself  in  love. 

And  here  we  may  revert  to  the  connection  of  religion 
with  the  Beautiful ;  of  the  religious  sense  with  the  sense 
of  beauty,  expressed  by  Lessing  in  the  sublime  words 
already  cited  :  "  Only  a  misapprehended  religion  can  re¬ 
move  us  from  the  Beautiful,  and  it  is  proof  that  a  reli¬ 
gion  is  true  and  rightly  understood  when  it  everywhere 
brings  us  back  to  the  Beautiful.” 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  CONTROVERSY  WITH  GOTZE. 

THE  purpose  which  induced  Lessing'  to  publish  the 
Fragments  was  fulfilled.  The  effect  was  wonder¬ 
ful.  Since  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  no  theological 
controversy  had  excited  so  universal  interest  as  that 
which  now  arose  from  the  discussion  of  the  foundations 
of  Christianity,  awakened  by  the  Fragments,  and  which 
was  poured  forth  in  a  deluge  of  polemical  writings  of  all 
kinds. 

The  indication  against  the  disturber  of  the  slugo-ish 
peace  in  which  the  theology  of  all  parties  had  hitherto 
rocked  itself,  was  without  measure.  Like  the  great 
Prussian  king,  his  contemporary,  Lessing  stood  alone 
in  the  warfare,  —  a  single  man  against  a  world  in  arms, 
—  only  with  this  difference,  that  he  was  never  defeated, 
but  always  conqueror.  This  conflict  continued  for  little 
more  than  one  year  ;  for  nearly  all  that  Lessing  won  for 
theology,  or  sowed  as  fruitful  seed  for  after  centuries, 
lies  within  the  single  year  1778. 

But  the  issue  was  decisive  for  the  cause  of  intellectual 
freedom  in  all  subsequent  times.  The  man  whom  he 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  conflict,  and  whose  name, 
like  that  of  the  Hallean  Klotz,  he  has  thereby  rendered 
immortal,  was  a  Hamburg  clergyman,  John  Melchior 
Gotze.  On  him,  as  Schwarz  says,  "he  discharged  the 
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whole  power  of  his  zeal  for  truth,  and  held  him  up  for 
all  time  as  the  type  and  embodiment  of  narrowness  of 
mind  and  hostility  to  science.  Lessing  needed  such  an 
adversary,  in  whom  theological  zealotism,  with  its  crude 
superficiality,  its  unscrupulous  distortion,  its  logical 
clumsiness,  and  its  canting,  hypocritical  solicitude  for 
souls,  had  become,  as  it  were,  incarnated.  He  needed 
to  display  such  a  moral  caricature,  as  a  warning  which 
his  nation  could  never  forget ;  and  his  keen  sight 
selected,  from  the  very  first,  the  right  subject  from  the 
multitude  of  adversaries.”  * 

John  Melchoir  Gotze,  born  at  Halberstadt,  in  1717, 
and,  since  1755,  chief  pastor  of  St.  Catharine’s  Church 
at  Hamburg,  was  truly  a  splendid  specimen  of  his 
kind.  Already  at  Hamburg,  at  a  time  when  noth¬ 
ing’  was  farther  from  his  thoughts  than  theological  con- 
troversies,  Lessing  had  made  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  this  man,  and  had  even  enjoyed  his  society.  In  his 
narrowness,  as  well  as  in  his  Orthodoxy,  and  in  the  fanati¬ 
cal  zeal  with  which  he  persecuted  everything  opposed  to 
the  old  Lutheran  dogmatics,  Gotze  was  unique.  On  this 
very  account  he  attracted  Lessing,  to  whom  all  incom¬ 
pleteness  was  offensive,  and  strict  consistency  an  object 
of  esteem,  even  in  such  characters  as  were  the  antipodes 
of  his  own  stand-point.  He  seems  to  have  studied  with 
the  interest  of  a  naturalist  any  rare  specimen  of  a  given 
species. 

The  personal  acquaintance  of  Gotze  was  remarkable 
enough  in  his  eyes  to  cause  him  to  note  in  his  diary  the 
day  on  which  it  was  made.  He  visited  him  on  the  24th 
of  January,  1769,  after  repeated  invitations,  and  found, 


*  Schwarz,  127. 
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as  he  expressed  it,  "  a  man  very  unaffected  in  his  de¬ 
meanor,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  literary  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  knowledge.”  Lessing  was  by  nature  the 
easiest  of  all  men  to  associate  with,  and  in  common  life 
a  virtuoso  in  his  intercourse  with  people  of  the  most 
different  stamp. 

Gotze,  on  his  part,  possessed,  when  not  irritated,  a 
certain  rude  bonhomie ,  and  had  acquired  a  considerable 
familiarity  with  bibliographical  specialties,  which,  at  that 
time,  greatly  interested  Lessing,  who  had  just  accepted 
the  call  to  TV  olfenbiittel.  He  also  kept  good  Rhine 
wines,  to  which  Lessing  was  not  disinclined.  Besides,  the 
Hamburg  clergyman  honestly  prized  the  famous  author  as 
a  great  genius  and  a  rare  scholar,  and  took  much  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  society  of  the  cheerful,  compliant  man,  who 
was  always  disposed  to  communicate  his  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  yet  allowed  his  companion  to  enjoy  his  own 
views  without  contradiction.  In  his  fanatical  paper  on 
the  theatre,  and  the  immorality  of  the  drama,  directed 
against  a  certain  Pastor  Schlosser,  who  had  dared  to 
write  comedies,  Gotze  (1769)  had  not  only  mentioned 
Lessing  as  a  capable  and  noble-minded  man,  but  had  ex^ 
pressly  excepted  his  dramas  from  the  general  sentence  of 
condemnation,  with  the  words  that  here  the  work  praises 
the  master.  Lessing  kept  aloof  from  that  clerical  con¬ 
troversy.  He  had  lost  his  interest  in  the  matter  after 
the  disgraceful  failure  of  the  Hamburg  enterprise.  His 
Berlin  friends  remarked  jestingly  of  his  intercourse  with 
the  relentless  enemy  of  theatricals,  that  Gotze  had  con¬ 
verted  him ;  and  the  worshipful  Klotz  did  not  let  slip 
the  occasion  to  calumniate  his  opponent  on  account  of 
this  friendship  with  the  notorious  Hamburg  zealot.  But 
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the  discussion  as  to  whether  a  preacher  ought  to  write 
comedies,  or  or  a  comedian  sermons,  had  no  interest  for 
him.  We  know  that  he  answered  the  first  question  by 
a  "  Why  not  ?  if  he  can ;  ”  and  the  second  by  a  "  TV  hy 
not?  if  he  will;"  when,  ten  years  afterwards,  the  same 
controversy  was  again  brought  forward  by  Gotze.  Be¬ 
sides,  Gotze  was  not,  in  this  province,  an  adversary 
with  whom  Lessing  thought  it  worth  while  to  contend. 
In  his  fanatical  ire  against  the  theatre,  he  was  rather  a 
comical  figure  than  otherwise  ;  as,. in  fact,  Gotze’s  hostil¬ 
ity  to  theatricals  helped  to  produce  a  very  comical  scene. 

A  foreign  officer  who  was  present  at  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  in  Hamburg, 
was  so  affected  by  the  piece  that  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  author.  A  well-known 
Hamburg  wag,  by  the  name  of  Dreyer  (called  by 
Loewen  the  German  Rochester),  directed  the  inquirer 
to  the  reverend  Gotze.  Thus  the  latter,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  in  full  blast  against  the  theatre,  received  a  visit 
of  homage  as  a  dramatic  poet ;  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  farce  was  made  equally  comical  through  the  humor 
of  the  instigator  of  the  plot,  who,  when  the  officer, 
meeting  him  the  next  day,  suddenly  fell  upon  him  and 
cudgelled  him  with  his  cane,  merely  cried  out,  in  tri¬ 
umph  at  the  success  of  his  roguery,  "O,  you  have  been 
there  !  you  have  been  there  !  I  am  glad  of  that !  ” 

On  Lessing’s  departure  from  Hamburg  the  unequal 
pair  separated  as  good  friends.  But  Lessing  was  not 
deceived  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  man  who  was  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  violent  conflict  with  all  liberal  theolo¬ 
gians,  and  who  caused  Semmler,  Wettstein,  and  Teller, 
not  less  than  Basedow,  Bahrdt,  and  Dreier,  to  suffer  from 
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the  fury  of  liis  zeal,  in  numerous  polemical  pamphlets. 
Soon  after  this  period  the  following  note  occurs  in  Les¬ 
sing’s  diary  :  "  That  Gotze  would  consent  to  the  burning 
of  heretics  and  heterodox,  I  do  not  believe.  He  is  too 
tender-hearted,  as  yet ,  for  that.  But  that  he  would 
insist  upon  the  appearance  before  his  pulpit  of  Semmler, 
Basedow,  and  Teller,  with  fagots  on  their  backs  and 
recantations  in  then’  mouths,  I  am  perfectly  convinced.” 
This  conviction  was  only  too  well  grounded.  Soon 
after  Lessing’s  departure  from  Hamburg,  Gotze  had 
begun  a  controversy  with  his  own  colleague  Alberti 
(who  had  committed  the  crime  of  omitting  from  the 
church  prayers  the  maledictions  against  the  heathen,  and 
of  not  expressly  acknowledging  the  devil  in  his  work  on 
religion) ,  which  he  continued  in  the  coarsest  style,  from 
the  pulpit,  until  he  had  fretted  the  worthy  Alberti  into 
his  grave.  Even  here  he  did  not  hesitate  to  incite  the 
rabble  against  the  heretic,  and  on  the  very  day  of  his 
burial  gave  free  vent  to  vituperations  of  the  deceased. 
Lessing  alone  continued  to  enjoy  the  esteem  and  good 
will  of  the  dreaded  zealot,  wdio  did  not  forget  that  in 
the  beginning  of  this  controversy  he  had  privately  taken 
his  part,*  although  this  was  done  in  a  sense  which 
Gotze  was  very  far  from  being  able  to  comprehend. 
When  Lessing,  on  account  of  the  discovery  and  publi¬ 
cation  of  Berengarius,  was  overwhelmed  with  "  vapid 
praise”  by  all  theologians,  Gotze  did  not  remain  behind 
with  his  public  recognition  of  "  the  distinguished  man,” 
who  "has  here  proved  anew  his  ability  to  succeed  in 
anything  which  he  undertakes,  through  the  might  of 
his  great  genius  and  comprehensive  knowledge.”  He 

*  See  the  account  given  by  Nicolai  in  Lessings  Works,  VIII.  310,  Ber¬ 
lin  Edition. 
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even  visited  him  at  Wolfenbiittcl  about  this  time, 
though  they  missed  each  other,  since  Lessing  was  in 
Brunswick  on  that  day.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the 
relation  was  changed.  Gotze  had  begged  a  favor  of 
Lessing  in  his  capacity  as  librarian.  His  letter  found 
the  poet  at  the  death-bed  of  his  wife,  and  consequently 
it  remained  unanswered.  Gotze  was  extremely  enraged 
at  this  apparent  neglect,  which  he  attributed  to  the  inci¬ 
vility  and  arrogance  of  the  "Hofrath”  (Aulic  councillor)  ; 
and  although  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  attacked  the 
publication  of  the  Fragments  under  any  circumstances, 
yet  the  violence  with  which  he  did  this  was  greatly 
intensified  by  personal  irritation. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  Hamburg  clergyman 
had  assailed  the  author  of  Werther,  whom  he  denounced, 
in  the  coarsest  expressions,  as  a  corrupter  of  morals  and 
a  seducer  of  youth,*  Lessing  could  easily  foresee  what 
would  be  his  own  fate.  In  the  new  spirit  which  had 
then  begun  to  move  in  polite  literature  and  in  science, 
Gotze  beheld  the  threatening  of  "  another  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,”  and  so  led  the  van  in  every  combat  against 
its  manifestations.  To  be  sure,  he  allowed  the  first  two 
Fragments  to  pass  quietly  by,  but,  as  a  compensation, 
attacked  the  one  published  in  1777  with  the  whole  force 
of  his  zealous  fury. 

However,  in  bringing  befoi'e  the  populace  the  process 
designed  for  only  scholarly  investigators,  he  obliged 
Lessing  also  to  convert  a  learned  question  into  an  affair 
of  the  German  people  and  its  literature,  and  thus  drew 
down  the  thunderbolts  of  his  adversary’s  polemics,  shat¬ 
tering  himself  and  his  sympathizers,  and  setting  the  old 
dogmatic  Zion  all  in  flames. 


*  Johann  Heinrich  Merck.  Ein  Denlcmal  yon  Adolf  Stahr,  50. 
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Before  turning  against  Gotze,  Lessing  had  already- 
despatched  two  other  assailants  of  the  Wolfenbiittel 
Fragmentist ;  first  the  Hanoverian  director  Schumann, 
by  the  two  essays  "  On  the  Demonstration  of  the  Spirit, 
and  of  Power,”  and  "The  Testament  of  John;”  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  Wolfenbiittel  Superintendent 
Less,  "his  neighbor,”  as  he  styles  him,  in  a  refutation 
which  he  called  "  Duplik  ”  (Rejoinder) ,  because  therein 
he  represented  the  apostles  and  himself  as  the  party 
assailed.  It  was  in  this  last  production  that,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Procrustean  coercion  of  faith,  and  firm  adher¬ 
ence  to  traditional  truths,  he  proclaimed  the  nature 
and  worth  of  the  thinking  man  to  consist  in  unceas¬ 
ing  inquiry  and  search  after  truth.  We  quote  his 
inspired  words  :  "  The  worth  of  man  lies  not  in  the  truth 
which  he  possesses,  or  believes  that  he  possesses,  but  in 
the  honest  endeavor  which  he  puts  forth  to  secure 
that  truth ;  for  not  by  the  possession  of,  but  by  the 
search  after,  truth,  are  his  powers  enlarged,  wherein, 
alone,  consists  his  ever-increasing  perfection.  Posses¬ 
sion  fosters  content,  indolence,  and  pride.  If  God 
should  hold  enclosed  in  His  right  hand  all  truth,  and  in 
His  left  hand  only  the  ever-active  impulse  after  truth, 
although  with  the  condition  that  I  must  always  and  for¬ 
ever  err,  I  would,  with  humility,  turn  to  His  left  hand, 
and  say,  'Father,  give  me  this;  pure  truth  is  for 
Thee  alone.’” 

Lessing  had  dealt  rather  severely  with  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  opponent.  But  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
the  weak  old  man,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  assail¬ 
ants,  had  directly  accused  the  Fragmentist  of  wilful  and 
conscious  perversion  of  the  truth,  —  an  accusation  which 
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reflected  strongly  upon  Lessing  himself,  —  the  manner, 
also,  in  which  reason  and  Scripture  were  abused  in  tliis 
controversy  by  Hess  and  the  theologians  of  the  same 
stamp,  was  such  that  Lessing,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
"Duplik,”  vowed  never  again  to  even  think  of  remain¬ 
ing  indifferent  to  such  procedure.  For  if  a  man  may 
not  become  heated  in  such  a  case,  he  ought  never  to  do 
so.  He  kept  this  vow  in  the  conflict  to  which  Gotze 
now  challenged  him,  and  which  called  forth  those  inim- 
itable  polemical  writings,  wherein  the  whole  power  and 
beauty  of  the  German  language  are  shown,  united  with 
the  nobleness  of  mind,  the  imaginative  force,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  wealth,  of  the  finest  and  greatest  character  that 
Germany  has  ever  produced ;  writings  which  will  re¬ 
main  an  imperishable  treasure  to  the  nation. 

It  was  natural  that  Lessing,  who  preserved  strictly 
the  anonymousness  of  the  Fragmentist,  in  spite  of  all 
the  importunity  of  Gotze  and  his  associates,  should  feel 
morally  bound  to  vindicate  his  fame.  At  that  time 
only  a  few,  like  Hamann  and  Herder,  had  been  initiated 
into  the  secret  of  the  authorship,  which  was  not  fully 
cleared  up  till  within  our  day. 

The  mass  of  the  opponents  were  very  far  from  attrib¬ 
uting  it  to  the  celebrated  Reimarus  ;  they  even  protested 
loudly  against  the  suspicion  that  a  man  of  such  undoubted 
purity  and  dignity  of  moral  character,  and  such  incon¬ 
testable  erudition,  could  be  regarded  as  the  author  of 
such  a  work ;  and  in  this  respect  Lessing  might  have 
greatly  alleviated  his  task  by  divulging  the  name.  But 
since  it  was  the  immense  superiority  of  the  Fragmentist 
in  knowledge  and  learning  that  filled  with  despair  the 
theological  zealots,  who  did  not  apprehend,  and  were 
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not  armed  against,  such  assaults  on  positive  Christianity, 
it  was  very  natural  that  they  sought  to  help  themselves 
by  clamor  and  calumniation,  when  the  means  for  logical 
refutation  failed.  And,  of  course,  the  fury  of  their 
anger  was  directed,  not  only  against  the  Fragmentist, 
hut,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  against  his  editor. 

It  was  of  no  avail  that  he  declared,  from  the  first, 
that  he  by  no  means  indorsed  the  views  of  the  author 
in  all  respects,  and  that  he  even  combated  and  refuted 
them  in  several  points.  Still  less  were  they  disposed 
to  acknowledge  that  he  had  edited  the  Fragments  them- 
selves  in  the  interest  of  true  religion  and  genuine  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Gotze  positively  asserted  the  contrary.  He 
had  read,  he  says,  "  Lessing’s  objections  with  even 
greater  pain  than  the  Fragments  themselves,  although 
these  were  so  coarse,  so  impudently  blasphemous,  and 
so  hostile  to  our  most  holy  religion.”  He  called  upon 
him  to  consider  "  his  dying  hour,”  and  not  to  close  "  the 
way  to  repentance”  by  the  offence  and  scandal  which 
he  had  brought  into  the  world ;  in  short,  he  treated 
Lessing  like  a  poor  sinner  whom  a  curate  takes  in 
charge  in  order  to  arouse  his  conscience,  whilst,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  he  threatens  him  with  the  vengeance  of  the  law. 

Gotze  had  directed  his  first  attacks,  in  the  notorious 
"Black  Gazette”  ( Sckwarze  Zeitungen')  of  Hamburg, 
expressly  against  him.  He  had  not  only  disseminated 
these  charges  by  means  of  that  organ  in  all  villages 
and  beer-houses,  hut  had  also  collected  them  in  a  cir¬ 
cular,  which  he  sent  as  a  sort  of  pastoral  letter  to  all 
devout  Christians.* 

*  It  bore  the  title,  “  Something  preliminary  against  Herr  ITofrath  Les¬ 
sing’s  direct  and  indirect  attacks  on  our  most  Holy  Religion,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  its  only  ground  of  doctrine.”  1778. 
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After  this  Lessing  could  not  keep  silence.  He  took 
up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  to  him,  and  replied  first 
with  the  aforementioned  "Parable,”  and  the  Bitte  ” 
(Entreaty)  ;  in  which  latter  production  he  showed  that 
his  adversary  had  done  him  wrong,  and  called  upon 
him  to  undo  this  wrong  by  a  public  confession.  But 
while  he  was  still  engaged  in  printing  these  two  brief 
articles,  which,  on  account  of  their  conciliatory  tone, 
he  might  justly  call  leaves  of  peace,  the  last  numbers 
of  Gotze’s  Gazette  arrived ;  wherein  the  passionate 
zealot  utterly  rejected  every  thought  of  reconciliation. 
Lessing  now  issued  his  "  Letter  of  Challenge  ”  (  Ahsa- 
gungschreiben ) ,  in  which  his  excited  wrath  rose  to  an 
annihilating  storm. 

Never  before  or  since  has  the  German  language  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  monument  of  noblest  passion  as  this 
"chivalrous  challenge,”  in  whose  burning  torrent  the 
whole  ardor  of  his  soul  streamed  forth.  Not  only  did 
he  assume  to  be  a  true  defender  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
but  he  denied  to  his  adversary,  who  demeaned  himself 
towards  him  and  all  the  world  as  a  Lutheran  pope,  the 
least  spark  of  the  Lutheran  spirit,  and  all  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Lutheran  system.  Truly  sublime  is  the 
apostrophe  which,  on  this  occasion,  he  addresses  to  the 
great  Reformer  himself,  whom  he  "  would  like  best  to 
have  for  his  judge:”  "O,  Luther,  noble,  misappre¬ 
hended  man  !  And  by  none  more  misapprehended  than 
by  the  short-sighted  bigots,  who,  with  thy  shoes  in  their 
hands,  saunter,  clamorous  but  indifferent,  along  the 
way  first  trodden  by  thee  !  Thou  hast  freed  us  from 
the  yoke  of  tradition ;  who  will  free  us  from  the  intol¬ 
erable  yoke  of  the  letter  ?  Who  will  bring  us  finally  a 
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Christianity  such  as  thou  wouldst  now  teach,  such  as 
Christ  himself  would  teach?”  "Till  then”  —  thus  he 
turns  again  to  his  assailants  —  "  till  that  time,  which 
neither  you  nor  I  shall  live  to  see,  but  which  is  surely 
coming  —  surely  !  surely  !  ”  he  would  prefer  to  let  the 
whole  controversy  rest,  if  it  were  possible,  with  such 
an  antagonist,  whose  portrait  he  draws  in  the  following 
crushing  words  :  "Not  that  I  would  curtail  or  prevent 
in  you,  even  if  I  could,  every  malicious  allusion,  every 
would-be  poisonous  bite,  every  comical  outgush  of  your 
tragical  compassion,  every  gnashing  sigh  that  sighs 
because  it  is  only  a  sigh,  every  conscientious  clerical 
incitement  of  the  civil  authorities  against  me,  with 
which  you  shall  henceforth  interlard  and  spice  your 
voluntary  contributions  !  I  am  not  so  unfair  as  to  re¬ 
quire  of  any  bird  a  different  plumage  from  what  nature 
has  given  it.”  One  thing,  however,  he  will  no  longer 
endure  —  the  presumption  which  treats  the  Fragmentist 
as  an  ignorant  school-boy ;  "  for,  to  compare  man  with 
man  —  not  cause  with  cause  —  this  anonymous  author 
was  of  such  weight  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  that  seven 
Gotzes  would  not  be  able  to  balance  a  seventh  part  of 
him.”  Lessing  was  determined  not  to  end  the  contest 
to  which  Gotze  had  provoked  him  until  he  had  brought 
his  antagonist  to  the  ground  forever. 

"  Write,  Herr  Pastor,”  —  thus  he  closes  his  challenge, 
—  "write,  and  make  others  write  as  much  as  the  foolscap 
will  hold.  I  will  write  also  !  And  if  I  yield  a  single 
point  where  you  are  in  error,  in  the  least  matter  that 
concerns  either  my  anonymous  author  or  myself,  it  will 
be  because  I  am  no  longer  able  to  handle  a  pen  !  ”  And 
he  kept  his  word.  The  first  polemical  paper  which 
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followed  the  challenge  was  the  "  Axiomata ;  ”  that  is,  as 
Lessing  explains  the  term,  propositions  whose  truth 
will  admit  of  no  doubt  if  their  words  are  only  rightly 
understood.  These  propositions,  ten  in  number,  which 
Lessing  sustained  against  the  attacks  of  his  adversary, 
are  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  Bible  obviously  contains  more  than  belongs 
to  religion. 

2.  It  is  mere  hypothesis  that  the  Bible  is  equally 
infallible  as  regards  this  excess. 

3.  The  letter  is  not  the  spirit,  and  the  Bible  is  not 
religion. 

4.  Consequently,  objections  to  the  letter  and  to  the 
Bible  are  not  also  objections  to  the  spirit  and  to  re¬ 
ligion.* 

5.  There  was  also  a  religion  before  there  was  a  Bible. 

6.  Christianity  existed  before  the  evangelists  and 
apostles  had  written.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the 
first  of  them  wrote,  and  a  very  considerable  time  before 
the  whole  canon  was  completed. 

7.  However  much,  therefore,  may  depend  upon  these 
writings,  the  whole  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  can¬ 
not  possibly  rest  upon  them. 

8.  If  there  was  a  period  when  Christianity  had  taken 
possession  of  many  souls,  and  when,  nevertheless,  not 
a  letter  of  what  has  come  down  to  us  was  written,  then 
it  must  be  possible  that  all  which  the  evangelists  and 
apostles  have  written  might  be  lost,  and  yet  the  religion 
taught  by  them  would  abide. 

9.  Religion  is  not  true  because  the  evangelists  and 
apostles  taught  it ;  but  they  taught  it  because  it  is  true. 

*  “  The  least  pointing  of  the  finger  directed  against  religion  is  assassi¬ 
nation.” 
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10.  By  its  [religion’s]  inner  truth  the  Scriptures  must 
he  interpreted ;  and  no  traditions  or  transmitted  records 
can  give  it  inner  truth  if  it  has  none. 

In  this  work  Lessing  characterizes  his  own  theo¬ 
logical  stand-point  in  a  manner  that  brings  to  mind 
Iris  famous  declaration  in  reference  to  his  calling  as  a 
poet :  "  I  am  an  amateur  of  theology,  and  not  a  theo¬ 
logian.  I  have  not  been  obliged  to  swear  by  any  defi¬ 
nite  theological  system  ;  nothing  induces  me  to  speak  a 
language  other  than  my  own ;  and  I  pity  all  honest 
men  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  say  this 
of  themselves.  Only,”  he  adds,  "these  honest  men 
must  not  endeavor  to  throw  around  the  horns  of  other 
honest  men  the  cord  with  which  they  themselves  are 
tied  to  the  crib.  Otherwise  my  compassion  ceases,  and 
I  can  only  despise  them.” 

But  his  language  becomes  truly  sublime,  when,  in 
defence  of  the  seventh  proposition,  he  answers  Gotze’s 
confident  cpiestion  whether,  without  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  any  trace  of  what  Christ  had  done  and 
taught  would  have  remained?  "God  forbid,”  he  ex¬ 
claims,  "  that  I  should  ever  think  so  meanly  of  Christ’s 
teachings  as  to  dare  to  answer  this  question  with  a 
direct  no  !  I  would  not  repeat  this  no  even  if  an  angel 
from  heaven  should  dictate  it  to  me ;  much  less  when  a 
Lutheran  pastor  wishes  to  put  it  into  my  mouth.  Every¬ 
thing  that  happens  in  the  world  leaves  traces  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,  although  man  cannot  always  find  them  ;  and  Thy 
teachings  alone,  Divine  Philanthropist,  which  Thou  didst 
not  command  to  be  written  down,  but  which  Thou  didst 
command  to  be  preached,  if  they  had  been  only  preached  , 
would  they  have  effected  nothing,  nor  left  an  evidence 
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from  which  their  origin  might  be  recognized?  Must 
Thy  words  be  first  changed  into  dead  letters  in  order  to 
become  words  of  life  ?  Are  books  the  only  way  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  improve  mankind?  Is  oral  tradition  noth¬ 
ing?  And  if  oral  tradition  be  exposed  to  a  thousand 
intentional  and  unintentional  falsifications,  are  not  books 
also?  Could  not  God,  by  the  same  exercise  of  His  im¬ 
mediate  power,  have  preserved  oral  traditions  from  fal¬ 
sification,  just  as  well  as  we  say  that  He  has  preserved 
books?  O,  out  upon  the  man  who  claims,  Almighty 
God,  to  be  a  preacher  of  Thy  word,  and  yet  so  impu¬ 
dently  asserts  that,  in  order  to  attain  Thy  purposes, 
there  was  only  one  way  in  which  it  pleased  Thee  to 
make  Thyself  known  to  him  !  O,  out  upon  the  divine 
who,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  way  which  he  sees, 
flatly  denies  all  other  ways  because  he  does  not  see 
them  !  Gracious  God,  let  me  never  become  so  Ortho¬ 
dox,  in  order  that  I  may  never  be  so  presumptuous  !  ” 

The  intense  earnestness  of  such  a  passage  alternates 
with  the  merriest  humor ;  as,  for  instance,  when,  in 
connection  with  the  eighth  proposition,  he  meets  the 
clerical  wisdom  that  is  constantly  wondering  at  him 
with  these  words  :  "  So,  at  least,  I  think,  unconcerned 
how  much  Sir  Pastor  may  wonder  at  it.  I  do  not  so 
much  as  wonder  that  he  wonders.  May  Heaven  only 
keep  us  a  long  time  yet  in  the  same  relation  —  he  won¬ 
dering,  I  not.” 

Or  when,  by  the  ninth  proposition,  rising  to  the  high¬ 
est  dramatic  vivacity,  he  carries  on  with  his  opponent 
that  inimitable  "pulpit  dialogue,”  the  substance  of 
which  consists  in  this  —  that  he  interrupts  the  polemical 
pulpit  orator,  who,  however,  does  not  consider  himself 
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interrupted,  but,  without  heeding  whether  their  mutual 
words  harmonize,  continues  to  speak,  because  he  is  once 
wound  up  and  must  run  down. 

This  production,  unquestionably  the  most  important 
of  all  Lessing’s  controversial  theological  works,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that  series  of  small  pamphlets  called  "  Anti- 
Gotze,”  which  he  hurled  like  so  many  deadly  missiles 
against  his  adversary.  These  pamphlets,  most  of  them 
only  half  a  sheet  in  size,  show  Lessing’s  full  strength  as 
a  polemical  writer.  That  he  employed  against  Gotze 
this  strength,  made  up  of  annihilating  wit,  keen  under¬ 
standing,  the  sublimity  of  moral  indignation,  and  the 
power  of  language  in  a  just  cause, — that  in  this  man  he, 
once  for  all,  placed  clerical  presumption  and  hypocrisy, 
despotic  passion  for  tutelage,  petty  egotism,  and  coarse 
narrowness,  with  its  fanatical  spirit  of  persecution, 
fully  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation, — this  it  was  that 
claimed  irresistibly  the  hearts  of  the  people,  which 
henceforth,  forever,  must  choose  between  Gotze  and 
Lessing  —  between  crudeness  and  culture,  slavery  and 
freedom,  priestcraft  and  humanity. 

Eighty  years  have  passed  since  these  hurtling  arrows 
sped  from  the  bow  of  the  immortal  hero ;  but  they  are 
still  strong  and  sharp  as  on  that  first  day  :  they  are  still 
the  delight  of  all  those  who  follow  his  standard,  as  they 
are  a  terror  to  the  successors  of  the  Zion’s  watchman  of 
Hamburg,  who  are  springing  up  so  rankly  in  our  days.* 

*  Recently,  indeed,  one  of  them,  a  Dr.  Rope,  in  a  brochure  entitled 
“  Lessing  and  Gotze  in  the  Fragment  Controversy,  a  contribution  to  the 
Vindication  ( Rettung )  of  Gotze  ”  (Hamburg,  1859),  has  undertaken  to 
depreciate,  morally  and  intellectually,  Lessing’s  conduct  in  this  contro¬ 
versy,  and  to  make  assertions  like  these  —  that  Lessing  carried  on  a  sor¬ 
did  contest;  that  he  concealed  behind  a  Christian  mask  his  hostility  to 
Christianity ;  that  he  did  not  contend  for  the  sake  of  truth,  hut  from  a 
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Yes,  Lessing  knew  well,  and  was  skilful  in  portray¬ 
ing,  these  priestly  zealots,  "who  would  like  to  persuade 
us  that  every  tender  feeling  for  their  lucrative  benefices 
is,  indeed,  holy  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God ;  these  hypo¬ 
critical  egoists,  who  conceal  their  petty  selfishness  be¬ 
hind  an  anxiety  for  the  welfare  and  salvation  of  the 
people  ;  ”  and  to  whom  he  calls  out,  "  O,  ye  fools,  who 
would  fain  banish  the  tempest  from  nature,  because  it 
now  buries  a  ship  in  the  sand-bar,  now  dashes  another  on 
the  rocks  I  O,  ye  hypocrites  !  we  know  you  !  Ye  care 
nought  for  the  unfortunate  ships,  unless,  perchance,  ye 
have  insured  them.  Your  concern  is  merely  for  your  own 
little  garden  —  your  own  petty  comfort  and  delight. 
The  wicked  tempest !  Lo,  it  has  also  unroofed  your 
summer-house,  has  shaken  unduly  the  trees  laden  with 
fruit  and  has  utterly  overthrown  your  entire  precious 
orangery,  contained  in  seven  earthen  pots !  What 
matters  it  to  you  how  much  happiness  is  promoted  else¬ 
where  in  nature  by  the  tempest  ?  Could  it  not  also  do 
this  without  injuring  your  little  garden  ?  Why  does  it 
not  pass  by  your  enclosure,  or  at  least  fill  its  cheeks  less 
full  when  it  approaches  your  paling  ?  ” 

He  has  also  branded  forever  this  false  weakness  in  con¬ 
demning  this  hypocritical  tenderness,  which  sheds  tears 
of  pious  compassion  while  it  stirs  the  fire  of  the  auto 
da  fe  under  the  persecuted  victim.  To  those  Lutheran 
parsons,  who  would  so  like  to  usurp  authority  over  us, 

contentious  disposition,  and  partly  to  drown  domestic  care,  as  well  as  to 
cover  his  financial  deficiencies,  &c. 

We  mention  this  worthy  follower  of  Gotze  only  to  remark  that  he  has 
received  deserved  refutation  and  rebuke  from  several  able  writers,  and 
especially  from  Dr.  Jtlrgen  Bona  Meyer,  in  the  Hamburg  Weekly  (  Wochen- 
blalt)  for  1859,  Nos.  4-7. 
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he  addresses  the  warning,  that,  should  they  succeed,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  exchange  again  the  popelings  for 
the  pope ;  and  he  trusts  that  many  would  think  on  this 
subject  as  boldly  as  he. 

The  true  Lutheran,  he  says,  does  not  wish  to  be  de¬ 
fended  by  Luther’s  writings,  but  by  Luther’s  spirit ;  and 
this  spirit  demands  absolutely  that  no  person  shall  be 
prevented  from  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  according  as  he  thinks  best.  But  if  one  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  communicate  to  others  his  progress  in  knowl¬ 
edge,  then  all  are  hindered ;  for  without  such  commu¬ 
nication  there  is  no  possibility  of  progress  in  the  whole. 
Whoever,  like  Gotze,  attacks  the  principle  of  free  in¬ 
quiry,  utters  sentence  of  condemnation  on  Luther  him¬ 
self,  and  on  the  whole  Reformation. 

But  of  what  account  are  such  considerations  to  the 
theological  reactionnaire,  in  his  struggle  for  dominion? 
Luther  wrote  German.  The  Hamburg  clergyman,  on 
the  contrary,  desired  that  religious  investigations  should 
be  written  only  in  Latin,  as  in  the  good  old  times. 
"O,  happy  times!”  exclaims  Lessing,  "when  the 
clergy  were  all  in  all  —  thought  for  us,  ate  for  us! 
How  gladly  would  our  Sir  Parson  bring  back  these 
days  in  triumph  !  How  glad  would  he  be  to  have  the 
rulers  of  Germany  united  with  him  for  this  salutary 
purpose  !  He  preaches  sweet  and  sour  to  them  ;  sets 
before  them  heaven  and  hell.  Now,  if  they  will  not 
hear,  let  them  feel !  Mother- wit  and  mother-tongue  are 
hotbeds  in  which  the  seed  of  rebellion  grows  rank  and 
ripens  rapidly.  To-day  a  poet,  to-morrow  a  regicide. 
Clement,  Ravaillac,  and  Damiens  were  not  nurtured  in 
the  confessional,  forsooth,  but  on  Parnassus.”  Here, 
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again,  we  are  reminded  of  the  brutal  manner  in  which 
Gotze  had  assaidted  Goethe’s  Werther.  It  is  the  mob  on 
which  these  pious  reactionnaires  especially  rely.  There¬ 
fore  Gotze,  in  his  persecution  of  Lessing  and  the  Frag- 
mentist,  spoke  the  language  of  the  mob.  Let  the  intel¬ 
ligent  believe  what  they  choose  in  secret,  if  the  dear 
people  only  remain  nicely  in  the  rut,  where  alone  the 
clergy  know  how  to  guide  them.  But  Lessing  warns 
them  that  "even  the  meanest  rabble,  if  it  be  only  well 
ruled  by  the  authorities,  gradually  becomes  more  enlight¬ 
ened,  more  moral  and  better ;  whilst  it  is  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  law  with  certain  preachers  to  remain  always  and 
forever  standing  on  the  same  point  which  their  fore¬ 
fathers  occupied  hundreds  of  years  ago.  They  will 
never  break  away  from  the  populace,  but  the  populace 
will  finally  break  away  from,  them!” 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  placing  before  the  eyes 
of  our  generation  more  and  more  of  this  wonderful 
series  of  pictures.  But  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
the  following  isolated  features  :  — 

In  language,  as  well  as  in  matter,  Lessing  is  relent¬ 
less  towards  his  opponent.  And  he  had  a  right  to  use 
severity  against  a  zealot  who  accused  him  of  directly 
hostile  attacks  upon  the  Christian  religion  ;  who,  in  his 
blind  fury,  never  read  what  his  adversary  had  written, 
but  only  what  he  wished  to  find  in  his  words  ;  who,  in 
the  same  breath,  praised  in  his  own  partisans  what  he 
had  anathematized  in  Lessing;  and  the  Fragmentist : 
who  instigated  against  the  obnoxious  writer  the  power 
of  government  and  of  the  police ;  and  who,  finally, 
when  Lessing,  in  righteous  indignation  at  the  most  infa¬ 
mous  accusations  and  calumniations,  allowed  himself  "to 
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let  fall  in  drops  upon  the  naked  head  of  his  enemy  the 
buckets  of  dirty  water  in  which  that  enemy  had  thought 
to  drown  him,”  raised  a  loud  outcry  over  the  violation 
of  decency  and  good  manners.  "  How  !  ”  says  Lessing, 
in  reply ;  "  you  come  rushing  upon  me  with  the  dagger 
of  accusations,  which  immediately  draw  after  them 
hatred  and  persecution,  and  shall  I  not  defend  myself 
against  you  otherwise  than  with  hat  in  hand  ?  Must  I 
remain  entirely  composed  and  considerate,  in  order  that 
your  black  coat  may  not  become  dusty  ?  Ought  I  so  to 
moderate  my  breath  that  your  peruke  may  lose  none  of 
its  powder?  You  cry  out,  Mad-dog  !  and  shall  not  the 
poor  dog  even  be  allowed  to  bark,  and  by  barking,  prove 
that  you  lie?  Not  show  you  his  teeth?  Decency,  de¬ 
corum,  good  manners,  —  miserable  virtues  of  our  effem¬ 
inate  age,  —  ye  are  varnish,  and  nothing  more  ;  but  just 
as  often  the  varnish  of  vice  as  of  virtue.  What  care  I 
whether  my  delineations  have  this  varnish  or  not  ?  It 
cannot  increase  their  effect,  and  I  do  not  wish  that  for 
my  paintings  one  should  first  be  obliged  to  seek  a  long 
time  for  the  true  light.” 

Gotze  indulged,  also,  in  derisive  remarks  on  Lessing’s 
style  ;  and  we  owe  to  him,  therefore,  the  splendid  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  great  master  upon  this  subject,  which,  as 
at  no  other  point  in  the  controversy,  display  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  man  himself.  "Every  man,”  Lessing  replies 
wrathfully,  "  has  his  own  style,  as  he  has  his  own 
nose ;  and  it  is  neither  polite  nor  Christian  to  rally 
an  honest  man  about  his  nose,  however  singular  it 
may  be.  How  can  I  help  it  that  my  style  is  not 
different?  That  there  is  no  affectation  in  it  I  am 
very  certain.  I  am  also  conscious  that  it  is  inclined 
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to  make  the  most  extraordinary  cascades  just  where 
I  have  meditated  the  subject  matter  most  thor¬ 
oughly.  It  sports  with  the  subject  all  the  more  wan¬ 
tonly,  the  more  I  have  endeavored  to  become  master  of 
it  by  cool  reflection.”  Gotze  had  spoken  of  his  brilliant 
style  as  giving  him  great  advantage.  "  It  depends  lit¬ 
tle  upon  how  we  write,  but  much  upon  how  we  think,” 
responds  Lessing.  "  How  absurd  to  attribute  the  depth 
of  a  wound,  not  to  the  sharpness,  but  to  the  brilliancy, 
of  a  sword  !  How  ridiculous,  also,  to  attribute  the  supe¬ 
riority  which  truth  gives  an  opponent  over  us,  to  his 
brilliant  style  !  I  know  no  brilliant  style  that  does  not 
borrow  its  splendor,  more  or  less,  from  truth.  My  style 
is  open  to  all  influences  of  the  world,  and  it  may,  indeed, 
have  been  somewhat  corrupted  by  the  theatre.  I  know 
very  well  what  is  the  chief  fault  that  is  supposed  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  so  many  others  ;  and  everything  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  too  perceptibly  is  a  fault.”  And  for  this 
special  fault  he  would  beg  the  critic’s  forbearance,  since 
it  is  not  his  error,  but  his  original  sin ;  namely,  he 
dwells  too  long  on  his  metaphors,  frequently  spins  them 
out  into  similes,  and  likes  too  well  to  develop  one  of 
these  occasionally  into  an  allegory,  whereby  he  becomes 
involved  in  too  remote  and  easily  transformable  tertia 
comparationis.  Lessing  then  shows  how  his  dramatic 
labors  may  have  confirmed  this  fault,  and  prevented  the 
formation  of  a  calmly-flowing  Ciceronian  prose.  But 
when  Gotze  reproaches  him  with  endeavoring  to  work 
upon  the  understanding  of  his  readers  through  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  he  admits  the  charge,  and  considers  it  not  only 
useful  but  necessary  to  clothe  arguments  in  images,  and 
to  express  by  allusions  all  the  secondary  conceptions 
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which  are  awakened  by  either.  "  Whoever  knows  and 
understands  nothing  of  this  need  not  aspire  to  become  a 
writer ;  for  all  good  writers  have  become  such  only  in 
this  way.  The  conception  is  the  man,  the  image  of  the 
conception  is  the  woman,  and  the  words  are  the  children 
which  both  together  create.”  But  Gotze,  he  concludes, 
who  is  constantly  tilting  against  the  mere  words  and 
figures  of  his  adversary,  and  pretends  not  to  perceive 
the  idea,  is  like  the  warrior,  who  evades  the  men  of  the 
country  in  order  to  be  able  to  murder  the  women  and 
children  with  impunity. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  Gotze,  as  the  wor¬ 
thy  ancestor  of  the  priests  of  our  day,  did  not  scruple 
to  transfer  the  theological  controversy  to  the  realm  of 
politics,  and  invoke  the  arm  of  the  police  against  free 
scientific  criticism ;  as  he  had  before  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  denounce  Goethe’s  Werther.  He  only 
—  was  his  remark  against  Lessing  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  brochure  —  can  regard  an  undertaking  like 
the  publication  of  the  Fragments  as  an  indifferent  mat¬ 
ter,  who  holds  the  Christian  religion  to  be  either  an 
empty  chimera,  or  a  pestilent  superstition ;  who  does 
not  or  will  not  see  that  the  entire  success  of  our  civil 
constitution  rests  immediately  upon  it ;  or  who  adopts 
the  principle  of  the  author  of  a  work  which  we  will 
not  more  plainly  designate ;  namely,  "  /So  soon  as  a 
people  is  united  in  wishing  to  be  a  republic ,  it  ought 
to  be  one;  ”  and  who,  consequently,  rejects  as  errors 
the  biblical  authorities  upon  which  rest  the  rights  of 
magistrates. 

Lessing  did  not  allow  this  trait  to  escape  him  in  his 
"Nathan,”  where  Gotze’s  prototype,  the  pious  patriarch, 
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justifies  the  denunciation  of  the  wise  Jew,  which  he  is 
about  to  make  to  Saladin,  with  these  words  : — 

“  And  I  will  make  him  plainly  comprehend 
How  dangerous,  even  to  affairs  of  state, 
s  \re  subjects  who  have  no  belief — no  faith. 

.Hi  civil  ties  are  broken  or  relaxed, 

If  men  may  boldly  live  in  unbelief.” 

But  Gotze  was  riot  contented  with  this  general  denuncia¬ 
tion.  He  invoked  the  magisterial  powers,  the  consis¬ 
tories,  and  the  Aulic  Council  of  the  empire  against  Les¬ 
sing  and  the  Fragments ;  as  also  the  collaborators  of 
the  Frankfort  Advertiser,  —  Goethe,  Merck,  Schlosser, 
and  others  who  had  derided  Gotze’s  zealotism, — had 
already  been  very  severely  threatened  by  the  Frankfort 
magistracy,  and  condemned  to  silence  in  theological  mat¬ 
ters.  He  and  his  adherents  had  openly  declared  that  Les¬ 
sing,  "  as  one  of  the  most  insolent  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  who  sought  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,”  deserved  the  vengeance  of  the  tribunal 
of  the  imperial  Aulic  Council,  which  was  bound  "to  pun¬ 
ish  relentlessly,  according  to  circumstances,  in  honor, 
body,  goods,  and  life,  not  only  the  authors’  copyists, 
and  printers  of  writings  against  the  Christian  religion, 
but  also  the  editors  and  disseminators  of  the  same.” 
Even  with  this  demonstration  Gotze  was  not  satisfied. 
The  more  incompetent  he  felt  himself  to  conduct  the 
contest  in  opposition  to  Lessing,  the  more  zealous  he 
became  in  the  business  of  instigating  others  against  him. 
He  roused  up  the  theological  faculty  of  Gottingen  on 
the  subject,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  even  Semmler 
to  join  the  attack  in  a  manner  which  hurt  and  revolted 
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Lessing  more  than  all  the  rest.  He  attempted  to  car¬ 
ry  on  clandestine  machinations  with  the  minister  Von 
Zedlitz ;  but  this  excellent  man,  who,  while  minister 
received  private  instruction  in  metaphysics,  was  ot  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  heed  to  a  partisan  of  this  stamp. 

Finally,  Gotze  was  not  ashamed  to  denomfee  his  ene¬ 
my  directly  to  Lessing’s  sovereign,  as  one  who  could  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  retain  the  situation  of  librarian, 
without  danger  to  his  princely  house  ;  "  since  a  man  who 
has  no  hesitation  about  publishing  so  scandalous  a  work 
against  religion,  is  just  as  likely  to  put  forth  papers 
intended  to  call  in  question  the  high  prerogatives  of  his 
ruler,  and  to  defame  the  honor  of  his  ancestors.”  With 
the  utmost  contempt  Lessing  threw  aside  the  poisonous 
accusation  so  artfully  implied  in  this  denunciation, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  exposed  the  insult  therein 
offered  to  his  prince’s  house. 

But  the  best  of  it  was,  that  a  tragi-comical  Nemesis 
soon  afterwards  overtook  the  denunciator  himself,  and 
let  him  fall  into  the  same  pit  which  he  had  dug  for 
another.  For  whilst  the  A.ulic  Council  left  Lessing 
undisturbed,  Gotze,  on  the  contrary,  was  indicted  by  the 
imperial  resident  before  the  Hamburg  magistracy,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  his  fanatical  sermons,  wherein  he 
had  insulted  the  Catholics.  The  humiliated  zealot  was, 
as  it  seems,  not  compelled  to  make  a  'public  recantation, 
but  was  forbidden,  with  severe  threatening,  to  do  the 
like  again.* 

Meanwhile  Lessing’s  contest  against  Gotze  came  to 
an  end  in  a  manner  equally  unexpected  to  friend  and  foe. 
Gotze  had  declared  himself  ready  to  give  exclusive  at- 

*  Thieff,  Leben  Goeze’s,  44. 
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tention  to  the  chief  point  of  their  controversy  —  to  the 
proposition  whether  the  Christian  religion  could  endure 
if  the  Bible  should  be  wholly  lost,  or  had  never  been 
written  —  so  soon  as  his  opponent  should  explain  "  what 
kind  of  religion  he  understands  by  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion.”  By  this  requirement  he  believed  that  he  had 
driven  Lessing  entirely  from  the  field,  since  the  latter, 
as  he  triumphantly  added,  "  would  have  taken  good  care 
to  avoid  the  controversy,  if  he  had  been  able  to  foresee 
what  turn  it  would  take,  and  how  he  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  reveal  the  true  thoughts  of  his  heart.”  But 
by  this  impudent  challenge,  he  himself  ran  directly  on 
the  drawn  sword  of  his  adversary,  to  whom  this  issue 
was  very  welcome.  Lessing  answered  the  question  in 
two  new  papers,*  whose  severely  earnest  tone  contrast¬ 
ed  strongly  with  the  style  of  the  "  Anti-Gotze,”  which 
even  in  Berlin  did  not  seem  censor-proof,  and  declared 
therein,  that,  in  the  proposition  laid  down  by  him,  he 
understood  by  the  Christian  religion  all  those  dogmas 
which  are  contained  in  the  symbols  of  the  first  four 
centuries  of  the  Christian  church.  The  tenor  of  these 
confessions  of  faith  of  the  primitive  church,  and  their 
relation  to  the  Bible,  were  developed  by  him  in  a  series 
of  propositions  derived  "from  a  careful  and  repeated 
perusal  of  all  the  church  fathers  of  the  first  four  cen¬ 
turies,”  and  concerning  which  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  enter  into  the  sharpest  examination  with  the 
most  learned  patristic.  With  full  consciousness  of  his 
certainty,  he  added,  "  The  best-read  man  has  not,  in  this 
matter,  more  sources  of  knowledge  than  I;  the  best- 
read  man,  therefore,  cannot  know  more  than  I.”  Even 

*  Nothige  Antwort  auf  eine  sehr  unnOthige  Frage  (Necessary  Answer 
to  a  very  unnecessary  Question). 
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Gotze  comprehended  that  he  was  far  from  being  Les¬ 
sing’s  match  in  this  sphere ;  and  that,  after  this  declara¬ 
tion,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  the  contro¬ 
versy  farther.  He  who  had  hitherto  never  allowed  an 
opponent  to  have  the  last  word,  was  astonished  even  to 
speechlessness  ;  and  his  followers  with  him.  "Nowhere 
a  sound  ;  and  even  every  frog  in  the  swamps  of  the '  V ol- 
untary  Contributions’  and  'The  Post-boy’  is  dumb.” 

The  overthrow  of  orthodox  Lutheranism,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  Gotze,  was  complete  ;  and  Lessing  was  rid  of 
an  adversary  whom,  to  be  sure,  it  was  no  honor  to  over¬ 
come,  but  who,  by  the  controversy  which  he  had  raised, 
had  afforded  his  opponent  a  diversion  from  his  deep 
affliction,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak  —  a  diver¬ 
sion  which,  according  to  Lessing’s  own  confession,  he 
wTas  sorry  to  lose. 

The  most  important  thing,  however,  in  this  conflict, 
is  the  fact  that  Lessing  made  his  cause,  in  opposition  to 
Gotze,  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  church,  which  had 
been  so  insulted  by  his  adversary ;  and  that,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  he  even  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  union 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

Gotze  and  his  partisans  had,  by  asserting  that  he 
only  could  be  a  Christian  for  whom  the  Bible  was  the 
sole  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  denied  to  the 
majority  of  Christians  any  right  to  this  name.  They 
were,  according  to  Lessing’s  energetic  expression,  "the 
stinkards  who,  by  damning  as  unchristian  whatever  is 
Catholic,  nourish  and  foster  the  rancor  which  the  reli- 
o-ious  sects  tolerated  in  the  German  empire  must  yet  one 
day  mutually  lay  aside.” 

Lessing,  therefore,  placed  himself  in  opposition  to 
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these  opinions,  with  his  great  principle,  the  realization 
of  which  would  also  give  an  entirely  new  direction  to 
the  political  destiny  of  the  German  nation.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  was  that  of  a  union,  as  the  essential  basis  of  which 
he  laid  down  the  following  proposition  :  "As  only  those 
objections  can  be  esteemed  valid  against  Christianity 
which  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant  may  be  able  to 
answer,  so,  too,  that  only  must  belong  to  Christianity 
which  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  in  common.” 
In  the  two  churches  which  divide  Christianity  he  saw 
no  antitheses  so  sharp  as  to  prevent  their  following  a 
higher  law  which  preserves  between  them  a  constant 
balance  and  reciprocity.  His  defence  of  Catholicism 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  strategetical  movement,  by 
which  he  sought  to  insure  himself  against  the  persecu¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  the  German  empire, 
threatened  by  Gotze. 

But  his  fundamental  idea  of  a  union  was  not  less 
earnestly  entertained  on  that  account.  The  more  firmly 
he  himself  stood  on  the  sole  basis  of  Protestantism, 
absolutely  free  criticism  and  inquiry,  the  more  safely 
he  was  able,  from  the  historical  stand-point,  to  do  the 
Catholics  justice.  Moreover,  the  official  Protestantism 
of  to-day  may  regard  as  addressed  to  itself,  that  proph¬ 
ecy  of  Lessing  which  he  utters  in  the  fragment  "  On 
the  Present  Religious  Movements  :  ”  "  All  the  mighty 
strides  which  the  Protestant  Church  made  by  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  in  advance  of  the  Catholics,  the  Catholics  soon 
won  back ;  and  if  the  evangelical  church  does  not  con¬ 
tinue  the  reform  in  itself,  and  purge  itself  from  all 
foreign  superfluous  material,  it  will  some  day  be  as  far 
behind  the  papacy  as  it  once  was  in  advance  of  it.” 
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We,  however,  will  cling  confidently  to  those  sublime 
words  of  the  great  man  who,  with  noble  resignation, 
left  it  to  time  to  determine  what  should  be  the  effects 
of  his  honestly-expressed  opinion.  "  Perhaps,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  a  higher  economy,  the  fire  is  yet  to 
smoulder  for  a  long  time,  for  a  long  time  annoy  healthy 
eyes  with  smoke,  before  we  can  enjoy  at  once  its  light 
and  its  warmth.” 

Here  we  must  interrupt,  for  a  while,  the  course  of 
our  narrative ;  and,  before  we  follow  the  great  cham¬ 
pion  of  freedom  farther  in  the  glorious  triumphs  of  his 
later  years,  cast  a  glance  at  his  personal  circumstances, 
and  at  the  bitter  affiictions  under  whose  thorny  pressure 
he  performed  his  last  and  greatest  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ments. 
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BOOK  THIRTEENTH. 

NATIIAN  THE  WISE. 


«  Here  all  is  character,  and  mind,  and  the  type  of  the  noblest  humanity ; 
and  the  gods  vanish  before  the  Only  God.”  Platen. 
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eva  lessing’s  death. 

’\A  f  JfLOEVER,  without  knowing  anything  of  Les- 
t  T  sing’s  personal  history,  should  take  in  hand  the 
polemical  writings  against  Gotze  which  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  former  chapter,  with  their  transparent 
clearness,  their  sparkling  wit,  their  cheerful  humor  and 
inexhaustible  good  temper,  would  inevitably  be  misled 
to  the  belief  that  such  perfect  control  of  all  the  intellec¬ 
tual  powers  and  faculties  presupposed  a  corresponding 
condition  of  inner  and  outer  comfort ;  in  short,  a  state 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  author  which  could  be  the 
result  only  of  his  own  content  and  satisfaction. 

And  yet  we  shall  see  that  just  at  this  time,  even  in 
the  very  moment  when  Lessing  first  took  up  his  pen  for 
that  controversy,  the  heaviest  misfortune  of  his  life  had 
broken  in  upon  him  after  a  brief  period  of  happiness ; 
and  that  he,  with  his  own  death-stroke  in  his  heart,  a 
dying  gladiator,  carried  on  this  his  last  great  battle  for 
freedom. 

In  the  closing  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  we  left 
Lessing  at  the  goal  of  his  long-cherished  hopes,  and 
in  the  grateful  enjoyment  of  his  ardently  desired  do¬ 
mestic  bliss. 

With  the  8th  of  October,  1776,  a  new  existence 

had,  indeed,  begun  for  him.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
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life  we  see  him  entirely  contented,  by  the  side  of  an 
excellent  wife,  and  surrounded  by  her  children,  whom 
he  loved  with  a  father’s  tenderness.  His  external  posi¬ 
tion  seemed  secure  ;  and  he  was  freed  from  the  pressure 
of  former  debts,  which,  though  amounting  to  scarcely 
a  thousand  thalers,  yet,  in  his  situation,  and  with  the 
claims  so  persistently  made  by  his  needy  relations,  had 
weighed  like  an  incubus  upon  him  for  many  years.  A 
speedy  improvement  of  his  whole  situation  appeared  in 
near  prospect ;  and  an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred 
louis-d’ors  which  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate  had  vol¬ 
untarily  granted  him  a  short  time  before,  but  which  was 
never  paid,  seemed  to  lift  him  at  once  above  all  mate¬ 
rial  cares ;  especially  as  his  wife  had  saved  from  the 
remains  of  her  property  a  yearly  income  of  several 
hundred  thalers. 

All  that  he  now  desired  was  to  live  a  few  more  years, 
for  the  happiness  of  his  beloved  wife. 

Shortly  before  the  marriage  he  had  written  to  her  in 
this  feeling  :  "  My  prospects  at  present  are  such  that  I 
can  live  undisturbed,  if  only  a  few  more  years  are 
granted  me.  Otherwise,  my  dear,  I  should  put  you 
now  to  trouble  and  expense  which  you  might  some  day 
repent  of.  Therefore  I  am,  just  at  present,  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  a  little  extension  of  life  than  I  have  ever 
been  before.  Yet  one  must  risk  something  in  order  to 
succeed  in  any  worldly  enterprise.”  He  had  no  pre¬ 
sentiment  that  he  was  so  soon  to  survive  the  happiness 
obtained  after  so  much  difficulty  and  delay ! 

In  all  letters  written  during  the  brief  period  of  his 
matrimonial  life,  we  see  tokens  of  his  exceeding  peace 
and  joy.  He  is  full  of  good  temper  and  cheerful 
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humor,  and  no  trace  of  his  former  bitterness  is  dis¬ 
cernible.  He  repeatedly  orders,  through  his  brother 
in  Berlin,  millinery  for  wife  and  children,  extols  the 
orderliness  of  his  house,  and  is  sure  of  "  being  a  proper 
father  of  a  family ;  ”  what,  as  he  jestingly  adds  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  is  possible  in  people  of  their  stamp 
only  when  they  discommode  themselves  to  please  others. 
He  most  urgently  invites,  not  only  his  brother  in  Berlin, 
whose  marriage  was  simultaneous  with  his  own,  but 
also  his  other  relations  and  friends,  to  visit  him  in  his 
domestic  happiness  ;  and  even  the  death  of  his  mother, 
which  he  felt  as  a  loving  son,  was  not  able,  any  more 
than  the  sad  experience  connected  with  his  subsequent 
call  to  Mannheim,  to  change  permanently  his  tone  of 
mind  :  rather,  one  recognizes  in  the  famous  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  the  Palatine  minister  Yon  Hompesch,  and 
indirectly  to  his  princely  lord,  the  elector  himself,  the 
restored  elasticity  of  his  powers,  and  the  renewed  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  worth.  This  courageous  strength 
manifested  itself  also  in  another  direction.  He  felt  that 
his  intellect  had  again  become  creative,  and  that  the 
time  so  long  desired  for  better  labors  than  his  biblio¬ 
graphical  contributions,  had  now  come. 

He  wished,  first,  to  take  in  hand  his  Antiquarian 
Letters,  so  soon  as  he  should  conclude  "the  irksome, 
ungrateful,  time-consuming  labor”  of  those  contribu¬ 
tions  ;  for,  as  he  wrote  to  Nicolai,  in  September,  1777, 
he  "  now  felt  in  himself  abilities  for  higher  things.” 
Among  these  he  reckoned  especially  the  application  of 
his  reminiscences  of  travel  in  Italy  to  the  completion 
of  his  art-studies.  An  article  "  On  a  Theme  in  the 
German  Mercury,”  with  which,  at  this  time,  he  chas- 
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tised  Wieland’s  unphilosophical  silliness,  is  among  the 
most  charming  and  sprightly  things  that  Lessing  ever 
wrote.  Personal  encouragements,  also,  were  not  want¬ 
ing.  To  these  belonged  the  visit  of  a  talented  French¬ 
man,  Cacault,  who  made  a  long  sojourn  in  Wolfenbiittel, 
in  order  to  study  German  literature  under  Lessing’s 
direction  ;  and  who,  while  there,  even  prepared  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Dramaturgy,  which  Mercier  subsequently 
published. 

All  his  friends,  far  and  near,  felt  the  salutary  effect 
of  his  new  circumstances  upon  his  tone  of  mind  and 
entire  character ;  but,  above  all,  the  friend  nearest  his 
heart,  the  amiable  Mendelssohn,  who  immediately  took 
advantage  of  a  journey  on  business  to  revisit  his  old 
companion.  Shortly  before  this  visit,  Mendelssohn  had 
written  to  him,  "  You  appear  to  me  now  to  be  in  a 
quiet,  contented  condition,  which  accords  infinitely 
better  with  my  way  of  thinking,  than  that  witty,  but 
rather  bitter;  humor  that  I  observed  in  you  several 
years  ago.  I  was  not  strong  enough  to  quell  those 
ebullitions ;  but  I  have  heartily  wished  that  time  and 
circumstances  and  your  own  reason  might  do  it.  Me- 
thinks,  —  and  all  that  I  see  and  hear  of  you  confirms  me 
in  this  pleasant  thought,  —  metliinks  my  wish  is  now  ful¬ 
filled.  I  must  certainly  speak  with  you  in  this  better 
mood,  if  only  to  inform  myself  as  to  what  has  contrib¬ 
uted  most  to  the  mollification  —  the  wife,  or  free¬ 
masonry  ;  better  judgment,  or  riper  years.” 

In  the  above  sentence  "  the  wife  ”  is  mentioned  first, 
and  she  deserved  this  distinction.  The  picture  of  her 
amiable,  witty,  intelligent,  prudent,  and  withal  so 
simple  and  unaffected  personality,  is  completed  by 
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the  description  which  an  eye-witness  of  Lessing’s  happi¬ 
ness  has  given  of  its  cause,  in  a  letter  written  on  the 
spot.  The  writer  is  the  afterwards  celebrated  historian, 
Ludwig  Timotheus,  Baron  von  Spittler ;  who,  as  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five  years,  was  then  using  the 
TV  olfenbiittel  library  for  several  weeks,  and  was  a  wel¬ 
come  daily  guest  at  Lessing’s  house.  The  manner  in 
which  Lessing  recommended  him  by  letter  to  his  brother 
and  friends  at  Berlin  shows  that  he  had  become  truly 
fond  of  the  gifted  youth.  But  Spittler  himself  tells  of 
his  visit,  in  a  letter  to  Meusel,  as  follows  :  "  I  spent 
almost  three  weeks  in  TVolfenbiittel,  and  they  were 
three  of  the  happiest  and  most  instructive  of  my  life ; 
since  Lessing  permitted  me  perfectly  free  access  to  his 
house,  and  just  as  unrestrained  use  of  the  ducal  li¬ 
brary.  I  know  not  whether  you  are  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him.  I  can  assure  you  that  he  is  the 
greatest  philanthropist,  the  most  active  promoter  of  all 
learning,  the  most  generous  and  condescending  patron 
that  could  be.  One  becomes,  unconsciously,  so  familiar 
with  him  that  it  is  easy  to  forget  with  how  great  a  man 
one  is  associating ;  and,  if  it  were  possible  to  find  else¬ 
where  more  human  kindness,  more  active  benevolence, 
than  in  Lessing,  it  would  be  in  Lessing’s  wife.  Such 
a  woman  I  never  expected  to  meet !  She  is  full  of 
sincere  goodness  of  heart,  joined  with  a  divine  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  mind,  which,  by  the  most  magical  sympathy, 
she  imparts  to  all  who  have  the  happiness  of  associating 
with  her.  This  pattern  of  a  great  and  noble  woman 
has  elevated  infinitely  my  ideas  of  the  sex ;  and  yet, 
perhaps,  I  spent  too  short  a  time  at  TVolfenbiittel  to 
discover  all  her  excellences.”  Another  witness  in  her 
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favor  is  furnished  by  the  often-mentioned  and  recently- 
published  letters  of  Eliza  Reimarus,  who,  although  not 
exactly  satisfied  with  Lessing’s  purpose  of  marrying,  yet 
calls  his  betrothed  a  lovely  woman,  of  great  intelligence, 
"  who  possesses  all  that  the  heart  of  Lessing  can  desire.” 
This  was  the  woman,  the  possession  of  whom,  after  so 
much  difficulty  and  delay,  was  to  raise  Lessing  to  the 
summit  of  happiness,  in  order,  after  scarcely  one  year  of 
bliss,  to  plunge  him,  through  her  loss,  into  the  abyss  of 
hopeless  sorrow,  out  of  whose  depths  he  never  fully  rose 
again. 

We  possess  no  description  of  her  external  appearance 
by  any  contemporary  ;  but,  fortunately,  her  portrait  has 
been  preserved  in  an  oil  painting,  the  work  of  an  un¬ 
known  artist  in  Vienna,  which  for  nine  years  adorned  Les¬ 
sing’s  study,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  her  grand¬ 
son.*  This  portrait  proves  that  the  exterior  of  this 
remarkable  woman  was  in  most  beautiful  harmony  with 
her  character.  It  is  a  finely  cut  face,  oval  in  form,  with 
pure  white  complexion,  relieved  by  delicate  tints,  har¬ 
monizing  well  with  the  dark  blond  color  of  the  hair, 
which  is  built  up  into  a  tower,  after  the  fashion  of  that 
time ;  while  the  dark-blue  eyes,  the  spirituel  mouth, 
and  the  well-developed  chin,  show  penetration  and  pru¬ 
dence,  in  union  with  great  kindness  and  quiet  benevo- 

*  The  district  attorney  ( Amtsrath )  C.  Henneberg,  in  Wasserleben,  near 
Wernigerode.  It  is  the  picture  which  she  sent  from  Vienna  to  Lessing. 
It  is  thirty-four  inches  high,  twenty-seven  inches  W’ide,  and  shows  about 
two  thirds  of  a  sitting  figure.  The  portrait  of  Lessing,  -which  he  sent  her 
after  their  betrothal,  has  also  been  preserved,  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Spangenberg,  of  Ohsen,  near  Hameln.  It  was  painted  by  the  elder 
Tischbein  (who  died  in  1769,  as  court  painter  at  Cassel),  and,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Lessing’s  step-daughter,  Amelia  Kflnig,  is  “  the  speaking  like¬ 
ness  of  Lessing  as  he  appeared  in  mirthfully-excited  mood,  and  in  congen¬ 
ial  society.” 
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lence.  The  first  glance  reveals  her  intellectual  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Lessing,  to  whose  eyes  her  own  bear  a 
wonderful  resemblance.  Her  form  seems  slender  and 
symmetrical,  the  arms  and  hands  of  great  beauty,  and 
the  attitude  suggests  that  graceful  dignity  which  was 
peculiar  to  her  in  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777  Lessing  was 
obliged  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Mannheim,  in  order 
to  render  thanks  personally  to  the  Elector  Charles  Theo¬ 
dore,  of  the  Palatinate,  who,  in  August  of  the  preceding 
year,  had  presented  to  him,  through  the  Mannheim 
bookseller  Schwan  (well  known  from  Schiller’s  life,  and 
who  was  sent  expressly  for  that  purpose) ,  the  diploma 
of  a  full  member  of  the  newly-established  Mannheim 
Academy  of  Sciences,  together  with  the  assurance  of  an 
annuity  amounting  to  a  hundred  louis-d’ors.  Thus  for 
the  first  time  Lessing  obtained  a  substantial  recognition, 
which  he  accepted  all  the  more  gladly,  because  he  was 
thereby,  as  already  mentioned,  essentially  relieved  in  his 
straitened  pecuniary  circumstances.  The  only  condition 
attached  to  the  compliment  was,  that  he  should,  at 
least  every  two  years,  be  present  personally  at  the  sit¬ 
tings  of  the  Academy,  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
of  his  travelling  expenses,  and  should  write,  once  a 
year,  a  paper  for  that  society.  The  real  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  elector,  or  rather  of  his  minister,  Hom- 
pesch,  had  another  direction.  At  Mannheim,  in  the 
laudable  endeavor  to  render  this  city  a  centre  of  art  and 
science  on  the  Lower  Rhine,*  and  stimulated  by  the 
attempts  made  in  Hamburg  and  Vienna  for  the  elevation 
of  the  German  theatre,  they  were  cherishing  the  plan  of 


*  Schlosser,  Gesch.  des  18ten  Jahrhunderts,  III.  1.  274,  3,  249. 
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founding  a  German  "  national  theatre ;  ”  and  it  was 
really  for  this  that  they  strove  to  gain  the  celebrated 
dramaturgist.  In  fact  Lessing  consented  to  engage  a 
few  actors  for  the  new  enterprise,  and  showed  himself 
otherwise  disposed  to  promote  it  by  his  counsel ;  only  he 
decidedly  refused  to  have  any  direct  and  personal  part 
in  the  undertaking.  His  experiences  at  Hamburg  had 
forever  disgusted  him  with  such  an  occupation  ;  and  the 
personal  insight,  which,  during  his  visit  to  Mannheim, 
he  obtained  into  the  condition  of  a  court  ruled  by  the 
influence  of  mistresses,  and  the  intrigues  of  Jesuits,  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  his  resolution.  But  he  himself  was  des¬ 
tined  to  experience  what  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  such  a 
court;  and  the  Elector  Charles  Theodore,  lauded  by 
mercenary  flatterers  of  his  day  as  the  Mascenas  of  Ger¬ 
man  art  and  literature,  was  to  associate  himself  with  the 
two  German  princes  who  had  already  sinned  against  the 
great  man,  as  the  "third  in  the  covenant.”  For  it  was 
not  enough  that  Lessing,  who  had  gone  to  Mannheim 
only  at  the  express  desire  of  the  elector,  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Wolfenbiittel  without  receiving  the  pension, 
the  payment  of  which  he  had  surely  calculated  on,  but 
the  electoral  minister,  Yon  Hompesch,  also  debased 
himself  so  far  as  to  withdraw,  by  a  trick,  the  annuity 
voluntarily  proffered  to  and  freely  accepted  by  him. 
The  annuity  had  been  only  the  bait  thrown  out  to  catch 
the  illustrious  man,  and  which  the  projectors  of  the 
scheme  wished  to  draw  back  after  the  attempt  had 
failed. 

In  fact,  when  Lessing,  upon  his  return,  sent  back  the 
written  plans  for  the  theatre,  which  he  had  been  re¬ 
quested  to  draw  up,  to  which  belonged  also  the  estab- 
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lisliment  of  a  theatrical  school,  first  suggested  by  him,* 
but  decidedly  declined  a  repeated  call  to  Mannheim,  the 
noble  baron,  as  a  worthy  predecessor  of  Dalberg  in  his 
conduct  towards  Schiller,  was  not  ashamed  to  pretend 
to  see  in  this  refusal  a  rejection  of  the  offered  annuity 
also,  and  hastened,  in  an  extremely  friendly  letter,  to 
"  accept  ”  this  interpretation,  of  which  Lessing  had  not 
the  remotest  thought. 

But  Lessing  was  not  the  man  to  allow  others  to  mal¬ 
treat  him  with  impunity ;  and  his  reply  to  the  letter  of 
the  nobleman,  who  had,  "  from  the  beginning,  acted  like 
a  petty,  cringing  minister  towards  him,”  f  showed  that 
he  knew  how  to  deal  with  such  people.  It  is  refreshing 
to  see  with  what  sovereign  contempt  this  man,  proud 
of  Ills  freedom,  responded  to  the  petty  devices  of  a  min¬ 
ister,  at  a  time  when  the  German  commoner  still  bowed 
with  profoundest  and  most  abject  humility  before  all 
persons  of  rank.  He  wishes  (so  he  writes)  not  to  incur 
the  reproach  of  letting  himself  be  treated  like  a  child, 
by  chicanery  and  intrigue.  "  For  only  in  the  case  of  a 
child,”  he  continues,  "to  which  a  promise  is  to  be  broken, 
does  one  venture  to  pervert  its  own  words,  in  order  to 
make  it  believe  that  it  has  itself  voluntarily  released  one 
from  the  promise.  The  child,  indeed,  feels  the  wrong, 
but,  being  only  a  child,  does  not  know  how  to  expose 
it.  But  if  your  excellency  only  does  not  regard  me  as 
such  a  child,  I  am  already  satisfied.  I  shall  also  avoid 
troubling  anybody  with  an  explanation  of  so  insignifi¬ 
cant  a  transaction.  One  thing  only  I  must  reserve  in 

*  Devrient,  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Theaters,  II.  324. 

f  Lessing’s  words  to  the  actor  John  Henry  Frederic  Muller,  in  the  new 
edition  of  Lessing’s  works  by  Maltzahn,  XII.  582. 
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this  matter.  I  did  not  go  to  Mannheim  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  duke  in  whose  service  I  am.  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  him  what  offers  had  been  made  me  from 
thence,  which  I  could  have  no  hesitancy  in  accepting. 
If  he  now  learns  that  nothing  has  come  of  these  prom¬ 
ises,  what  shall  I  say  ?  Relate  to  him,  step  by  step,  how 
the  affair  proceeded  ?  Lay  before  him  the  whole  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Schwan  and  your  excellency,  and  the 
others,  and  let  him  judge  for  himself?  Yet  the  duke 
will  hardly  have  curiosity  enough  for  such  a  task,  and  I 
shall  provide  for  something  quite  different.  Since  much 
is  written  at  present  about  the  German  theatre ,  —  since 
the  new  arrangement  of  the  Mannheim  theatre  has 
already  been  noticed  in  calendars  and  journals,  with  due 
mention  of  my  share  in  the  matter,  — it  cannot  fail  that 
further  attention  will  be  given  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise,  and  that  I  shall  not  be  left  out  in  the  account. 

"Here  I  must  confess  my  weakness  to  your  excellency. 
I  can  forgive  a  thousand  spoken  words  more  easily  than 
one  printed  word.  On  the  first  syllable  which  any  per¬ 
son  shall  print  or  let  fall,  calculated  to  give  an  erroneous 
impression  concerning  my  participation  in  the  Mannheim 
theatre,  I  shall  tell  the  public  the  plain  truth.  For 
surely  your  excellency  is  pleased  to  jest  with  me  in  say¬ 
ing  that,  notwithstanding  what  has  passed,  I  would  not 
'leave  the  Mannheim  stage  wholly  to  its  fate,  but  visit  it 
from  time  to  time  !  ’  I  am  importunate  in  nothing  ;  and 
to  throw  myself  again  into  the  arms  of  people  who, 
though  they  first  sought  me,  yet  will  not  or  cannot  treat 
me  justly,  would  be  utterly  impossible.” 

This  outburst  of  righteous  indignation  at  the  perfidy 
practised  towards  him  did  not,  indeed,  change  anything 
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in  the  matter  itself.  The  minister  and  his  sovereign 
pocketed  the  cuff  of  correction,  as  well  as  the  money. 
The  promised  annuity,  which  (as  Schwan  expressly  re¬ 
lates)  "  was  secured  to  him  merely  as  a  full  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  under  the  seal  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  without  any  reference  to  the  theatre,”  was  never 
paid.*  Lessing  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  an 
indemnification  of  a  thousand  thalers  for  the  theatre 
director  Seyler,  whom  he  had  recommended,  and  who 
had  suffered  severely  from  similar  treatment.  This 
money  was  paid  through  fear  of  Lessing’s  pen  ;  and  he 
himself  received,  as  a  gift  of  grace  from  the  elector,  a 
casket  containing  thirty  copper  medallion-portraits  of 
the  Palatine  sovereigns  ! 

As  regards  the  theatrical  enterprise  itself,  then  pro¬ 
jected  at  Mannheim,  Lessing  expresses  the  whole  mis¬ 
erable  folly  of  our  German  exclusiveness  in  the  words 
which  he  soon  afterwards  wrote  to  his  brother  :  that  "  at 
Mannheim  they  had  never  associated  with  a  German 
national  theatre  any  other  notion  than  that  it  was  a 
theatre  wherein  all  the  actors  must  be  natives  of  the 
Palatinate.”  "  How  glad  I  am,”  he  adds,  "that  I  have 
a  wholly  different  comedy,  which  can  be  performed  for 
my  amusement  whenever  I  please  !  ”  This  "  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  comedy  ”  was  the  spectacle  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  was  just  now  in  a  fair  way  to  represent  in  the 
arena  of  theology,  through  the  publication  of  the  Frag¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  high  comedy  of  which,  as  he  expressed 

*  How  mean  and  miserable  was  the  conduct  of  the  elector’s  government 
towards  Lessing  in  this  whole  transaction,  has  recently  been  made  known 
also  by  Schwan’s  Autobiography;  although  he  was  too  “discreet”  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  whole  truth.  Compare  Edmund  HOfer’s  Hausblatter,  for  1861, 
No.  6,  p.  468. 
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himself,  soon  "  caused  all  other  theatrical  labors  to  seem 
flat  and  watery.” 

In  his  plans  for  the  elevation  of  the  German  theatre, 
Lessing  had  laid  special  stress  upon  two  points.  He 
wished  the  theatre  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  school 
for  the  moral  as  well  as  assthetical  culture  of  the  people, 
and  therefore  connected  with  the  German  Society  estab¬ 
lished  at  Mannheim.  This  society,  through  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  its  own,  was  to  subject  to  examination  the  new 
pieces  to  be  represented ;  to  watch  over  the  language  and 
pronunciation  of  the  actors ;  and  to  call  into  existence  a 
dramaturgical  criticism,  which  should  be  adapted  to  the 
improvement  of  poets,  actors,  and  the  public. 

The  second  point  was  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
theatrical  school  for  the  complete  cultivation  of  the  act¬ 
ors,  both  in  art  and  morals.  Lessing  considered  such  a 
"theatrical  nursery  ”  as  a  necessity  in  every  respect,  and 
as  even  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  possibility  of  a 
genuine  promotion  of  the  German  stage.  The  theatre, 
he  says,  can,  and  should,  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  institution  for  the  pleasure  of  the  people ;  and  the 
stage  has  a  higher  and  nobler  aim  than  this,  in  its  mor¬ 
ally  and  aesthetically  forming  influence  on  popular  edu¬ 
cation.  We  know  in  what  intimate  connection  Lessing 
placed  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good  —  how  closely  he 
associated  beauty  with  religion  and  morality.  But,  he 
adds,  even  were  the  aim  and  end  of  the  drama  merely 
to  minister  to  the  amusement  of  the  people,  it  is  also 
important,  on  this  ground,  not  to  give  a  popular  enter¬ 
tainment  through  idiots  and  immoral  men,  who,  outside 
of  hours  of  recreation,  cannot  command  respect. 

One  sees  that  these  are  far-reaching,  and,  in  the 
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noblest  sense,  democratic  ideas  of  culture ;  which  our 
German  theatres  are  still,  after  almost  eighty  years, 
very  far  from  realizing  —  yea,  incomparably  farther 
than  when  the  above  words  were  written.  In  dealing 
with  poetry  and  art,  Lessing  generally  kept  the  wants 
of  the  people  before  his  mind.  When  Gleim  composed 
his  "  Songs  for  the  People,”  in  which  he  sought  to  lower 
himself  to  their  condition,  Lessing  wrote  him  a  letter 
on  this  notion  of  condescension ;  wherein  we  see  the 
idea  of  true  popularity,  of  genuine  folk-songs,  and  even 
of  the  people  in  general,  set  forth  for  the  first  time 
in  our  literature.  It  has  been  thought,  he  says,  that 
this  condescension  means  to  state  certain  truths,  princi¬ 
pally  religious  truths,  so  simply  and  comprehensibly, 
that  the  most  imbecile  individual  of  the  people  may 
understand  them.  This  adaptation,  therefore,  has  had 
reference  merely  to  the  understanding,  and  the  further 
condescension  not  been  thought  of,  which  consists  in  an 
imaginative  transfer  of  one’s  self  into  the  varied  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  people.  And  yet  the  latter  conde¬ 
scension  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  former  follows 
naturally  from  it ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  former 
without  the  latter  is  nothing  but  insipid  nonsense,  to 
which  all  particular  application  is  lacking.  The  poets, 
like  Gleim’s  predecessors,  who  in  their  popular  poetry 
regarded  the  people  merely  as  the  weakest  minded  por¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  had,  therefore,  sung  for  the  gentle 
folk,  and  for  the  vulgar  folk.  But  Lessing  conceives 
of  V  the  people  in  the  proper  sense,”  as  "  the  bodily 
active  portion,  in  which  there  is  not  so  much  a  want  of 
understanding  as  of  opportunity  to  show  it.”  Among 
this  class  the  author  of  "  Songs  for  the  People  ”  has 
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justly  mingled ;  not  in  order  to  draw  it  away  from  its 
work  by  profitless  considerations,  but  to  cheer  that  work ; 
to  make  labor  a  source  of  suitable  thought,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  source  of  pleasure ;  above  all,  to  revive 
that  conscious  contentment,  formerly  praised  by  the 
ancient  sages  as  so  honorable  and  desirable,  that  feeling 
of  joyous  poverty,  which  seems  daily  more  and  more  to 
vanish  from  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  romantic  about  these  views,  but  they 
are,  in  reality,  the  more  lofty  and  significant  the  deeper 
they  penetrate  into  the  moral  essence  of  popular  poetry  ; 
and  this  conception  of  the  people  and  of  its  needs,  this 
demand  enforced  upon  the  poet  that  he  should  himself  be 
absorbed  in  the  truth  and  reality  of  its  life  and  being,  its 
occupations,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  even  to  imaginary 
participation  in  them,  could  give  an  instructive  hint  to 
many  of  our  people’s-poets  and  village-novelists  of  to¬ 
day,  and  show  them  that  their  true  task  lies  in  refining 
and  purifying ,  —  not  in  bedizening  and  disfiguring  real¬ 
ity.  The  secret  of  the  popularity  of  Lessing’s  Minna 
von  Barnhelm  and  the  characters  in  it,  which  were  tak¬ 
en  from  the  people,  rests  precisely  on  the  virtuosoship 
with  which  the  poet  understood  the  art  of  "placing 
himself,  in  imagination,  in  their  varied  circumstances.” 
The  genuine  folk-song  also  enjoyed  Lessing’s  warm 
sympathy ;  and  when  the  blundering  Nicolai  presumed 
to  deride  the  newly-revived  interest  in  national  songs, 
Lessing  did  not  fail  to  bestow  upon  him  a  stout  rebuke 
for  confounding  the  rabble  with  the  people. 

Let  us  now  return  from  this  digression  to  Lessing’s 
domestic  circumstances. 

The  year  1777,  apart  from  the  unpleasant  issue  of 
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the  Mannheim  episode,  was  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
The  joy  of  fatherhood  was  also  granted  him ;  and 
on  the  12th  of  October  he  was  able  to  announce  to 
his  brother  Charles  the  welcome  expectation.  There 
seemed  a  prospect  even  of  realizing  Iris  old  desire  of 
obtaining  a  fixed  position  in  Berlin.  The  report  was 
circulated  that  Frederic  the  Great,  taking  advantage  of 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  Brunswick  court, 
intended  to  purchase  the  Wolfenbuttel  library,  and 
transport  it  to  Berlin,  in  order  to  fill  worthily  his  large 
"book-bureau,”  as  Berlin  wits  had  even  then  christened 
the  recently  constructed  library.  In  spite  of  the  jesting 
tone  which  Charles  Lessing  employs  in  depicting  to  his 
brother  the  project  which  included  the  transfer  of  the 
librarian,  it  is  still  perceptible  that  he  regarded  the 
matter  in  earnest.  However,  nothing  came  of  it.  The 
bankrupt  duke  preferred  to  keep  his  library,  and  to 
relieve,  in  some  degree,  the  financial  pressure  caused  by 
wanton  extravagance,  by  selling  (after  the  precedent  of 
his  brother  sovereigns  of  Hessia  and  Wiirtemberg)  four 
thousand  sons  of  the  soil  to  England,  to  be  employed  as  she 
wished  against  the  rebellious  colonies  of  North  America. 
Lessing  himself  was  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the 
frustration  of  his  brother’s  hopes.  He  felt  too  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  fate,  too  contented  with  the  loitu puu'pertcis, 
the  joyful  poverty  of  his  circumstances,  to  wish  for  any¬ 
thing  more  than  duration,  in  order  to  make  him  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  all  the  enticements  which  would  allure  him  out 
into  the  world.  Those  were  days  of  pure  and  peaceful 
happiness,  which,  after  long  years  of  weary  Ulyssean 
wanderings,  he  now  enjoyed  in  his  Wolfenbuttel  retreat ; 
and  this  happiness  was  all  the  more  precious  from  its  long 
delay. 
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“  But  even  from  unclouded  skies 
May  flaming  lightnings  fall.” 

And  it  was  such  a  flash  from  the  serene  heavens  that 
shattered  his  prosperous  bark,  even  in  its  desired 
haven. 

On  Christinas  eve  of  the  year  1777,  his  wife,  to 
his  unspeakable  joy,  bore  him  a  son.  But  this  de¬ 
light  was  of  short  duration.  The  accouchement  had 
been  difficult  and  unfortunate  ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
after  its  birth  the  child  was  a  corpse,  and  the  mother  in 
danger  of  death.  For  nine  or  ten  days  she  lay  sense¬ 
less  ;  and  Lessing,  who  did  not  leave  her  couch  day  nor 
night,  was  obliged  to  be  repeatedly  removed  by  force, 
in  order  not  to  aggravate  the  death-struggle  of  the 
suffering  one,  who,  in  her  delirium,  recognized  him 
alone.  The  brief  notes  of  Lessing  to  Eschenburo;  and 
his  brother  Charles,  written  during  these  days,  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  deeply  affecting  of  anything  ever 
penned  by  human  hand.  A  fearful  fatality  decreed  that 
he  should  verify  in  his  own  experience  what,  twenty 
years  before,  he  had  expressed  about  the  wit  of  sorrow. 
On  the  3d  of  January  he  wrote  to  Eschenburg,  "I 
seize  the  moment  when  my  wife  is  lying  senseless,  to 
thank  you  for  your  kind  sympathy.  My  joy  was  only 
short.  And  I  was  so  sorry  to  lose  him,  this  son,  for 
he  had  so  much  sense  !  so  much  sense  !  Do  not  think 
that  my  few  hours  of  fatherhood  have  already  made  me 
such  an  ape  of  a  father  !  I  know  what  I  say  !  Did  it 
not  show  his  sense,  that  they  were  obliged  to  draw  him 
into  the  world  with  forceps?  that  he  so  soon  became 
disgusted  with  his  new  abode?  Was  he  not  wise  in 
seizing  the  first  opportunity  to  make  off  again  ?  To  be 
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sure,  tlie  little  hasty-head  drags  the  mother  also  away 
with  him  ;  for  there  is  little  hope  left  that  I  shall  save 
her.  I  wished,  just  for  once,  to  prosper  like  other  men  ; 
but  it  has  fallen  out  badly  for  me.”  About  this  time 
the  condition  of  the  sufferer  was  suddenly  ameliorated. 
A  new  ray  of  hope  seemed  to  shine  upon  the  unhappy 
man.  Two  days  afterwards  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  "I 
have  just  passed  through  fourteen  of  the  saddest  days 
that  I  ever  experienced.  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  my 
wife  —  a  loss  that  would  have  severely  embittered  the 
remainder  of  my  existence.  For  three  days  past  I  have 
entertained  a  confident  hope  that  I  shall  this  time  keep 
her  whose  society  becomes  more  and  more  indispen¬ 
sable  to  me  every  hour,  even  in  her  present  condi¬ 
tion.”  For  five  days  longer  the  flame  of  life  trembled 
in  this  uncertainty,  until,  on  the  10th  of  January,  it 
went  out. 

The  sheet  on  which  Lessing  on  this  day  announced 
his  fate  to  his  friend  Eschenburg,  in  Brunswick,  con¬ 
tains  only  these  words  :  — 

"My  wife  is  dead  ;  this  experience,  too,  is  now  mine. 
I  am  glad  that  there  cannot  be  many  more  such  trials 
left  for  me  to  go  through,  and  am  entirely  calm.  It 
also  does  me  good  to  feel  assured  of  your  sympathy, 
and  that  of  all  the  rest  of  our  friends  at  Brunswick. 

Yours, 

Lessing. 

Wolfenb.  10  Jan.  1778.” 

In  the  early  morning  of  January  12,  he  saw  his 
best  beloved  carried  to  the  grave.  On  the  same  day 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  that  heart-rending  letter,  wherein 
13* 
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his  despair  was  condensed  into  the  assertion  that  he  had 
"  certainly  not  deserved  his  happiness  !  ”  while  he  com¬ 
prises  all  his  grief  for  her  loss  in  the  single,  repeated 
exclamation,  "  If  you  had  only  known  her  !  ”  "  But 

they  say  it  is  only  self-praise  to  praise  one’s  wife  — 
well,  then,  I  will  say  no  more  about  her.  But  if  you 
had  only  known  her !  I  fear  you  will  never  see  me 
again  as  our  friend  Moses  found  me,  so  quiet,  so  con¬ 
tented,  within  my  four  walls  !  ”  And  two  days  later  he 
writes  to  Eschenburg,  "  If,  with  one  half  of  my  remain¬ 
ing  days,  I  could  purchase  the  happiness  of  living  the 
other  half  in  the  society  of  my  wife,  how  gladly  would 
I  do  it !  But  that  cannot  be ;  and  I  must  now  begin 
again  to  totter  on  my  way  alone.  A  good  provision 
of  the  laudanum  of  literary  and  theological  diversions 
will  help  me  to  survive  one  day  after  another  quite 
tolerably.” 

The  last  words  find  their  explanation  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  that,  just  at  this  time,  the  storm  of  theological 
controversy  burst  forth  against  the  Fragments.  At  the 
death-bed  of  his  wife,  Lessing  received  the  first  attack 
of  Gotze ;  and  he  went  from  her  coffin  to  the  arena,  in 
which  duty  and  honor  bade  him  appear.  For  his  own 
deliverance  he  threw  himself  into  the  conflict  with  all 
the  powers  of  his  mind ;  he  sought  in  the  "  laudanum  ” 
of  theological  studies  oblivion  of  his  grief  and  misery, 
the  whole  depth  of  which  was  fathomed  by  only  one 
soul,  Eliza  Reimarus,  the  faithful  Hamburg  friend,  into 
whose  sympathizing  heart  he  poured  his  entire  wretch¬ 
edness,  whilst  he  avoided  all  mention  of  it  in  his  letters 
to  other  friends.  Indeed,  none  of  them  suspected  that 
the  man  in  whose  brilliant  intellectual  pyrotechnics, 
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called  forth  by  the  conflict  against  the  Hamburg  zeal¬ 
ots,  they  took  such  delight,  "wrote  the  most  malicious 
passages  in  his  whimsicalities  during  his  saddest  mo¬ 
ments  ;  ”  and,  tormented  by  weariness  of  life,  more 
than  once  entertained  the  thought  of  casting  off  an 
existence  that  seemed  to  him  only  an  intolerable  bur¬ 
den,  a  desolate  series  of  joyless  and  hopeless  days. 

But  Eliza  Reimarus  knew  this  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  her 
we  perceive  that  it  was  she  whose  courageous  mind 
called  upon  him  to  stand  fast,  and  suffer  further:  "I 
am  here,”  he  writes  to  her  from  Wolfenbiittel,  August 
9,  1778,  "left  wholly  to  myself.  I  have  not  a  single 
friend  in  whom  I  can  confide.  I  am  assailed  daily  by 
a  hundred  vexations.  I  must  pay  dearly  for  a  single 
year  that  I  lived  with  a  rational  woman.  I  must  sacri¬ 
fice  all,  all,  in  order  not  to  expose  myself  to  a  suspicion 
which  is  utterly  intolerable  to  me.”  This  refers  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  involved  himself  again  in  debt  that  he 
might  secure  all  the  property  of  his  wife  to  her  chil¬ 
dren.  "How  often,”  he  continues,  "do  I  feel  tempted 
to  curse  the  day  when  I  even  once  wished  to  be  as 
happy  as  other  people  !  See,  my  friend,  such  is  my 
situation.  Are  you  then,  under  these  circumstances, 
right  in  counselling  me,  merely  that  I  may  not  gratify 
a  cowardly  enemy,  to  continue  in  a  state  that  has  long 
since  become  a  burden  to  me  ?  Ah,  if  he  only  knew, 
this  miserable  enemy,  how  much  more  unhappy  I  am 
by  holding  out  here  for  the  sake  of  this  farce  with  him  ! 
Yet  I  am  too  proud  to  acknowledge  myself  unhappy  — 
only  set  the  teeth,  and  let  the  boat  drift  at  the  mercy 
of  winds  and  waves.  Enough  that  I  will  not  upset  it 
myself !  ” 
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And  it  did  drift  for  three  years  longer  —  years 
marked  by  deep  affliction  and  hopeless  resignation,  yet 
full  of  the  most  glorious  deeds  for  the  enlightenment 
and  emancipation  of  humanity. 

And  first  among  these  achievements  stand  Nathan 
the  Wise,  and  The  Education  of  the  Human  Race. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  NATHAN  THE  WISE. 

THE  outcry  of  the  theologians  at  the  publication 
of  the  Fragments,  and  the  secret  machinations  of 
Gotze  and  his  colleagues  to  procure  an  intervention  of 
the  police  against  the  editor  of  the  same,  produced,  at 
length,  the  desired  effect.  Saxony,  Lessing’s  fatherland, 
took  the  lead  in  this  persecution.  The  Dresden  consis¬ 
tory  prohibited,  by  a  penalty  of  fifty  thalers,  not  only  the 
sale,  but  also  the  perusal,  of  Lessing’s  writings  against 
Gotze.  Brunswick  followed.  A  ducal  rescript,  which 
had  been  surreptitiously  obtained  by  the  Orthodox  there, 
demanded  of  Lessing  the  surrender  of  the  manuscript  of 
the  Frasrmentist,  ordered  the  confiscation  of  those  con- 
tributions  which  contained  the  published  extracts  of 
Reimarus’  work,  and  withdrew  from  the  author  the 
freedom  from  censorship  hitherto  enjoyed ;  because,  as 
the  decree  stated,  he  had  with  extreme  wantonness 
abused  that  privilege  to  the  injury  of  religion  and  good 
morals. 

Lessing  obeyed  the  first  demand  by  surrendering  the 
manuscript,  and  discontinuing  the  publication  of  the 
Fragments.  But  to  the  accusation  brought  against  him 
he  replied  in  a  tone  which,  in  our  tame  period,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  relation  of  an  appointed  official  to  his  supe¬ 
rior  authority,  might  well  make  one’s  flesh  creep. 
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He  declared  to  the  right  reverend  consistory,  that  he 
was  conscious  of  having  done  far  more  good  than  harm 
by  the  publication  of  the  Fragments ;  and  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  a  few  Brunswick 
theologians  had  yet  recognized  this  fact  or  not.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  bade  the  right  reverend  sirs  remember 
that  he  now  declared  himself  guiltless,  if,  as  was  very 
possible,  the  recent  indiscreet  confiscation  of  these 
writings  should  cause  that  the  entire  work,  at  present 
existing  in  several  manuscripts,  and  passing  secretly 
from  hand  to  hand,  should  be  published  somewhere. 
As  regarded  the  confiscation  decreed,  he  had  supposed 
that  his  "  Anti-Gotzian  Papers  ”  would  not  be  included 
therein,  but  that  he  should  still  be  permitted  to  print 
them  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  without  censorship.  For, 
in  this  controversy,  he  was  the  party  assailed ;  and  the 
bitterest  things  that  he  had  yet  produced  against  Gotze 
were  courtesies,  compared  with  the  insults  received 
from  him. 

The  response  of  the  consistory  to  this  declaration  was 
an  increased  severity  of  the  former  order ;  whereby 
Lessing  was  forbidden  to  publish  anything  whatsoever 
concerning  matters  of  religion  either  in  or  out  of 
Brunswick,  either  signed  by  his  name  or  anonymously, 
without  the  permission  and  approval  of  the  sovereign 
ministry.  But  the  prohibition  and  confiscation  caused 
Lessing  little  anxiety.  Urey  even  promoted  his  cause; 
for  everybody  now  desired  to  obtain  the  contributions 
containing  the  Fragments.  Moreover,  he  was  firmly 
resolved  not  to  comply  with  that  intention  to  subject  all 
his  literary  affairs  to  the  control  of  the  authorities,  and 
determined  to  continue  his  contest  with  Gotze,  even  if 
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it  should  cost  him  his  situation.  In  spite  of  that 
prohibition,  therefore,  he  published  at  Hamburg  his 
"Necessary  Answer,”  and  only  the  silence  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  "  Anti-Gotze.” 

The  Brunswick  consistory  allowed  this  act  to  pass 
uncensured.  The  ecclesiastical  gentlemen  may  not 
have  felt  wholly  safe ;  although  the  hereditary  prince, 
who  conducted  the  government  instead  of  the  dotard 
duke,  was  an  enemy  of  all  theological  wrangling,  and, 
in  secret,  dissatisfied  with  the  excitement  which  Lessino- 

O 

had  called  forth.  He  was  also,  partly  from  love  of 
ease,  and  partly  from  policy,  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
old  system  of  faith,  and  would  have  preferred  to  have 
all  theological  quarrels  fought  out  in  Latin,  in  order 
not  to  disseminate  offence  in. wider  circles.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  as  a  zealous  imitator  of  the  great 
Frederic,  and  as  patron  of  Mendelssohn,  he  was  too 
anxious  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  an  enlightened  and 
tolerant  prince,  to  allow  violent  religio-political  meas¬ 
ures  against  Lessing.  In  fact,  some  members  of  the 
Brunswick  consistory  were  ashamed  of  the  conduct 
which,  as  a  body,  they  had  shown  towards  the  cele¬ 
brated  author.  The  fine  courtier,  Jerusalem,  especially 
sought  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  not  having  at  all 
concurred  in  those  police  proceedings  ;  whereupon  Les¬ 
sing,  in  the  sense  of  Schiller's  famous  distich,  wrote 
jestingly  to  his  friend  Ebert,  "No  one  is  willing  to  take 
the  individual  responsibility  of  these  actions ;  and, 
indeed,  I  have  long  known  that  half  a  dozen  intel¬ 
ligent  men  together  are  often  no  better  than  one  old 
woman.” 

Meanwhile,  Lessing  deemed  it  necessary  to  consider 
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the  possibility  of  an  evil  issue  to  this  affair,  and  to  be 
prepared  for  such  an  event.  "  I  do  not  yet  know,”  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  at  this  time,  "  how  my  quarrel  will 
result.  But  I  should  like  to  be  prepared  for  anything. 
You  know  well  that  the  best  preparation  is  plenty  of 
money ;  and  last  night  I  had  a  foolish  fancy  which  I 
will  now  explain  to  you.  Many  years  ago  I  sketched 
a  drama,  the  purport  of  which  bears  a  certain  analogy 
to  my  present  controversies,  although  at  that  period  I 
did  not  even  dream  that  such  would  occur.  If  you  and 
Moses  think  best,  I  will  have  the  tiling  published.”  So 
he  sent  to  his  brother  the  outline  of  a  prospectus,  and 
solicitation  of  subscriptions,  with  the  request  to  print  a 
few  hundred  of  them  on  an  octavo  sheet,  and  scatter 
them  broadcast.  Of  the  theme  he  disclosed  to  his 
friends  only  the  fact  that  it  was  taken  from  the  tale  of 
the  Jew  Melchisedek  in  Boccaccio’s  Decameron,  and 
that  he  had  invented  a  very  interesting  episode  in  addi¬ 
tion.  All  was  to  read  right  well,  and  he  was  certain 
to  play  the  theologians  therewith  a  more  vexatious  trick 
than  with  ten  more  Fragments. 

Already,  three  years  before,  soon  after  his  return 
from  Italy,  he  had  wished  to  complete  and  print  this 
long-projected  piece,  which  originated  even  in  the 
period  of  early  youth.  Now  he  brought  it  forward 
again ;  partly  because  the  subscription  was  to  procure 
him  pecuniary  means  of  asserting  his  freedom,  and  also 
because,  with  this  poem,  he  "  intended,  after  a  few 
changes  in  the  plan,  to  fall  upon  the  other  flank  of  his 
enemy.”  Since  they  had  absolutely  compelled  him  to 
cease  from  a  labor  which,  doubtless,  he  had  not  carried 
on  with  the  necessary  devout  cunning,  he  was  obliged 
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to  try  whether  they  would  let  him,  as  he  wrote  to  Eliza 
Keimarus,  "  at  least  preach  undisturbed  in  his  old  pulpit, 
the  theatre.” 

His  brother  embraced  this  idea  with  enthusiasm,  and 
eagerly  spurred  him  on  to  the  completion  of  this  "  cler¬ 
ical  comedy.”  Yet  neither  he  nor  Lessing’s  other 
Berlin  friends  had  any  presentiment  of  the  earnestness 
of  the  poem,  which  they  pictured  to  themselves  rather 
as  a  pithy,  comical  satire,  containing  all  sorts  of  polem¬ 
ical  attacks,  and  direct  references  to  present  circum¬ 
stances. 

For  Lessing  soon  afterwards  found  it  necessary  to 
declare  to  his  brother  that  they  had  formed  a  wholly 
erroneous  idea  of  his  piece.  "  It  will  be,”  he  writes, 

'  anything  but  a  satirical  play,  calculated  to  fill  the 
arena  with  derisive  laughter.  It  will  be  as  pathetic  a 
piece  as  I  have  ever  composed ;  and  Moses  was  entirely 
right  in  his  opinion  that  laughter  and  scoffing  would 
not  accord  with  the  tone  which  I  have  struck  in  my  last 
paper  ”  ("  The  Necessary  Answer,”  &c.). 

The  theologians  of  all  revealed  religions  will,  he  pre¬ 
sumes,  inwardly  revile  the  work;  but  they  will  be  very 
careful  not  to  condemn  it  publicly.  Besides,  he  had 
not  the  least  desire  to  desist  from  his  conflict  with 
Gotze,  and  those  of  like  mind ;  and  he  trusted  that 
this  "dramatic  side-spring”  would  not,  in  the  least, 
injure  his  own  cause,  in  behalf  of  which  he  was  just 
now  busy  with  his  "  New  Hypothesis  concerning  the 
Evangelists,  considered  as  merely  Human  Authors,”  *  / 
intended  by  him,  after  a  slight  skirmishing  with  Gotze, 


*  This  unfinished  work  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death. 
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to  lead  into  battle  "the  first  division  of  his  main 
army.” 

First  of  all,  however,  it  concerned  him  to  procure 
means  of  subsistence,  in  case  of  being  deprived  of  his 
librarianship.  Germany  may  well  be  ashamed  to  learn 
that  Lessing,  the  founder  of  a  new  era  for  the  German 
mind,  which  he  had  first  stimulated  to  independent 
activity,  when,  after  a  laborious  career,  he  sat  down  to 
write  the  "Nathan”  for  his  nation,  had  no  means  of 
subsistence,  and  did  not  know  what  he  should  live  upon 
during  the  four  or  five  months  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  task  !  —  that  he  was  obliged  to  request 
his  brother  to  set  his  net  for  him  in  every  direction  with 
the  subscription  prospectus  !  "  I  already  apprehend,” 

he  adds,  "  that  even  in  this  way,  whereby  so  many 
prosper,  I  shall  not  make  anything,  unless  my  friends 
are  more  active  for  me  than  I  am  for  myself.  But  even 
if  they  are  —  perhaps  the  horse  will  starve  before  the 
oats  become  ripe  1  ”  O,  Germany  !  And  yet  to-day, 
how  many  Germans  who  refresh  themselves  on  Nathan 
the  Wise,  know  that  while  Lessing  was  creating  this 
sublimest  work  of  his  genius,  he  had  to  struggle  with 
oppressive  want,  and  common  anxiety  for  daily  bread? 

His  letters  of  this  period  contain  very  mournful  reve¬ 
lations  on  this  point.  To  elaborate  the  work  he  needed, 
as  he  writes  to  his  brother,  November  7,  1778,  three 
hundred  thalers  ;  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  obtain¬ 
ing  this  sum  in  the  land  which  had  the  honor  to  posses 
him. 

He  himself  woidd  not  consent  to  receive  advanced 
payment,  on  the  part  of  his  subscribers,  for  the  still 
unfinished  work.  "For,  if  I  should  die  suddenly,”  he 
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wrote  to  Iris  brother,  "  perhaps  I  should  remain  indebted' 
to  a  thousand  persons  in  the  value  of  one  florin  each ; 
in  which  case  every  one  of  them  would  abuse  me  ten 
thalers’  worth.  And  why  should  I  adopt  this  plan? 
To  be  sure,  I  need  money  to  support  me  till  Easter, 
and  the  endeavor  to  procure  it  will  often  interrupt  me 
in  a  labor  which  should  not  be  interrupted  at  all.  But 
if  you  really  think  your  other  proposition  practicable, 
and  a  friend  could  be  found  who  would  advance  to  me. 
the  necessary  sum  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  I 
should  greatly  prefer  this  method  of  obviating  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  I  need,  at  least,  three  hundred  thalers,  in  order 
to  devote  myself  with  thoroughness  and  comfort  to  a 
work  in  which  the  least  traces  of  dissipation  would  be 
so  perceptible.  I  will  gladly  give  all  the  security  I 
can  now  give  —  my  note  of  hand  ;  and,  if  I  should  die 
suddenly,  there  would  be  enough  property  left  to  pay 
this  note.” 

Fortunately  some  one  was  found  who  advanced  the 
requisite  sum  for  four  months.  The  noble  man  to 
whom  Germany  owes,  indirectly,  Nathan  the  Wise, 
and  whose  name  deserves  mention  in  a  biography  of 
Lessing,  was  a  Jewish  merchant  named  Moses  Wessely  ; 
a  good  friend  and  admirer  of  the  great  author  from  the 
time  of  his  residence  at  Hamburg ;  a  man  of  intellect 
and  fine  culture,  who  had  even  published  anonymous, 
letters  on  Emilia  Galotti,  and  whose  delicacy  of  feeling 
is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he,  though  not 
rich  himself,  offered  the  loan  through  the  poet’s  brother. 
He  wished  only  for  a  letter  from  Lessing.  "  But  if  he 
does  not  write  to  you,  will  he  receive  the  money?” 
asked  Charles  Lessing,  who  describes  the  negotiation 
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very  dramatically  in  a  letter  to  his  brother.  "  I  will 
send  it  to  him  myself,  and  he  will  surely  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  it,”  responded  the  w  or  thy  Israelite. 

Lessing  accepted  the  offer  all  the  more  thankfully 
because  he  realized  how  miserable  he  would  have  been 
without  it.  But  in  the  course  of  his  labor,  this  money- 
matter  also  caused  him  the  greatest  anxiety  ;  and  whilst 
he  was  composing  the  last  act  of  Nathan,  he  wrote  to 
his  brother  that  he  should  fare  ill  if  the  subscriptions 
received  by  his  bookseller  should  not  cover  that  debt, 
since  he  certainly  did  not  know  how  he  was  otherwise 
to  pay  the  note  about  to  become  due.  "You  cannot 
imagine,”  he  says  in  conclusion,  "how  this  matter 
troubles  me  ;  and  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  the  disquietude 
under  which  I  am  laboring  should  not  be  observable  in 
my  work.” 

It  is  well  to  remind  the  Germans,  from  time  to  time, 
under  what  external  embarrassments  their  greatest  minds 
created  those  masterpieces  of  literature  to  which  Ger¬ 
many  owes  its  universal  glory  in  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  of  which  glory  the  nation  is  quite  willing  to  be 
proud. 

Lessing’s  melancholy  condition  at  this  period  is  evi¬ 
dent  also,  if  what  has  been  already  related  does  not 
prove  it  clearly  enough,  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
his  sister,  who,  as  usual,  kept  overwhelming  him  with 
reproaches  and  demands  for  money.  "If  you  knew,” 
he  writes  to  her  December  28,  1778,  "in  what  perplex¬ 
ities  I  have  been  involved  since  the  death  of  my  wife, 
and  how  sparingly  I  have  been  obliged  to  live,  you 
would  certainly  pity  rather  than  reproach  me.”  This 
letter  enclosed  five  louis-d’ors,  of  which  he  deprived 
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liimself  at  a  time  when  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  borrowing  money  in  order  to  be  able  to  live  and 
labor. 

Lessing’s  example  may  also  show  how,  even  with  the 
greatest  minds,  productivity  is  not  independent  of  ex¬ 
ternal  comforts,  as  so  many  of  our  dear  countrymen 
imagine ;  who,  whenever  the  question  is  to  promote 
genius  and  talent  in  literature  and  art  with  the  purse, 
become  wonderful  idealists,  and  are  prone  to  cherish  the 
opinion  that  here,  too,  hunger  is  the  best  cook. 

It  is  well  known  that  Lessing  intended  to  prefix  to 
his  Nathan  an  introduction,  and  append  an  epilogue  — 
"The  Dervish;”  "if  I  find,”  he  adds,  "that  it  will 
reward  the  trouble.  For  I  shall  never  again  make  my¬ 
self,  for  five  months,  the  slave  of  dramatic  labor,  unless 
some  positive  advantage  may  be  gained  by  so  doing.  I 
have,  alas  !  wasted  so  much  time  in  this  attempt !  And 
who  knows  how  it  will  be  received  ?  ”  But  neither  that 
"pretty  strong  preface,”  which,  among  other  things, 
was  to  contain  the  principles  of  his  new  punctuation  for 
actors,  and  to  be  prefixed  to  a  second  edition  of  Nathan 
(if  he  should  live  to  see  it),  nor  that  dramatic  epilogue, 
" The  Dervish,”  in  which  he  wished  "to  resume  in  a 
new  manner  the  thread  of  the  episode  of  the  piece,  and 
bring  it  to  an  end,”  was  ever  completed. 

By  such  a  revision  a  second  edition  of  Nathan  was 
to  "become  one  half  thicker.”  "Yet  I  know  not,”  he 
adds,  "how  the  first  edition  will  be  received,  and  I  am. 
already  calculating  for  the  second.”  He  lived  three 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Nathan,  but  did  not 
live  to  see  a  second  edition. 

Lessing  knew  the  Germans ;  who,  according  to 
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Goethe’s  familiar  words,  "must  have  time  to  be  thank¬ 
ful.”  * 

He  stood  on  the  summit  of  his  excellence  as  he  gave 
them  the  Nathan,  his  richest  and  most  complete  work ; 
the  work  of  a  poet,  notwithstanding  the  strange  per¬ 
versity  of  the  romanticists,  who  were  glad  to  find  a  con¬ 
venient  catch-word  in  his  proud,  yet  modest  expression, 
that  he  was  no  poet,  and  hastened  to  quote  it  every¬ 
where,  to  his  disadvantage. 

He  knew  what  he  bestowed  in  this  work —  an,  as  yet, 
unattained  model  of  a  polemic  poem,  which  possesses 
at  once  full  living  strength,  and  an  intrinsic  worth, 
extending  beyond  all  limitations  in  time  ;  a  poem  which, 
like  no  other,  grown  out  of  contemporary  conflicts,  and 
fed  with  the  poet’s  own  heart’s  blood,  is  yet  free  from 
all  discolorations  of  the  period,  and  placed  upon  the  ideal 
ground  of  eternal  poetry,  where  it  extends  the  substance 
of  the  limited  present  over  past  and  future  centuries 
and  ages.  He  knew  all  this ;  and  he  also  knew  that 
liis  verses  "  would  be  much  worse  if  they  were  much 
better ;  ”  and  that  his  friend  Rainier  (to  whom  he 
intrusted  them  for  retouching  and  final  polishing) , 
with  his  desire  for  anapests,  or  ancient  trimeters,  was 
as  far  in  the  labyrinth  as  were  other  friends  ;  some  of 
whom,  most  absurdly,  desired  rhyme  for  this  poem, 
while  others  demanded  prose. 

Neither  did  he  deceive  himself  as  to  the  first  recep¬ 
tion  which  his  work  might  meet  with  among  his  coun- 

O  O 

*  Goethe’s  expression  is  in  the  following  stanza :  — 

Niemand  soli  herein  rennen 
Mit  seinen  besten  Gaben ; 

Solln’s  die  Deutsehen  mit  Dank  erkennen, 

So  mtlssen  sie  Zeit  haben  ! 
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tryrnen.  "  I  will  hope,”  lie  writes,  in  the  midst  of  his 
labor,  to  Herder,  "  that  you  expect  neither  the  prophet 
Nathan,  nor  a  satire  on  Gotze.  It  is  a  Nathan  who,  in 
Boccaccio,  is  called  Melchisedek  ;  and  to  whom,  indeed, 
I  might  have  left  the  mere  name,  since  he  will  probably, 
like  Melchisedek,  go  out  of  the  world  again  without  any 
traces  before  or  after  him.  However,  I  can  safely 
call  out  to  my  readers,  Introite;  et  hie  dii  sunt!”* 
And  this  very  self-consciousness  induced  him  also  to 
declare,  in  opposition  to  the  timidity  of  his  publisher, 
that  the  piece  should  appear,  although  not  twenty  per¬ 
sons  had  subscribed  for  it,  and  even  if  he  should  be 
forced  to  publish  it  with  his  own  money. 

In  liis  labor  he  did  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of 
the  stage,  and  the  suitableness  of  his  piece  for  acting. 
The  self-renunciation  which  he  showed,  in  opposition 
to  his  special  polemical  purposes,  is  to  be  estimated  all 
the  higher,  the  less  he  himself  hoped,  and  could  hope,  to 
live  to  see  such  a  representation  of  his  work,  and  its 
effect  on  the  German  nation. 

For  although  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  before  the  publi¬ 
cation,  that  his  piece  had  nothing  to  do  with  contempo¬ 
rary  black-coats,  and  that  he  wished  by  no  means 
himself  to  obstruct  the  way  for  its  final  appearance  on 
the  stage,  even  if  it  were  a  hundred  years  hence,  yet 
immediately  after  the  printing  was  finished,  and  the 
entire  work  lay  before  him,  such  a  result  seemed  to  him 
absolutely  impossible.  "It  may  be,”  he  writes  to  his 
brother,  April  18,  1779,  "that  my  Nathan,  as  a  whole, 
would  produce  little  effect  if  it  should  come  upon  the 
stage  ;  which  will,  doubtless,  never  happen.  Enough 


*  Enter  in ;  here  too  are  gods  ! 
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if  it  is  only  read  with  interest,  and  if,  among  a  thousand 
readers,  only  one  learns  from  it  to  doubt  the  evidence 
and  the  necessary  universality  of  his  religion.” 

Lessing  had,  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  undertaken  a 
journey  to  Hamburg,  in  the  affairs  of  his  step-children. 
A  residence  of  almost  six  weeks  in  the  city  so  dear  to 
him,  the  stimulating  society  of  friends,  —  chief  among 
whom  was  Eliza  Reimarus,  — had  done  him  good.  He 
felt  cheered  and  invigorated,  and,  under  this  impulse, 
began,  soon  after  his  return,  the  elaboration  of  his  work. 
About  the  middle  of  November  it  was  already  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  first  draught.  On  the  15th  of  the  same 
month,  as  a  note  on  the  still  existing  manuscript  of 
the  first  sketch  *  informs  us,  he  began  the  poetic  com¬ 
position  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  April  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  the  whole  was  finished. 


*  Printed  in  Guhrauer,  II.  2. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ANALYSIS  OF  NATHAN  THE  WISE. 

TTTE  have  seen  that  the  idea  and  plan  of  the  Nathan, 

*  *  in  its  fundamental  aim,  began  in  Lessing’s  earliest 
youth  ;  in  the  period  of  his  first  appearance  as  an  author. 
So  logical  and  natural  was  the  development  of  this  splen¬ 
did  mind,  that  his  greatest  poetical  work,  perfected  in 
the  autumn  of  life,  manifests  only  the  mature  fruit  of 
the  germ  of  his  spring  time. 

What  the  youth  had  expressed  in  self-defence  to  his 
parents  —  that  the  true  sign  of  the  Christian  rests  in 
his  relation  to  the  highest  commandment  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  the  commandment  of  that  beneficent  love 
which  rises  even  to  the  sublimity  of  loving  an  enemy ; 
what  he  attempts  to  prove  in  his  juvenile  dramas,  "  The 
Jews,”  and  "The  Freethinker”  —  that  this  supreme  vir¬ 
tue  of  practical  love  is  independent  of  positive  religious 
creeds ;  the  recognition,  in  fine,  that  religion  consists 
alone  in  the  higher  consecration  of  an  active  life,  because 
man  is  created  essentially  for  doing,  and  not  for  subtiliz¬ 
ing,  and  only  that  religion  can  be  true  which  aids  man 
in  attaining  this  his  essential  destination  *  —  all  this  is  also 
the  theme  of  his  completest  and  maturestpoem.  Nathan 
is  wholly  Lessing  ;  and  the  poet  himself  has  expressed  this 

*  The  essay,  “Thoughts  on  the  Moravians,”  in  which  this  idea  is  un¬ 
folded,  belongs  to  the  year  1750. 

YOL.  II.  14 
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fact  in  plain  words  when  he  saj^s,  "Nathan’s  disposition 
towards  all  positive  religions  has  always  been  mine.” 

In  closest  connection  with  the  fundamental  thought 
of  the  poem,  which  excludes  everything  like  privilege 
towards  a  revealed  religion,  and  exhibits  all  separate 
religions  and  creeds  only  as  forms  of  one  universal  and 
natural  religion,  is  joined  the  idea  of  that  genuine  toler¬ 
ance  which  is  to  be  fully  exercised  in  all  directions, 
not  only  towards  the  doubts  of  philosophical  thinkers, 
but  also  towards  the  needs  and  traditions  of  the  people ; 
that  tolerance  which  knows  nothin 2;  of  converting  or 
damning  those  who  think  and  believe  otherwise,  because 
it  rests  on  the  conviction  that  the  exclusive  ownership  of 
the  truth,  the  absolute  truth  considered  as  the  property 
of  any  man  (a  delusion,  which  alone  forms  the  source  of 
all  religious  fanaticism) ,  is  an  impossibility.  To  show 
this  tolerance,  which  is  based  on  the  gospel  of  charity, 
and  to  which  genuine  practical  religion  always  tends,  in 
its  antithesis  to  the  intolerance  of  that  relio-ious  fanati- 
cism  which  boasts  of  its  sole  possession  of  the  truth,  — 
such  is  the  problem  of  which  Lessing’s  Nathan  gives  the 
poetic  solution ;  such  is  the  theme  which  lends  to  this 
drama  its  universal  interest.  It  is  this  tolerance,  the 
divine  feeling  of  forbearance  and  charity  inspiring  the 
whole  poem,  which  we  have  been  urged  by  Goethe, 
Herder,  and  Schiller,  and  all  the  intellectual  heroes  of 
Germany,  "  to  preserve  as  a  sacred  and  precious  inherit¬ 
ance.”  *  Lessing  himself  has  spoken  in  this  sense,  con¬ 
cerning  the  tendency  of  his  work,  in  the  sketch  of  a 
preface  which  was  to  accompany  a  second  edition  of  the 
Nathan.  "If  it  shall  be  said,”  are  his  words,  "that 


*  Goethe’s  Works,  XLY.  22. 
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this  piece  teaches,  that  not  yesterday  for  the  first 
time  have  there  been,  among  all  nations,  persons  who 
have  placed  themselves  above  all  revealed  religion ,  and 
yet  have  been  good  people,  —  if  it  shall  be  added  that 
my  purpose  has  evidently  been  to  represent  such  per¬ 
sons  in  a  less  atrocious  light  than  that  in  which  the 
Christian  rabble  commonly  regards  them,  —  I  shall  not 
object  much  to  that  decision  ;  for  a  man  can  teach  and 
purpose  thus  without  wholly  rejecting  every  revealed 
religion.  I  am  not  sufficiently  artful  to  pretend  that  I 
am  such  a  man,  yet  bold  enough  not  to  wish  to  disguise 
myself  under  such  pretence.”  Therefore,  not  against 
Christianity  nor  its  confessors  is  this  poem  directed ; 
which,  indeed,  leaves  wholly  out  of  discussion  the  dog¬ 
matic  contents  of  this  religion,  as  well  as  of  both  the 
others,  and  regards  only  the  practical  side  of  each  as 
the  measure  of  its  value ;  but  against  the  "  Christian 
rabble,”  of  all  classes  and  sexes  ;  the  rabble  in  the  garb 
of  the  patriarch,  as  in  the  female  dress  of  a  Dajah ;  the 
rabble  of  a  creed,  which,  relying  on  the  possession  of 
an  exclusive  divine  revelation,  supposes  that  the  higher 
it  stands  on  a  merely  dogmatic  confession,  the  better  it 
can  ignore  the  living,  practical  Christianity,  the  benefi¬ 
cent  love,  penetrating  and  sanctifying  the  whole  life ; 
wherein  consists  the  true  consecration  of  the  disciple  of 
Christ. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  defend  Lessing  against  the 
hackneyed  reproach  that  he  placed  Christianity  below 
both  the  other  religions,  because  he  took  from  the  latter 
the  ideal  representatives  of  the  universal  religion  of  mo¬ 
rality.  He  has  vindicated  himself  sufficiently  in  that 
passage  of  his  preface  where  he  justifies  on  historical 
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grounds  the  slight  prominence  given  to  the  Christian 
characters  in  the  economy  of  the  piece,  compared  with 
the  Jew  and  the  Mohammedan. 

Indeed,  the  Jew  Mendelssohn  recognized,  rather,  in 
this  drama,  the  glorification  of  Christianity,  in  the  fact 
that  only  from  a  Christian  people  could  have  proceeded 
a  man  like  Lessing,  and  a  work  like  the  Nathan ;  that 
only  among  such  a  people  "  could  a  man  lift  himself  to 
this  height  of  view,  and  develop  in  himself  this  wide 
knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine.” 

And  it  is  a  profound  thought,  penetrating  the  very 
secret  of  Lessing’s  poem  and  of  his  purpose,  which  a 
theologian  of  our  time,  filled  with  his  spirit,  utters, 
when  he  says  that  beneath  the  paradoxical  contrast  of 
Christian  and  Jew,  or  Christian  and  Mussulman,  there 
lies  the  silent  presupposition  that  Christianity,  as  such, 
must  develop  a  purer  morality,  and  only  then  remains 
behind  Judaism  and  lslamism,  when  it  does  not  thus 
assert  itself ;  when  it  is  not  a  vital  and  practical,  but 
only  a  dogmatic  Christianity.* 

This  thought,  that  the  apparent  depreciation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  Nathan  is  in  reality  a  higher  estimation 
of  its  power,  and  that  the  attack  is  directed  especially 
against  the  fanaticism  of  the  Christian  religion,  precisely 
because  such  a  fanaticism  of  intolerance  should  exist 
least  of  all  in  Christianity,  whilst  it  is  perfectly  natural 
in  the  orthodox  Jew  and  Moslem,  reaches  the  inmost 
soul  of  Lessing’s  intention.  For  this  intention  only 
aims  to  show  that  under  certain  given  conditions,  even  a 
Mohammedan  or  a  J ew  can  be  the  better  man ;  and  that 


*  Schwarz,  Lessing  als  Theologe,  219. 
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the  religious  creed  does  not  alone  decide  the  moral  worth 
of  its  professor. 

As  Boccaccio’s  story  of  the  three  rings  was  the  germ 
out  of  which  the  Nathan  developed  itself  in  Lessing’s 
mind,  so  too  the  poet,  in  this  masterpiece  of  narra¬ 
tion,  has  condensed  the  whole  pith  of  his  poem.  It  is 
the  idea  of  exclusiveness,  on  which  all  revealed  reli¬ 
gions  exalt  themselves,  that  is  herein  decidedly  rejected ; 
it  is  the  impossibility  of  proving  the  genuineness  of  any, 
that  is  here  expressed  as  regards  them  all.  This  gen¬ 
eral  impossibility  of  demonstration,  however,  becomes,  at 
the  same  time,  the  fully  equal  title  of  the  appeals  of  all 
to  their  establishment :  — 

“For  are  they  not  all  built  on  history, 

Traditional  or  written  P  And  history 
Must  be  received  on  trust  —  is  it  not  so  ? 

In  whom  now  are  we  likeliest  to  trust  ? 

In  our  own  people,  surely;  in  those  men 

Whose  blood  we  are,  in  them  who  from  our  childhood 

Have  given  proofs  of  love ;  who  ne’er  deceived  us, 

Unless  ’twere  wholesomer  to  be  deceived : 

How  can  I  less  believe  in  my  forefathers 
Than  thou  in  thine  !  How  can  I  ask  of  thee 
To  own  that  thy  forefathers  falsified, 

In  order  to  yield  mine  the  praise  of  truth  ? 

’Tis  so  with  Christians  also  —  is  it  not  ?  ” 

It  is  individual  piety,  the  adherence  to  ones  own 
traditions,  that,  in  these  words  of  Nathan  to  Saladin, 
are  put  in  the  place  of  the  fanaticism  for  something 
which  claims  to  be  alone  valid,  absolutely  and  exclu¬ 
sively  true.  The  controversy  of  the  sons  remains 
undecided,  and  must  so  remain,  since  the  father  him¬ 
self  "  cannot  be  brought  to  the  spot,”  who  alone  could 
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give  the  decisive  solution  of  the  mystery,  which  the 
modest  judge  declines  to  do.  But  the  decision  itself  is, 
in  Lessing’s  opinion,  anything  but  doubtful.  What  the 
poet  only  intimated  under  the  poetic  veil  of  the  parable, 
he  has  clearly  and  definitely  declared  in  the  treatise 
"  On  the  Origin  of  Revealed  Religion.” 

This  decision  is  as  follows  :  "The  inner  truth,  that  is, 
the  indispensableness  of  a  positive  religion,  by  means 
of  which  natural  religion  is  modified  in  each  state  and 
among  each  people  according  to  their  natural  and  acci¬ 
dental  condition,  is  as  great  in  one  as  in  another ;  con¬ 
sequently,  all  positive  religions  are  alike  true  and  alike 
false  —  alike  true,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  everywhere 
necessary  to  come  to  an  agreement  respecting  differ¬ 
ences,  in  order  to  produce  harmony  and  unity  in  the 
public  religion ;  alike  false,  inasmuch  as  the  conven¬ 
tional,  or  that  which  has  been  agreed  upon,  not  only 
exists  by  the  side  of  the  essential,  but  also  weakens 
and  supplants  it.  The  best  positive  religion,  therefore, 
is  the  one  which  contains  the  fewest  conventional  addi¬ 
tions  to  natural  religion,  and  checks  least  its  good 
effects.” 

But  infinitely  more  important  than  this  philosophical 
decision  is  that  poetical  one  which  in  the  mouth  of  the 
righteous  judge  clothes  its  verdict  in  the  form  of  coun¬ 
sel.  The  original  ring  is  said  to  possess  the  magic 
power  of  making  its  possessor  loved  of  God  and  man. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  the  rings  belonging  to  the  three 
brothers  have  only  a  reflex  and  not  an  outward  action, 
so  long  as  each  of  the  three  brothers  "  only  loves  him¬ 
self  the  most,”  just  so  long  are  they  "  all  three  deceived 
deceivers,  and  neither  of  their  three  rings  genuine.” 

J  O  O 
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“  And  thereupon  the  modest  judge  continued : 

If  you  will  take  advice  in  lieu  of  sentence, 

This  is  my  counsel  to  you :  to  take  up 
The  matter  where  it  stands.  If  each  of  you 
Has  had  a  ring  presented  by  his  father, 

Let  each  believe  his  own  the  genuine  ring. 

’Tis  possible  the  father  chose  no  longer 
To  tolerate  the  one  ring’s  tyranny ! 

And  certainly,  as  he  much  loved  you  all, 

And  loved  you  all  alike,  he  could  not  wish, 

By  favoring  one,  to  be  of  two  th’  oppressor. 

Let  each  one  imitate  this  free  affection 
Unbribed  by  prejudice  ;  let  each  endeavor 
To  vie  with  both  his  brothers  in  displaying 
The  virtue  of  his  ring ;  assist  its  might 
With  gentleness,  benevolence,  forbearance, 

And  with  sincere  submission  to  his  God ! 

And  if  the  virtues  of  the  rings  continue 

To  show  themselves  among  your  children’s  children, 

After  a  thousand  thousand  years  have  passed 
Appear  again  before  this  judgment  seat : 

A  wiser  man  than  I  shall  sit  upon  it, 

And  will  decide  !  ” 

And  this  "wiser  man”  —  that  is,  Lessing’s  ideal 
faith  —  will  say,  that  the  whole  question  now  in  dis¬ 
pute  is  settled,  if  the  presuppositions  and  conditions 
made  by  the  modest  judge  to  the  three  brothers,  wran¬ 
gling  about  the  advantages  of  genuineness,  are  fulfilled  ; 
if  the  brother-men  shall  have  perceived  that  true  reli¬ 
gion  is  not  a  mere  gift  of  supernatural  revelation ;  that 
it  must,  rather,  be  acquired  by  the  peculiar  power  of 
beneficent  love.  This  infinitely  consoling  conviction  is 
expressed  by  Lessing  in  the  following  words  from  the 
prospectus  of  the  Nathan :  "The  world,  as  I  picture  it 
to  myself,  is  just  as  natural  a  world,  and  it  may  not  be 
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entirely  the  fault  of  Providence  that  it  is  not  just  as 
real-” 

This  world  of  perfect  tolerance,  transfigured  into  human 
love  ;  this  sublimest  thought  ever  conceived  by  the  mind, 
or  cherished  by  the  heart,  of  man  ;  this  world  of  genuine 
humanity,  endowed  with  its  full  right,  —  is  the  earthly 
paradise  to  which  the  author  of  the  Nathan  directs  man¬ 
kind  ;  to  the  realization  of  which  he  incited  all  noble 
spirits,  and  will  continue  to  incite  them  so  long  as  the 
lansmao-e  endures  in  which  Nathan  the  Wise  is  composed. 
What  is  special  and  individual  in  this  cultus  of  the  uni¬ 
versally  human,  shall  not  perish  —  how  could  the  most 
energetic  of  all  individualities,  how  could  Lessing,  have 
made  such  a  demand  ?  —  but  it  shall  be  united  with  the 
recognition  of  other  individualities,  not  stiffen  into  an 
insurmountable  barrier  in  the  intercourse  of  men  with 
each  other. 

Everywhere  (as  Schwarz  so  well  expresses  it)  the 
idea  of  humanity,  the  highest  conception  of  species,  shall 
be  also  the  determining  power  of  action  ;  all  differences 
of  actual  life  —  social,  political,  and  religious  —  shall  be 
made,  as  it  were,  fluid  in  the  holy  fire  of  human  love ; 
all  vain  prejudices,  all  pretended  preeminences  and  pre¬ 
rogatives,  shall  melt  together  in  the  pure  glow  of  this 
sacred  flame.  And  this  idea  reveals  itself  not  in  Nathan 
alone,  as  also  Schwarz  thinks  ;  *  who,  to  prove  it,  believes 
he  must  cite  the  well-known  words  of  Sittah,  which  she 
addresses  to  her  brother  Saladin  :  — 

*  In  this  passage  Mr.  Stahr  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  slight  miscon¬ 
ception.  Schwarz  is  not  speaking  of  the  character  Nathan,  but  simply 
affirms  that  this  idea  of  humanity  is  not  only  embodied  in  the  drama  of 
Nathan,  but  is  also  emphatically  asserted,  and  even  more  fully  developed, 
in  Lessing’s  “  Conversations  for  Freemasons.”  —  Tuans. 
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“  You  do  not  know  the  Christians. 

You  will  not  know  them.  ’Tis  this  people’s  pride 
Not  to  be  men,  but  to  be  Christians.  Even 
What  of  humane  their  founder  felt,  and  taught, 

And  left  to  savor  their  fond  superstition, 

They  value,  not  because  it  is  humane, 

Lovely,  and  good  for  man  :  they  prize  it  only 
Because  ’twas  Christ  who  taught  it;  Christ  who  did  it. 

*  *  *  * 

’Tis  not  his  virtues,  but  his  name  alone 
Shall  everywhere  be  known.” 

Jno,  this  idea  is,  rather,  the  living  soul  of  the  whole 
sublime  poem.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true,  that  the 
characters,  as  Nathan,  Saladin,  Sittah,  liecha,  the  Tem¬ 
plar,  even  the  Dervish,  not  to  forget  that  immortal  model 
of  pious  simplicity,  the  monk  Bonafides,  are  nothing  but 
members  of  that  ideal  freemasonry  which,  according  to 
Lessing,  always  was,  and  always  will  be ;  that  is,  the 
necessary  and  irrepressible  freemasonry,  which  to  many 
of  the  initiated  is  utterly  unknown,  and  to  many  not 
initiated  perfectly  well  known;  "which  rests  on  the 
feeling  of  mutually  sympathizing  spirits,”  and  consists 
entirely  in  the  development  of  human  kindness,  and  in 
feeding  that  sacred  flame  upon  the  altar  of  mankind. 
But  this  fundamental  thought  of  humanization,  of  this 
ideal  freemasonry,  has  been  more  definitely  unfolded  by 
Lessing  in  his  "  Conversations  for  Freemasons ;  ”  and 
nowhere  more  fittingly  than  in  this  connection  can  we 
allude  to  this  work,  of  which  the  following  extracts  from 
Schwarz  *  give  a  condensed  survey :  "  Differences  and 
divisions  among  men  are  formed  easily  and  spontaneous¬ 
ly  >  but  the  consciousness  of  the  bond  of  unity  which 

*  Schwarz,  Lessing  als  Theologe,  223-225. 

14* 
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embraces  everything,  of  the  community  of  race,  of  the 
brotherhood  in  which  nature  has  placed  all,  this  con¬ 
sciousness  is  obscured  and  weakened  in  manifold  ways, 
and  must  be  kindled  and  kept  alive  with  ever  new  enthu¬ 
siasm.  This  is  what  freemasonry  aims,  or  should  aim, 
to  do.  Its  work  is  constantly  to  tear  down  again  the 
barriers,  prejudices,  and  privileges  which  tower  up  e\  ei_\  - 
where  in  real  life ;  to  permeate  ever  anew  the  great 
estranged  and  hostilized  family  of  man  with  the  sense  of 
its  unity.  Lessing  shows  how,  especially  in  three  direc¬ 
tions, —  the  political,  the  religious,  and  the  social, — ■ 
the  barriers  against  the  progress  of  human  love  arise. 
States,  which  are  a  means  of  uniting  men,  separate 
them  also,  bringing  them  into  a  strange,  and  often  hos¬ 
tile,  relation  to  each  other.  With  particular  states  are 
also  given  a  particular  climate,  particular  necessities, 
different  customs  and  manners  ;  and  with  these,  wholly 
different  rules  of  conduct,  and,  consequently,  wholly 
different  religions.  The  adherents  of  these  different 
positive  religions  are  related  to  each  other,  not  merely 
as  men  to  men,  but  as  men  who  claim  for  themselves  a  cer¬ 
tain  intellectual  superiority,  and  found  upon  it  rights  which 
never  could  have  occurred  to  the  natural  man.  Finally, 
civil  society  cannot  unite  men  without  separating  them ; 
cannot  separate  them  without  opening  gulfs  between  them 
— without  erecting  partition  walls  among  them.  And  how 
terrible,  how  insurmountable,  are  often  these  gulls,  these 
walls  of  partition  !  not  merely  between  nations  and  reli¬ 
gions,  but  also  between  different  classes.  What  inequali¬ 
ties  exist !  not  only  as  regards  participation  in  affairs  of 
state,  in  power,  rank,  influence,  but  also  in  property. 

"And  how  is  this  evil  to  be  remedied?  Is  separation, 
are  differences,  to  be  abolished? 
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"Never!  men  can  be  united  only  through  separation. 
Whoever  will  enjoy  the  fire  must  endure  the  smoke 
also.  But  because  the  smoke  is  inevitable,  ought  there 
to  be  no  chimney  built?  Because  differences  exist, 
should  they  be  allowed  to  become  insurmountable  bar¬ 
riers  ?  Therefore  this  is  the  problem  :  that  the  separa¬ 
tion  shall  not  become  greater  than  is  absolutely  necessary  ; 
that  its  consequences  shall  be  made  as  harmless  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  government  can  do  nothing  for  this  result, 
since  it  is  itself  a  barrier,  and  its  civil  laws  extend  only 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  There  must  be  formed 
a  free  union  of  the  wisest  and  best  in  each  state.  These 
must  ignore  national  prejudices,  and  know  precisely  where 
patriotism  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  They  must  also  be 
above  the  prejudices  of  hereditary  religion  ;  not  believing 
that  everything  must  be  necessarily  good  and  true  which 
this  religion  proclaims  as  such.  Finally,  they  must  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  actuated  by  the  prejudices  of  social  distinctions. 
They  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  social 
eminence,  nor  disgusted  with  social  obscurity.  Nor  is  it 
enough  that  the  wisest  and  best  of  mankind  act  in  these 
dispositions,  in  their  individual  capacity.  They  must 
not  stand  isolated ;  not  go  to  ruin  in  inefficient  and  dis¬ 
couraging  dispersion.  They  must  stand  together,  and 
form  a  league  in  common  activity.  Only  then  will  it 
be  possible  to  re-unite  the  divisions  which  have  forced 
men  asunder,  and  to  counteract  the  inevitable  evils  of 
the  state.” 

That  Lessing  found  the  reality  to  be  far  remote  from  this 
sublime  humanization ,  from  this  ideal  picture  of  freemason¬ 
ry,  need  scarcely  be  said.  When,  after  his  reception  into 
the  order  at  Hamburg,  in  1771,  a  member  asked  him 
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whether  he  must  not  now  admit  that  he  had  not  found  in 
it  anything  against  religion  and  government,  Lessing 
replied,  sarcastically  enough,  "Would  to  Heaven  that  I 
had  found  something  of  the  kind  !  ”  *  But,  nevertheless, 
freemasonry,  as  the  representative  of  a  great  idea,  had 
its  value  for  Lessing,  which  he  expressed  in  the  words 
that  the  lodge  bore  the  same  relation  to  true  freemasonry 
that  the  church  does  to  the  true  faith. 

The  Grand  Master,  however,  of  this  true  freemasonry 
of  humanity,  of  this  universal  religion  of  love,  which  is 
founded  on  the  purest  self-renunciation,  and  forms,  at 
the  same  time,  the  essence  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  is 
Nathan  the  Wise  —  is  Lessing  himself. 

Not  in  order  to  glorify  his  friend  Mendelssohn,  hut  in 
order  to  shame  Christian  bigotry  and  intolerance  by  the 
contrast  of  a  member  of  the  most  despised  nation,  did 
Lessing,  in  the  Nathan,  make  a  Jew  the  representative 
of  the  great  idea  that  the  purely  humane  can,  and  must, 
gain  the  victory  over  all  prejudices  of  religious  statutes, 
all  the  exclusiveness  of  positive  creeds. 

But  though  these  intentions  may  have  been  collateral, 
they  do  not  constitute  the  chief  matter  —  the  essential 
ground.  Botscher,  in  his  cycle  of  dramatic  characters, 
has  developed  this  ground  from  his  point  of  view,  and 
shown  it  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  Judaism  itself.  The 
victory  of  a  principle  is  all  the  more  brilliant  and  com¬ 
plete  if  it  lift  itself  out  of  its  sharpest  antithesis,  and 
overcome  that  antithesis.  In  this  relation  stand  Nathan, 
and  the  principle  which  he  represents,  to  Judaism.  Ju¬ 
daism  is  the  most  exclusive  of  all  religions  :  it  shuts  all 

*  So  says  Bode.  According  to  Lessing’s  brother  Charles  (I.  295),  the 
reply  was,  “  Would  to  Heaven  I  might  find  something  of  the  kind ;  then  1 
should  at  least  find  something  !  ” 
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others  out,  and  regards  their  professors  as  impure  in 
comparison  with  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The  fanat¬ 
icism  of  proselytism  is,  therefore,  just  as  foreign  to  this 
arrogant  exclusiveness,  as  is  the  universality  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  Jews  have  never  tried  to  make  proselytes  ; 
not  from  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  but  because  they  did  not. 
wish  to  diminish  to  themselves  the  heritage  of  divine 
promise.  Lessing  has  not  spared  Judaism  this  reproach. 
It  is  the  Templar,  —  to  whom  "the  pious  fury  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  better  God,  and  of  forcing  this  better  upon  the 
world  as  the  best,”  has  appeared,  during  the  Crusades, 
"in  its  blackest  form,”  and  has  taken  "the  scales  from 
his  eyes,”  —  it  is  this  Templar  who  thus  responds  to 
the  demand  of  the  Jew  for  tolerance  and  equal  justice 
(II.  5):- 

“  Well  said,  indeed !  and  yet  know  you  the  nation 
That  first  began  to  scoff  at  fellow-men  ? 

Know  you  too,  Nathan,  what  proud  people  ’twas 
That,  first,  haptized  itself  the,  chosen  people.? 

How  now  if  I  were —  not  to  hate  this  people  — 

But  for  its  pride  could  not  forbear  to  scorn  it, 

Its  pride,  bequeathed  to  Mussulman  and  Christian, 

As  were  its  God  alone  the  true  One  !  ” 

Out  of  this  arrogance  of  exclusiveness,  this  stiffness  and 
narrowness  of  religious  intolerance,  which  preserved  its 
ancient  pride  even  amidst  the  rubbish  and  ruins  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Judea,  Lessing  now  causes  Nathan,  the  purest 
blossom  of  noblest  humanity,  to  rise,  like  a  marvellous  flow¬ 
er,  lifting  its  head  to  heaven  out  of  refuse  and  mouldering 
decay.  His  Nathan  is  a  Jew  ;  for  only  a  Jew  —  this  is 
the  meaning  —  could  unfold  that  principle  of  humanity 
to  the  purest  and  loftiest  development ;  because  only  such 
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a  one  had  to  contend  against  the  strongest  antithesis  to 

O  o 

this  principle  in  himself  and  his  surroundings,  in  order 
to  attain  that  development. 

But  the  power  is  measured  only  by  the  resistance ; 
the  honor  of  the  conqueror,  by  the  strength  of  the  adver¬ 
sary.  Whoever,  like  Nathan,  thus  vanquishes  the  en¬ 
emy  in  his  own  breast,  and  casts  off  in  life  all  fetters  of 
a  rigid  legal  constraint ;  whoever  has  thus,  by  his  own 
power,  —  the  power  of  mind,  —  raised  himself  out  of 
the  narrowest  of  all  religious  regions  into  the  pure  ether 
of  humanity ;  he  only  can  be  for  others  also  a  worthy 
priest  of  his  new  faith. 

"Therefore,”  says  the  before-mentioned  writer,  in  his 
characterization  of  Nathan,  "is  Nathan  the  conscious, 
clear-minded  representative  of  the  principle  which  de¬ 
clares  war  on  all  tyranny  of  creed,  and  on  all  religious 
arrogance  that  supplants  what  is  humane ;  and  which 
strives  to  emancipate  the  human  consciousness  from 
such  fetters.  Therefore  is  this  principle,  with  Nathan, 
a  fruit  of  his  experience ;  therefore  Nathan  knows  also 
all  the  efforts  of  the  adversary,  all  the  turns  of  the 
enenry,  because  he  has  been  himself  obliged  to  search 
into  them  all  in  order  to  free  himself  from  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  spirit  of  that  people  to  which  by  birth  and  edu¬ 
cation  he  belono-s.” 

O 

Therefore,  finally,  he  could  exclaim  to  the  Templar, 
in  answer  to  that  reproachful  question,  — 

“  Come, 

We  must,  we  will,  be  friends!  Despise  my  nation  — 

We  did  not  choose  a  nation  for  ourselves. 

Are  we  our  nation  ?  What ’s  a  nation,  then  ? 

Were  Jews  and  Christians  such  ere  they  were  men? 

0  that  I’d  found  in  thee  one  more  to  whom 
It  is  enough  to  be  a  man !  ” 
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And  is  not  this,  perchance,  another  reason  why 
Christianity,  the  most  universal  of  all  religions,  whose 
very  principle  is  universality,  was  to  rise  up  out  of  the 
bosom  of  Judaism,  the  most  restricted  and  exclusive 
of  all  religions?  It  is  "pious  simplicity”  which,  in 
Lessing’s  drama,  declares  that,  after  all,  "  Christianity 
is  built  on  Judaism,”  and  exclaims  in  the  words  of  the 
monk,  — 

“  0,  it  has  vexed  me,  cost  me  bitter  tears, 

That  Christians  will  forget  so  often  that 
Our  Saviour  was  himself  a  Jew !  ” 

In  the  great  drama  of  human  history,  is  not  Christ 
the  Jew,  by  nationality  and  religious  conditions,  the 
genuine  prototype  of  the  Nathan  of  the  poem?  And 
this  Nathan,  too,  this  prophet  of  pure  humanity,  full  of 
noblest  gentleness,  warmest  love,  and  highest  peace  of 
soul,  was  created  by  a  man  against  whom,  at  that  very 
time,  the  fanaticism  of  furious  zealots,  the  malice  and 
arrogance  of  devout  absurdity,  were  directing  all  their 
poisoned  darts  ;  against  whom  the  priests  and  preachers 
of  the  gospel  of  Him  who  enjoined  only  love,  were 
hurling  anathemas  from  the  pulpit;  whose  honor,  and 
good  name,  and  civil  existence  they  were  seeking  to 
undermine ;  who,  even  during  the  few  months  spent  in 
completing  this  work  for  his  countrymen,  had  no  repose 
from  the  assaults  of  embittered  parsons.  Is  not  here, 
too,  an  analogy  offered  to  what  has  been  already  said? 
Does  not  Lessing  himself,  to  a  certain  extent,  emulate 
the  virtues  of  his  Nathan,  who  likewise  performed  the 
noblest  and  most  godlike  work,  the  charitable  need  of 
Darun,  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  trials  of  his  life ; 
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taking  to  his  heart  a  helpless  and  deserted  Christian 
child  at  the  same  moment  when  Christian  fanaticism 
had  cruelly  murdered  "  his  wife,  and  his  seven  hopeful 
sons”?*  And  when,  overpowered  by  such  divine  feel¬ 
ing,  the  simple  and  devout  friar  breaks  forth  in  the 
confession,  — 

“Nathan!  Nathan! 

You  are  a  Christian!  Yes,  indeed,  you  are! 

And  never  was  a  better !  ”  — 

are  we  not  involuntarily  reminded  of  Lessing’s  friends, 
none  of  whom  had  supposed  him  capable  of  such  self- 
conquest,  nor  deemed  it  possible  that  the  promised 
religious  poem  should  be  so  free  from  all  direct  hostility 
and  polemics,  should  breathe  so  entirely  the  tranquillity 
of  a  mind  in  unison  with  itself  and  the  world ;  that  a 
work  of  the  purest  gentleness,  of  the  most  religious 
tendency,  a  poem  of  perfect  peace,  should  proceed  from 
the  mental  armory  of  a  man  who  had  waged  with  the 
keenest  intellectual  weapons  a  life-long  battle  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  freedom  against  the  barbarism  of  intoler¬ 
ance  and  servitude ;  and  who,  before  his  head  sank 
down  weary  through  victory,  left  in  this  poem  an  eter¬ 
nally  precious  bequest  to  his  nation  and  to  mankind  ! 

It  is  true  that  from  the  stand-point  of  aesthetics,  and 
the  laws  of  the  drama,  many  objections  can  be  made  to 
this  work.  The  introduction  of  ideas  of  tolerance  and 
enlightenment  into  a  subject  of  the  crusades,  which 
Yischer  shows  to  be  a  contradiction  of  the  nature  of  that 
period,!  contains  a  censure  which  Lessing  himself  fore- 

*  Nathan,  IY.  7. 

f  Yischer,  JEsthetik,  II.  367.  Compare  III.  1429. 
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saw  and  sought  to  defend  in  the  frequently-mentioned 
preface,  although  not  with  entirely  satisfactory  reasons. 
It  must  also  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  want  of  dramatic 
vivacity  and  progressive  action  in  the  play  ;  instead  of 
which,  situations  and  the  ratiocinative  pro  and  contra 
of  discussion,  predominate.  Especially  is  the  dramatic 
weakness  of  the  work  manifest  in  the  catastrophe  —  in 
the  solution  at  the  close  of  the  whole.  Here  aesthetics  is 
surely  right  when  it  asserts  that  although  the  free,  clear, 
harmonious  character  of  Nathan  required,  like  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Goethe’s  Iphigenia,  a  positive  end,  yet  Lessing 
has  not  sufficiently  considered  what  a  severe  conflict  he 
had  arranged  between  the  fanaticism  of  Christianity  and 
pure  humanity ;  and  that  for  this  reason  the  conclusion 
which  he  gave  to  the  action,  as  if  it  were  a  familiar 
family  drama,  is  altogether  inadequate.  "  The  Patri¬ 
arch,”  continues  the  a3Sthetical  critic,  "ought  to  have 
proceeded  to  extremities ;  the  Templar,  in  an  intense 
moment  of  fearful  peril,  should  have  come  forward  as 
Nathan’s  deliverer,  and  thereby  completed  his  own 
emancipation  from  the  arrogant  conceit  of  prejudice. 
Then  might  this  drama,  if  you  choose,  conclude  happily  ; 
only  not  with  a  recognition  whereby  lovers  must  become 
brother  and  sister.”  All  this,  as  we  have  said,  can  be 
admitted,  and  to  the  censurers  the  "bad  verses”  may  be 
given  into  the  bargain.  But,  nevertheless,  this  work 
which  the  modest  poet,  in  a  letter  to  Jacobi,  called  "the 
son  of  his  old  age,”  which  "polemics  helped  deliver,” 
stands  in  our  literature  as  unique  as  Goethe’s  Faust,  by 
the  side  of  which  the  historian  of  our  national  poetry 
has  assigned  it  its  place  of  honor  as  the  most  peculiar 
and  characteristic  production  which  German  genius  has 
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created.  As  a  dramatically  finished  work  of  art,  it  may 
be  placed  even  above  Goethe’s  poem,  without  thereby 
prejudicing  the  depth  and  power  of  the  latter.  That 
which  constitutes  the  characteristic  element  in  Lessing’s 
creation,  namely,  the  reconciliation  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  brought  into  unison  with  God  and  itself,  the  har- 
mony  of  the  individual  with  the  world  and  Providence, 
which  spans  the  universe  like  a  rainbow,  —  this  must 
necessarily  be  inferior  in  pathological  power  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  sorrowful  passion,  the  unsatisfied  doubt,  the 
entire  inner  dissolution  of  the  subject.  Here  the  tra¬ 
gedy  of  Faust  —  for  Faust  is  a  tragedy,  in  spite  of  the 
positive  conclusion  attempted  by  the  poet  —  bears  away 
the  palm  from  the  drama  of  Nathan ;  and  objective 
weakness  manifests  itself  here  also  as  subjective  poetic 
strength. 

But  it  seems  more  correct  and  profitable  to  consider 
the  two  works  as  complements  of  each  other,  for  the 
portrayal  of  the  German  mind  in  its  totality.  Viewed 
from  this  point,  they  form  a  phenomenon  which  stands 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
all  times  and  nations.  Whoever  could  still  cherish  a 
doubt  of  the  sublimity  of  the  mission  which  the  drama 
is  able  to  accomplish  as  a  means  of  moral  education  and 
culture,  must  see  this  doubt  disappear  in  considering 
what  Lessing’s  Nathan  has  effected  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  is  still  effecting.  When,  as  in  this  poem, 
the  genius  of  a  nation  speaks  from  the  stage  words  of 
eternal  wisdom,  and  presents  to  the  assembled  auditors, 
in  the  silver  vessel  of  poesy,  the  golden  contents  of 
profoundest  human  truths,  then  it  consecrates  the  plain 
boards  to  a  holy  altar,  and  the  house  of  theatrical  pleas- 
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ure  to  a  temple  of  the  earnest  devotion  of  the  thinking 
and  feeling  mind. 

And  when  the  poet’s  creation  prophetically  crosses 
over  the  gulf  of  the  past  into  the  midst  of  the  conhicts 
of  the  present,  and  guides  our  eyes  above  all  confusion 
of  passion,  all  desolation  of  fierce  battle,  up  to  the  im¬ 
movable  pole-star  of  the  divine  reason  and  love  in  man, 
then  we  feel  with  infinite  rapture  the  eternal  nature  of  a 
truly  divine  and  ever  renewed  revelation  ;  "  we  feel  in¬ 
creased  and  strengthened  within  us,  hope,  and  faith,  and 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  mind  —  the  victory 
of  light,  of  truth,  and  of  love.  In  proof  of  this,  we  call 
to  witness  all  who  have  ever  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
review  with  composed  feelings  the  impressions  received 
through  a  worthy  representation  of  this  work,  wherein 
Lessing’s  genius  caused  the  spirit  of  love,  like  the  jubi¬ 
lant  lark-song,  to  ring  down  to  us  from  above  the  sultry 
blackness  of  the  vapor  clouds  and  thunder  clouds  of  our 
day  ;  when  the  immortal  form  of  his  Nathan,  personated 
by  Seydelmann,  or  Theodore  Doring,  disclosed  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  trials  the  depths  of  an  inspired  human  heart, 
or,  in  the  story  of  the  rings,  the  blissful  prospect  of  a 
future  full  of  sublime  consolation.  In  fact,  this  work 
and  this  disposition  have  become  a  testament  which  Les¬ 
sing  left  to  humanity  ;  and  by  this  inheritance  we  shall 
be  protected,  and,  if  it  please  God,  protect  ourselves 
against  all  the  power  of  darkness,  and  the  tyranny  of 
belief.  Nathan’s  sentiments,  which  Lessing  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  his  own,  have  become  the  inheritance  of  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  ;  and  eternally  fresh  and  young, 
eternally  new  and  generating  new  life,  the  work  which 
proceeded  from  them  stands  before  us  as  though  not 
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separated  from  us  by  more  than  two  generaticfns  — 
stands,  an  offence  for  the  "  Gotzes  ”  of  all  times,  and  a 
consolation  and  a  joyful  promise  for  all  disciples  of  Les¬ 
sing’s  spirit. 

“  Though  new  delusions  still  should  spring  from  old, 

Though  follies,  buried  long,  should  rise  again, 

Though  the  air  swarm  with  Gotzes,  —  be  consoled  ; 

Lessing  is  here,  and  ever  will  remain  !  ” 

"  If  it  shall  be  said  that  a  piece  of  so  peculiar  tenden¬ 
cy  is  not  rich  enough  in  peculiar  beauties,  I  will  keep 
silent  ,  but  not  be  ashamed ;  I  am  conscious  of  a  goal 
from  which  one  can  remain  at  still  greater  distance  with¬ 
out  dishonor.” 

With  these  proud,  yet  modest  words,  the  author  of 
Nathan  declares  himself  concerning  the  poetic  worth 
of  his  production.  We  need  not  here  renew  the  discus¬ 
sion  whether,  and  how  far,  Lessing  was  a  poet.  His 
Nathan  is  a  poetical  wrork  full  of  imperishable  beauty, 
a  drama  whose  characters  stand  as  vividly  before  us  as 
the  creations  of  the  greatest  dramatists  of  all  ages.  The 
single  figure  of  Nathan  would  suffice  to  assign  him  his 
place  by  their  side.  In  his  career  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
Lessing  advanced  in  a  continually  ascending  line  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  and  if  his  first  piece  was  his  worst,  his  last  is 
his  best.  He  himself  never  denied  the  preponderance 
of  didactics  in  the  play  ;  but  he  might  say  to  himself 
that  in  his  Nathan  he  had  created  a  tendency-poem,  such 
as  the  world  had  never  yet  seen,  and  would  scarcely  soon 
see  again.  The  depth  of  the  subject-matter,  in  which 
he  here  pours  out  his  whole  soul,  the  consciousness  of 
giving  expression  in  this  poem  to  the  intellectual  impulse 
of  coming  generations,  produced  in  him  spontaneously 
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that  soaring  of  inspiration  which  he  elsewhere  missed  in 
himself  in  his  poetic  creativeness.  Every  talented  man 
has  one  side  of  his  nature  which  capacitates  him  for 
poetic  production ;  as  it  is  wont  to  be  said  that  every 
talented  man  is,  at  some  time  of  his  life,  a  poet.  If, 
now,  such  a  one  succeeds  in  finding  for  the  proper  ma¬ 
terial  the  most  favorable  moment,  the  most  suitable 
expression,  and  the  fittest  form  for  this  poetical  element 
of  his  nature,  then  there  arises  a  work  of  art,  from  the 
worth  of  which  nothing  at  all  is  detracted  on  account  of 
its  remaining,  perhaps,  the  author’s  only  one.  So  it 
was  with  Lessing  and  his  Nathan.  Minna  von  Bamhelm 
and  Emilia  Galotti  sprung,  indeed,  with  like  poetic  neces¬ 
sity,  from  the  mind  of  the  poet ;  and  in  them  also  are 
mirrored  the  life  and  interests  of  his  time,  in  certain 
fundamental  relations.  But  his  soul,  the  deepest  con¬ 
tents  of  liis  being,  are  not  embodied  in  these  poems,  and 
the  excitement  of  creative  power  does  not  rise  to  pro¬ 
phetic  inspiration.  The  understanding  predominates, 
the  heart  retires,  and  the  artist  stands  beside  and  abo\e 
the  work  of  art. 

It  is  wholly  otherwise  in  Nathan.  Solitary  among 
his  contemporaries,  who  now  misjudged  and  now  vilified 
him,  he  lifts  himself  up  out  of  the  deepest  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  an  earthly  happiness  just  gained  with  so  much 
difficulty,  to  the  fundamental  thought  of  his  life  and 
being,  in  that  he  seeks  to  form  and  glorify  it  poetically. 
In  the  distance  of  remote  times,  in  the  significant  back¬ 
ground  of  a  gigantic  historical  movement,  lie  obtains 
foundation  for  the  forms  and  representatives  of  his  idea, 
and  knows  how  to  employ  all  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  scene  he  has  chosen.  For  the  first  time,  too,  he 
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abandons,  in  the  external  representation,  the  realm  of 
prose,  in  which,  however,  he  excelled  all  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  The  weight  of  the  intellectual  contents,  no  less 
than  the  character  of  Oriental  sublimity,  led  him  to 
choose  the  metrical  form,  as  alone  suitable ;  and  whilst, 
with  this  first  essay,  he  establishes  this  form  for  the 
whole  future  of  the  higher  drama,  he  so  controls  it  that 
nothino-  is  lost  of  the  inimitable  dramatic  life  of  his 

O 

prose  dialogue.  The  conciseness,  inclining  to  meagre¬ 
ness,  in  the  style  of  Minna,  the  laconicism  of  Emilia 
Galotti,  vanish  in  the  fuller  stream  which  pours  from  the 
poet’s  heart,  and  displays  that  cheerful  naivete  which  so 
delighted  Goethe  in  Nathan. 

Out  of  the  insignificant  germ  of  an  old  fable  of  Boc¬ 
caccio,  he  develops,  like  Shakespeare,  the  most  living 
fulness  of  plastically  finished  characters,  and  an  action, 
closing  in  itself,  like  a  ring,  and  uniting  the  most  won¬ 
derful  events  in  beautiful  harmony.  He  forms  a  work  of 
art  which  leaves  nothing  of  the  original  intention  unex¬ 
pressed —  a  work  which,  like  the  poet’s  bell,  will  make 
its  solemnly  extolling  chime  of  peace  ring  out  through 
the  world  from  the  pure  ether  of  love  and  reconciliation 
of  men,  so  long  as  human  tongues  speak  the  language  in 
which  it  was  composed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FATE  OF  NATHAN  THE  WISE. 

ESSIXG  had  closed  his  preface  to  Nathan  with 


I  J  the  significant  words,  "I  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
place  in  Germany  where  the  piece  could  now  be  repre¬ 
sented.  But  happy  and  fortunate  the  city  where  it  shall 
first  appear  !  ”  The  "  hundred  years  ”  are  yet  far  from 
having  elapsed,  which  the  great  man  had  set  as  the 
earliest  period  when  such  a  representation  of  his  work 
might  be  possible ;  and  for  a  long  time  there  has  been 
scarcely  a  German  stage  which  has  not  again  and  again 
adorned  itself  with  this  jewel ;  and  there  is  no  great 
actor  of  our  century  who  has  not,  by  the  personation  of 
Nathan,  essayed  to  add  one  of  the  most  beautiful  laurels 
to  the  garland  of  his  fame. 

For  the  historical  student  there  is  an  inspiring  influence 
in  the  comprehension  of  this  intellectual  movement  as  a 
whole.  For  only  from  such  a  conception  can  we  derive 
the  consolation  of  which  the  disagreeable  view  of  the 
world’s  daily  activity  in  detail  might  often  rob  us  —  the 
consolation  of  perceiving  that  the  world  and  humanity, 
though  moving  in  many  blind  and  tortuous  ways,  is  still 
continually  progressing. 

Lessing,  indeed,  did  not  live  to  see  his  work  brought 
on  the  stage.  Even  his  enthusiastic  admirer,  the  great 
Schroder,  notwithstanding  the  intense  effect  produced  by 
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a  trial  prelection  which  he  arranged,  could  not  resolve 
upon  the  venture  of  exposing  the  play  which  he  valued 
so  highly  to  a  doubtful  success  on  the  stage,  before  a 
public  which,  especially  in  Hamburg,  where  Gotze  had 
yet  a  strong  faction,  seemed  still  far  from  being  prepared 
to  appreciate  its  ideas.*  Thus  it  happened  that  the  honor 
of  first  attempting  to  present  this  drama  on  the  public 
stage  was  left  to  a  man  who  possessed  sufficient  assur¬ 
ance  and  good  will,  but  by  no  means  the  artistic  power 
of  performance  requisite  to  insure  success.  It  was  the 
wrell-known  theatre  director  Dobbelin  who  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  last  years  of  the  great  Frederic  to  procure 
for  the  capital  of  Prussia  the  blessing  uttered  by  Lessing. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1783,  two  years  after  Les¬ 
sing’s  death,  Nathan  the  Wise  appeared  for  the  first  time 
on  the  Berlin  stage. 

But  the  work  of  the  poet  was  destined  to  have  as  little 
good  fortune  in  that  city  as  the  poet  himself  had  had 
there  during  his  life.  Dobbelin,  who  had  taken  the  prin¬ 
cipal  role,  was  very  far  from  being  equal  to  such  a  task  ; 
and  just  as  inadequate  were  the  abilities  of  the  rest  of 
his  troupe,  whose  members,  like  most  of  the  German 
actors  of  that  day,  knew  how  to  perform  in  violent  pas¬ 
sions  or  in  strong  comedy,  but  wherever,  as  here,  "it 
depended  upon  fine  reasoning  and  moderated  characters, 
which,  from  the  first  to  the  last  word,  were  elaborated 
with  nicety,”  proved  themselves  to  be  "  utterly  lamenta¬ 
ble  heroes,”  as  Lessing’s  brother,  who  foresaw  the  failure, 
expresses  himself. f  This  circumstance  is  very  strikingly 

*  Devrient,  II.  381. 

f  Concerning  Dobbelin’s  style  of  acting,  which  rendered  him  entirely 
incapable  of  playing  a  part  like  Nathan,  and  his  measureless  infatuation 
on  the  subject,  see  Nicolai’s  annotation  to  Lessing’s  works,  XIII.  456. 
Berlin  edition. 
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illustrated  by  an  anecdote.  "Who  plays  Nathan  ?  ”  in¬ 
quired  Engel,  when  Dobbelin  informed  him  of  the  speedy 
appearance  of  the  piece.  "Nathan?  Why,  I  myself !  ” 
replied  the  self-conscious  theatre  director.  "  Well,  but 
who  plays  the  Wise?”  responded  sarcastically  the  author 
of  "  The  Philosopher  for  the  World ;  ”  while  with  these 
words  he  at  the  same  time  foretold  the  fate  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation.  After  the  play  had  been  given  three  times  in 
succession,  it  was  found  necessary  to  lay  it  aside;  and 
not  till  twenty  years  later  was  it  permanently  naturalized 
in  Berlin  by  Iffland,  after  it  had  been  introduced  at 
Weimar  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  (November  28,  1801), 
with  the  representation  prepared  by  the  latter.  This 
has  long  been  regarded  as  the  first  appearance  of  the 
piece,  although,  besides  Dobbelin,  the  actor  Seipp  also 
brought  Nathan  on  the  stage  in  1785,  and  (what  is  of 
historical  interest)  at  Presburg,  in  the  hereditary  lands 
of  Austria.  This  is  the  same  theatre  director  who,  as 
Guhrauer  observes,  confiding  in  the  liberal  regime  of 
Joseph  II.,  had  first  ventured  to  represent  also  Moliere’s 
Tartufe.  In  our  days  the  almost  incredible  event  has 
happened  that  Lessing’s  Nathan  in  a  Greek  translation, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Wise  Old  Jew,”  has  been  brought 
by  Greek  actors  on  the  stage  at  Constantinople.  On 
the  26th  of  March,  1842,  the  piece  was  first  represented 
there  in  the  translation  of  Kaliourchos,  a  Greek,  who 
had  pursued  his  studies  in  Germany.  "At  this  repre¬ 
sentation,”  says  the  informant,*  "only  a  few  Turks  were 
present,  —  mostly  police  officers.  When  the  piece  was 
repeated  on  the  following  day,  the  Turkish  public  pre¬ 
ponderated.  Their  attention  and  interest  were  extraor- 
*  Nodnagel,  Lessing’s  Dramen,  &c.,  p.  295. 
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dinary.  Many  times  they  seemed  disposed  to  receive 
Nathan’s  frankness  before  the  throne  of  Saladin  with 
less  magnanimity  than  did  this  sultan  himself ;  but  the 
story  of  the  three  rings  excited  unexampled  enthusiasm, 
and  at  its  close  there  broke  forth  a  round  of  applause, 
in  which  the  most  reserved  '  lights  of  the  harem  ’  joined 
with  eager  satisfaction.” 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  known  of  any  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Nathan  in  the  theatres  of  non-German 
Christian  nations,  although  there  have  been  several 
translations  of  the  play  in  France  and  England.  In 
Austria,  indeed,  it  was  honored  with  a  prohibition  im¬ 
mediately  after  its  appearance.  Saxony,  too,  Lessing’s 
fatherland,  condemned  it  to  banishment ;  and  the  aged 
Gleim,  who  announced  this  fact  to  his  friend,  adds  that 
in  other  places  also  "  sentences  of  stupidity  and  malice  ” 
are  duly  spreading  themselves.  In  Goethe’s  posthu¬ 
mous  papers  were  found  the  rhymes  — 

“  So  many  malevolent  smell  and  snuff 
Around  this  gift  of  the  sacred  Nine, 

Lessing’s  last  days  they  made  bitter  enough, 

But  they  shall  not  mine  !  ” 

These  lines  express  the  truth  in  reference  to  the  fate 
which  the  publication  of  Nathan  prepared  for  the  poet. 
Publicly,  indeed,  the  theologians  kept  silent,  as  Lessing 
had  prophesied.  But  they  were  all  the  more  active  in 
secret  in  giving  him  over,  as  Mendelssohn  says,  to  uni¬ 
versal  hatred  among  the  people  as  an  unbeliever  and 
enemy  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  may  well  believe 
the  contemporary  and  nearest  friend  of  Lessing  when 
he  tells  how  the  manner  in  which  the  priest-guild,  "which 
is  prone  to  put  evil  constructions  on  innocent  things,” 
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knew  how  to  prey  upon  Nathan,  and  thereby  severely 
embittered  the  end  of  its  illustrious  author. 

In  order  to  confirm  Mendelssohn’s  description  of  the 
general  disposition  towards  Lessing,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read  a  letter  from  one  of  his  warmest  admirers, 
Campe,  of  Brunswick,  wherein  he  apologizes  for  not 
having  dared  to  express  publicly  his  enthusiasm  for  Na¬ 
than,  acknowledging  that  he  had  kept  silence  through 
fear  of  falling  into  like  condemnation  with  the  poet.  The 
review  of  the  drama  which  Campe  was  afraid  to  print 
consisted  only  in  a  reference  to  the  words  of  the  Wis¬ 
dom  of  Solomon  (vii.  22,  23),  which  are  as  follows  :  — 

"For  in  it  is  an  understanding  spirit,  holy,  one  only, 
manifold,  subtile,  lively,  clear,  undefiled,  plain,  not 
subject  to  hurt,  loving  the  thing  that  is  good,  quick, 
which  cannot  be  letted,  ready  to  do  good,  kind  to  man, 
steadfast,  sure,  free  from  care,  having  all  power,  over¬ 
seeing  all  things,  and  going  through  all  understanding, 
pure  and  most  subtile  spirits.” 

Only  a  few  other  friends,  like  Mendelssohn  and 
Gleiin,  expressed  themselves  in  private  so  approvingly. 
But,  on  the  vdiole,  the  letters  of  the  years  1779-1781 
contain  only  rare  intimations  of  this  kind,  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  that  during  Lessing’s  lifetime 
any  voice  ventured  to  utter  its  applause  publicly.  Even 
Herder  deemed  it  advisable  to  express  his  admiration 
only  in  letters  to  confidential  friends. 

That  Lessing  did  not  live  to  see  a  second  edition  of 
his  Nathan  has  been  already  stated ;  but  of  the  play 
of  the  court-preacher  Pranger,  of  Meiningen,*  which 

*  Concerning  him,  and  the  influence  which  during  the  eighth  decade  of 
the  last  century  was  exerted  by  Lessing’s  Nathan  on  the  progressive  men 
among  the  clergy  in  Franconia  and  Thuringia,  compare  Palleske’s  Life  of 
Schiller,  Vol.  I. 
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was  directed  against  Nathan,  there  appeared  in  four 
years  (1782-1786)  three  editions;  and  a  dotard  like 
Gottsched’s  partisan  Tralles,  a  physician  of  Breslau, 
much  spoken  of  in  his  day,  dared,  unrebuked  (since 
Lessing  passed  him  over  on  account  of  his  old  age) ,  in 
a  book  of  two  volumes,  to  abuse  in  the  silliest  manner 
the  drama  of  the  great  man,  by  declaring  the  author  of 
Nathan  to  be  neither  a  Christian,  nor  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  write  German  correctly  ! 

.  And  yet  how  eagerly  and  gratefully  did  he  drink  in 
those  drops  of  approbation  which  the  few  enduring 
friends,  the  small  "communities”  of  his  faithful  ones  in 
Brunswick  and  Hamburg,  "dispensed  to  his  soul,  now 
so  much  in  need  of  encouragement  ”  !  In  answer  to  a 
letter  of  a  few  lines,  wherein  Moses  Mendelssohn  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratitude  for  the  many,  and,  in  part,  (  !  ) 
glorious  signs  of  life  which  Lessing  bestows  upon  his 
friends,  he  wrote,  after  the  lapse  of  almost  a  year,  "  I 
am  still  chewing  and  sucking  at  the  little  note  which 
Dr.  Fliess  brought  from  you.  And  truly,  dear  friend, 
I  very  much  need  such  a  note  once  in  a  while,  if  I  am 
not  to  become  wholly  despondent.  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  consider  me  a  man  greedy  for  praise.  But 
the  coldness  with  which  the  world  is  wont  to  meet 
certain  people  who  do  nothing  to  please  it,  is,  if  not 
deadening,  at  least  benumbing.  That  you  are  not 
pleased  with  all  that  I  have  written  for  some  time,  I  do 
not  wonder  at.  Indeed,  no  part  of  it  ought  to  satisfy 
you,  for  none  of  it  was  written  for  you ;  and,  at  most, 
it  is  the  reminiscence  of  our  better  days  that  has  been 
able  to  deceive  you  somewhat  in  occasional  passages. 
Then,  too,  I  Avas  a  sound  and  slender  sapling,  and  now 
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I  am  a  gnarled  and  rotten  trunk.  Alas,  dear  friend, 
the  scene  is  over  !  Gladly  indeed  would  I  speak  with 
you  once  more  !  ” 

He  never  spoke  with  him  again.  Eight  weeks  after¬ 
wards  the  broken  heart  of  the  sufferer  had  ceased 
to  beat. 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached,  in  our  delineation,  this 
emancipating  conclusion.  We  have  yet  to  accompany 
Le  ssing  through  two  years,  to  the  end  of  his  event¬ 
ful  life. 

Among  the  falsehoods  which  his  busy  enemies  put  in 
circulation  against  him  was  the  intelligence,  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  public  journals,  that  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam 
had  made  him  a  present  of  a  thousand  ducats  for  the 
publication  of  the  Fragments.  It  was  the  aim  of 
Gotze’s  circle,  from  whence  this  information  probably 
proceeded ,  to  represent  him  thereby  as  a  second  Judas 
Iscariot ;  and  Lessing  was  prompted  to  repel  this  story 
publicly  through  his  step-son  living  in  Vienna.  But  in 
many  other  respects  he  had  to  experience  proofs  of  the 
narrowness  of  bigoted  Lutheranism,  which,  in  his  last 
letter  to  Jacobi,  moved  him  to  the  exclamation,  "God  ! 
what  vile  fellows  !  They  deserve  to  be  oppressed  again 
by  the  papacy,  and  to  become  the  slaves  of  a  cruel 
inquisition!”  The  attacks  stimulated  by  the  Frag¬ 
ments  still  continued.  Even  while  he  was  working  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  Nathan,  an  assault  of  this  kind 
was  made  upon  him  by  a  man  on  whose  approval  he 
had  counted  with  greater  certainty,  because  this  very 
man  was  the  only  one  among  the  Protestant  theologians 
of  that  time  who  in  his  writings  had  hitherto  worked 
wholly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Fragmentist,  and  applied  the 
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1)  istorico-critical  method  to  scriptural  exegesis  and  dog¬ 
matics  in  the  sense  of  free  investigation.  This  was  the 
Halle  professor  of  theology,  John  Solomon  Semmler, 
who,  frightened  by  the  power  of  the  movement  which 
he  himself  had  called  forth,  now  appeared,  not  only 
with  an  elaborate  work  against  the  Fragmentist,  but 
was  even  so  bold,  in  a  satirical  appendix  composed 
especially  for  the  book,  as  to  represent  the  editor  of  the 
Fragments  as  a  man  who  belongs  properly  in  the  mad¬ 
house.  Lessing  was  so  exasperated  at  the  meanness 
of  this  attack,  that  for  several  days  he  felt  incompetent 
to  engage  in  any  intellectual  activity,  and  was  in  danger 
of  "entirely  forgetting  Nathan  on  account  of  it.”  For¬ 
tunately,  he  subdued  his  just  anger,  and  resolved,  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  completion  of  this  drama,  to  bestow 
upon  the  "  impertinent  professorial  goose  ”  deserved 
chastisement  in  the  form  of  a  letter  dated  from  Bedlam  ; 
of  which,  unfortunately,  only  the  beginning  is  preserved 
among  Lessing’s  fragments,  and  this  scrap  recalls  Ham¬ 
let’s  "the  world  is  a  prison.”  "I  am,”  he  says  in  this 
letter,  "  too  well  acquainted  with  the  great  bedlam  in 
which  we  all  live  to  be  surprised  that  the  majority  of 
the  bedlamites  should  wish  to  confine  me  in  a  special 
mad-house.” 

But  Nemesis  did  not  long  delay ;  for  Semmler  sur¬ 
vived  Lessing  long  enough  to  atone  for  Ins  sins  against 
the  great  man,  by  being  himself  vilified  as  a  heretic 
under  the  notorious  Wollner  regime. 

As  regards  the  further  course  of  the  persecution 
directed  against  Lessing  by  the  watchmen  of  Zion, 
who  finally  attempted  even  to  put  in  motion  for  his 
destruction  emperor  and  empire,  it  ought  not  to  remain 
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unmentioned  to  the  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
that  he  invited  Lessing  to  his  residence,  and  assured 
him  of  protection  in  such  an  event. 

Here,  however,  Lessing’s  manly  courage  and  pride 
showed  themselves  in  all  their  grandeur.  He  replied 
to  that  assurance  of  princely  favor  and  protection  by 
the  frank  declaration  that  he  wished  to  stand  only  on 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  must  beg  the  duke  to  act 
without  the  least  reference  to  him,  and  merely  according 
to  his  duty  as  a  prince  of  the  empire  !  And  it  was 
about  the  same  time  that  he  wrote  down  the  solemn 
avowal,  "  I  must  now  confess  before  all  the  world  that 
I  have  never  for  a  moment  repented  of  having  published 
the  Fragments  referred  to,  and  that  I  do  not  see  how 
such  a  moment  can  ever  come,  so  long  as  I  remain  of  a 
sound  mind.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 


lessing’s  attitude  to  the  illuminists. 

\  I"  ORE  and  more  solitary  became  life  to  Lessing  as  the 
_Lt  JL  end  drew  near.  For  not  less  alone  and  isolated  than 
his  personal  seclusion  at  Wolfenbiittel  was  his  mental 
situation  respecting  all  those  important  lines  of  thought 
belonging  to  his  age,  with  which  he  had  gradually  come 
into  collision.  He  was  separated  from  the  philosophers 
of  his  time  by  his  relation  to  Spinoza  —  a  relation  that 
remained  an  incomprehensible  mystery  even  to  his  near¬ 
est  friends,  and  for  which  they  could  perceive  no  deeper 
motive  than  mere  whim  and  caprice.  Lessing  was  the 
first  wTho  recognized  the  philosophy  of  that  profound 
thinker,  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  horror  and  scandal  to 
all  pious  souls,  and  as  good  as  unknown  even  to  pro¬ 
fessional  philosophers,  and  thus  helped  to  prepare  the 
great  revolution  in  thought  which  was  destined,  a  few 
decades  later,  to  culminate  in  modern  German  philos¬ 
ophy.  With  Spinoza  he  united  the  study  of  Leibnitz, 
whose  theories  he  even  undertook  to  unfold  in  a  work 
of  his  own — a  plan  which,  like  so  many  others,  was 
frustrated  by  theological  controversies. 

Still  more  remarkable,  however,  was  the  relation  in 
which  the  great  enlightener  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  man  who  exhibits  collected  into  a  focus  the  entire 
humane  and  liberal  culture  of  his  age,  stood  to  those 
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who,  because  they  regarded  themselves  as  enlighteners 
by  profession,  had  thought  to  count  him  as  one  of  their 
number.  These  were  soon  to  discover  that  Lessing, 
instead  of  making  them  his  confederates  and  allies  in 
the  great  conflict  resulting  from  the  Fragments,  turned 
against  them,  and  repeatedly  defended  the  orthodoxy 
which  they  assailed.  They  were  not  a  little  astonished 
to  hear  that,  instead  of  seeing,  like  themselves,  in  the 
old  system  of  faith  a  patchwork  of  bunglers  and  pseudo¬ 
philosophers,  he  reversed  the  lance,  and  applied  these 
epithets  much  more  to  that  system  of  religion  which  the 
modern  illuminists  and  new-fangled  theologians  pre¬ 
sumed  to  endeavor  to  substitute  for  the  old  orthodoxy. 
His  old  friends  of  Berlin  were  startled  as  by  a  clap  of 
thunder  when  they  heard  this  contempt  of  their  new 
theology  and  Christianity  of  the  reason,  "  in  which,” 
as  Lessing  derisively  remarks,  "  one  cannot  see  where 
either  the  reason  or  the  Christianity  properly  comes  in,” 
from  the  mouth  of  the  same  man  who  was  just  pre¬ 
paring  to  begin,  with  their  adversaries,  the  orthodox,  a 
contest  for  life  and  death. 

Lessing  himself  has  so  repeatedly,  and  with  such 
clearness,  defined  his  position  with  regard  to  these 
opposing  parties,  that  it  is  almost  incomprehensible  how, 
occasionally,  even  down  to  the  most  recent  times, 
doubt  and  uncertainty  should  prevail  concerning  his 
true  relation  to  both.  As  early  as  the  year  1774,  he 
wrote  to  his  brother,  who  began  to  be  perplexed  at  his 
conduct,  that  famous  letter,  so  often  quoted  and  so 
often  misunderstood,  in  which  he  clearly  expresses  the 
true  ground  of  his  aversion,  and  even  contempt  for 
the  superficiality  of  the  theological  pseudo-illuminism. 
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"  Should  I,”  he  writes,  "  grudge  to  the  world  the  efforts 
that  men  are  making  to  enlighten  it  ?  Ought  I  not  to 
wish  from  my  heart  that  each  one  may  think  rationally 
about  religion?  I  should  despise  myself  if  in  all  my 
crude  and  jejune  attempts  I  had  any  other  object  in  view 
than  to  promote  these  great  ends.”  Only  his  own  man¬ 
ner,  in  which  he  believes  this  is  to  be  done,  must  be 
granted  him,  since  it  is  so  simple.  Not  that  he  wishes 
to  preserve  the  dirty  water  which  has  been  a  long  time 
unfit  for  use  —  he  only  wishes  that  it  should  not  be 
thrown  away  before  it  can  be  seen  whence  purer  water 
is  to  be  procured.  "With  orthodoxy,  thank  God,  we 
were  pretty  much  over  the  ledge ;  between  it  and  phi¬ 
losophy  [here  he  has  Leibnitz  in  mind]  had  been  drawn 
a  wall  of  partition,  behind  which  each  could  go  its  own 
way  without  hindering  the  other.  But  what  are  they 
doing  now?  They  tear  down  this  wall  of  partition,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  making  us  rational  Christians, 
make  us  very  irrational  philosophers.  My  neighbor’s 
house  threatens  to  fall.  If,  now,  he  is  willing  to  take  it 
down,  I  will  honestly  help  him.  But  he  will  not  take 
it  down.  He  wishes  to  prop  it  up  and  underpin  it  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  my  house.  That  he  shall  not  do,  or  I 
will  act  towai'ds  his  house  as  if  it  were  my  own.”  The 
dirty  water  unfit  for  use,  the  house  threatening  to  fall, 
of  which  the  only  restoration  is  to  pull  it  down,  are 
figures  which  speak  for  themselves.  And  yet  Lessing 
prefers  the  old  orthodoxy  to  the  new,  because  "if  the 
world  is  to  be  wheedled  with  falsehoods,  the  old  current 
ones  are  at  any  rate  better  than  the  new  ones ;  ”  and 
because  old  orthodoxy  is  at  least  an  honorable  enemy  of 
reason,  inasmuch  as  it  "manifestly  conflicts  with  the 
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sound  human  understanding,  whilst  the  recent  theology 
would  rather  bribe  it;”  and  finally,  because  he  prefers 
"  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  open  enemy,  in  order 
the  better  to  be  able  to  guard  against  the  secret  one.” 

In  fact,  he  had  to  experience  from  the  conduct  of  the 
main  pillars  of  enlightened  rational  Christianity,  like 
Semmler  and  Jerusalem,  and  even  from  his  old  friend 
Nicolai,  the  meaning  of  the  proverb,  "  God  protect  me 
from  my  friends  ;  from  my  enemies  I  can  protect  my¬ 
self.”  Lessing  despised  these  heroes  of  incompleteness, 
"who  extolled  the  reason  while  putting  it  to  sleep,  these 
enlightened  theologians,  who  decried  the  opponents  of 
revelation  as  enemies  of  the  human  understanding,”  far 
more  than  he  did  the  old  orthodox  theologians,  whose 
logical  consistency  at  least  inspired  him  with  respect, 
and  to  whom,  therefore,  he  paid  a  sincere  recognition. 
For  "not  orthodoxy,  but  a  certain  limping,  squinting, 
ill-balanced  orthodoxy,  is  so  loathsome  and  repugnant” 
to  him,  that,  rather  than  accept  its  superficiality,  he 
would  become  reconciled  to  the  Gotzes.  The  philos¬ 
ophy  which  entered  into  the  service  of  dogmatic  the¬ 
ology,  he  once  compared  to  Hercules  at  the  distaff  of 
Omphale. 

The  orthodox,  to  be  sure,  did  not  deceive  themselves 
as  to  the  worth  of  this  recognition.  Their  instinct  was 
a  surer  guide  than  the  lauded  wisdom  of  the  enlioht- 
eners.  They  saw  very  plainly  that  Lessing  allowed  their 
system  to  pass  so  easily  only  because  he  had  long  since 
done  with  it  in  his  own  mind.  However  much  he 
might  demonstrate  that  Wolf’s  philosophy  was  involved 
in  error  when  it  asserted  the  possibility  and  necessity  of 
proving  the  Christian  faith ;  however  he  might  seem  to 
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be  conducting  their  cause  when  he  showed  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  religion  from  philosophy,  faith  from  reason, 
and  proved  that  "  to  believe  on  human  grounds  is  really 
not  to  believe ;  ”  however  he  might  finally,  like  Leib¬ 
nitz,  demonstrate  in  their  favor  that  dogmas  such  as  the 
Trinity,  or  eternal  punishment,  may  stand  secure  and 
irrefutable  against  all  the  assaults  of'  sophistry,  if  they 
only  keep  within  the  limits  of  mystery, — the  orthodox 
did  not  allow  themselves,  like  the  enlighteners,  to  be 
deluded  by  such  arts.  They  did  not  trust  their  seeming 
champion  even  when  he  defended  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Scriptures  against  the  charge  of  imperfection,  with 
the  remark  that  this  objection  proved  nothing,  for  that 
very  imperfection  might  have  been  ordained  of  God  for 
a  special  purpose,  and  belong  to  his  plan  of  education 
for  humanity.  They  were  shrewd  enough  to  perceive 
that  by  accepting  such  a  defence  they  fell  into  a  snare ; 
inasmuch  as  they  allowed  Lessing  to  introduce  his  idea 
of  the  education  of  the  human  race,  and  the  conception 
of  revelation  as  a  plan  and  means  to  such  education. 
They  were  too  suspicious  not  to  discover  that  he  anni¬ 
hilated  the  sole  basis  of  their  existence,  the  orthodox 
theory  of  revelation,  by  the  very  means  with  which  he 
appeared  to  upbuild  it  —  by  substituting  a  constantly 
progressive  revelation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  is,  an 
infinitely  progressive  recognition  of  the  truth. 

In  order  to  understand  Lessing’s  real  relation  to  their 
dogmatic  system,  they  did  not  need  to  have  first  read 
his  famous  confession  to  his  most  intimate  friend  on 
this  point,  when  he  wrote  to  Mendelssohn,  whom  La- 
vater,  in  his  importunate  proselytism,  had  called  upon  to 
become  a  Christian,  or  to  disclose  his  reasons  for  not 
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becoming  one,  the  memorable  words,  "I  beg  of  you,  if 
you  answer  him  at  all,  to  do  it  with  the  utmost  freedom 
and  the  strongest  emphasis.  You  alone  are  so  situated 
as  to  be  able  to  write  thus  on  these  matters,  and  are 
therefore  infinitely  more  fortunate  than  other  honest 
persons  %cho  cannot  aid  in  the  overthrow  of  the  most 
abominable  structure  of  nonsense ,  otherwise  than  un¬ 
der  the  pretext  of  propping  it  up  anew.” 

It  is  no  longer  a  secret  who  the  "  other  honest  per¬ 
sons  ”  were,  whose  fate,  as  compared  with  the  free 
position  of  his  Jewish  friend,  he  here  lamented.  These 
words  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  deepest  motive  and 
ultimate  purpose  of  Lessing’s  whole  theological  activity. 
They  show  how  much  his  old  friends,  the  enlighteners, 
were  in  error,  how  greatly  they  misunderstood  him, 
when  they  accused  him  of  conservatism  and  reproached 
him  with  "  wishing  to  pay  court  ”  to  the  orthodox  in  his 
essay  on  Leibnitz’  Eternity  of  Infernal  Punishments. 
Also  later  writers,  like  Gervinus,  have  given  undue 
emphasis  to  those  remarks  of  Lessing  which  have  a 
conservative  tendency,  making  especially  prominent  his 
declaration  that  he  will  not  throw  away  the  dirty  water 
until  he  knows  whence  he  is  to  obtain  purer.  They 
overlooked  the  fact  that,  in  the  same  declaration,  he 
characterizes  this  impure  water  as  "  long  since  unfit  for 
use.”  They  forgot  that  he  found  the  only  true  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  old  and  ruined  house  not  in  "  propping  and 
underpinning  ”  it,  but  in  its  complete  demolition ;  and 
that  he  declared  himself  willing  to  take  part  in  the  latter 
but  not  in  the  former  work. 

In  a  word,  they  overlooked  the  thorough  radicalism 
of  the  man,  in  which  he  was  so  incomparably  superior 
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to  the  theological  enlighteners  of  his  own  clay,  and  of 
succeeding  times ;  this  radicalism  which  desired  the 
right  of  free  examination  to  be  unlimited,  refusing  to 
acknowledge  any  authority  as  absolute,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  Lessing  stands  for  all  coming  ages  as  the  true 
hero  of  the  illuminism  of  his  century.  But  the 
noblest  trait  of  his  radicalism  was  the  wonderful  modera¬ 
tion  of  his  practice.  The  reason  why  this  great  reformer 
remains  so  isolated  in  the  entire  history  of  modern  cul¬ 
ture  is,  that  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  into 
extremes ;  that  he  always  gave  good  heed  to  his  own 
admonition,  "  Beware,  thou  more  capable  individual, 
who  dost  reject  and  stamp  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  book  of  revelation,  of  letting  thy  weaker 
fellow-scholars  observe  what  thou  beginnest  to  see ;  ” 
that  he  never  was  satisfied  with  mere  clearing  away,  but 
always  endeavored  to  substitute  something  positive  for 
what  had  been  removed ;  that  he,  while  temperate  in 
expression,  and  willing  to  accommodate  himself  to 
existing  theories,  demolished  them  while  appearing  to 
sustain  them ;  and  that  he  reduced  "  the  theology  of 
celestial  origin,”  religion  proper,  to  the  two  simple 
fundamental  truths  —  religion  lies  in  feeling,  and  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  active  love. 

But  the  mediation  between  revelation  and  reason  he 
discovered  in  an  idea  not  foreign  to  the  old  church 
fathers ;  in  the  idea  of  the  realization  of  the  truths  of 
revelation  by  their  gradual  transformation  into  truths  of 
the  reason,  to  fulfil  the  divine  plan  of  the  education  of 
the  human  race. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TITE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

THE  treatise  which  bears  this  title  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  last  word  uttered  by  Lessing  in  the  great 
controversy  which  followed  the  publication  of  Reimarus’ 
Fragments.  Therein,  as  he  himself  says,  he  opposed 
directly  the  system  of  rational  deism,  and  its  application 
to  the  criticism  of  Christian  revelation,  by  wholly  set¬ 
ting  aside  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Fragmentist.  Of  late 
years  some  critics  have  thought  it  necessary  to  deny 
Lessing’s  authorship  of  this  essay,  because  he  simply 
styled  himself  its  editor,  and  also  on  account  of  an 
expression  occurring  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  of  which 
the  meaning  has  been  entirely  misunderstood.  But  we 
need  not  stop  to  discuss  this  question,  especially  as  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  decided  by  Guhrauer  and  Schwarz, 
who  have  demonstrated  his  authorship  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  main  object  of  this  disquisition,  well  named  Les¬ 
sing’s  religious  testament,  is  expressed  in  the  preface, 
which  extends  over  the  whole  human  race  what  in  the 
treatise  itself  is  limited  to  the  historical  development 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  with  their  revelations. 
These  are  the  words  :  "  Why,  in  all  positive  religions, 
do  we  not  recognize  the  natural  development  of  the 
human  mind  in  accordance  with  different  circumstances 
and  influences,  instead  of  showing  anger  or  contempt 
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for  any  one  of  them?  Nothing  in  this  best  possible 
world  of  ours  deserves  such  anger  and  contempt;  and 
should  only  religions  merit  it?  Should  God  have  his 
hand  in  everything,  and  not  in  our  errors  also  ?  ”  This 
is  the  "finger-pointing”  by  which  Lessing  directed  his 
age  and  mankind  from  his  solitary  height,  where  he 
gazed  upon  an  "immeasurable  prospect,  softened,  but 
not  obscured,  in  the  mild  glow  of  evening,”  "without, 
however,  demanding  that  the  view  which  enraptured 
him  should  charm  every  other  eye,”  yea,  even  without 
wishing  to  divert  from  his  path  and  call  up  to  himself 
"  any  hasty  traveller  whose  only  desire  is  to  reach  his 
resting-place  as  soon  as  possible.” 

The  motive  to  this  essay  Lessing  derived  from  Rei- 
marus’  work,  to  the  fourth  Fragment  of  which  he  ap¬ 
pended  it.  In  this  Fragment  Reimarus  had  developed 
the  proposition  that  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  divine  revelation,  because  it  does  not 
contain  any  intimation  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 
Lessing  admits  the  fact  on  which  this  reasoning  is  based, 
but  denies  the  conclusiveness  of  the  reasoning  itself, 
while  he  shows  that  the  theological  conception  of  reve¬ 
lation,  shared  also  by  the  Fragmentist,  is  an  incorrect 
one.  According  to  this  conception,  revelation  was,  and 
is,  something  fixed,  concluded,  and  completed  for  all  times 
and  circumstances,  to  which  nothing  is  to  be  added, 
and  from  which  nothing  is  to  be  subtracted.  Lessing 
shows  that  it  is  rather  something  fluid,  eternally  becom¬ 
ing,  an  endless  evolution ;  that,  in  a  word,  it  is  simply 
the  method  of  educating  mankind.  "  What  education 
is  to  the  individual,  revelation  is  to  the  whole  human 
race.  Education  is  revelation  which  happens  to  the 
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individual ;  revelation  is  education  which  lias  happened, 
and  still  happens,  to  the  race.”  The  hundred  paragraphs 
of  Lessing’s  treatise,  at  the  head  of  which  these  two 
propositions  stand,  are  merely  the  unfolding  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  thought  to  both  the  revealed  religions, 
whose  documentary  credentials,  the  Old  and  ISTew  Testa¬ 
ments,  are  considered  as  elementary  books  of  this  grad¬ 
ual  education  and  culture.  By  his  defence  of  the 
revelation  of  Judaism  and  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
the  Fragmentist  had  assailed,  Lessing  really  did  more 
to  accomplish  the  annihilation  of  the  orthodox  concep¬ 
tion  of  revelation,  than  had  ever  been  done  before.  The 
course  of  thought  contained  in  this  philosophy  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  of  universal  history,  though  so  grand  and  far 
reaching,  is  condensed  into  words  which  fill  scarcely 
twenty  pages.  The  following  is  a  slight  sketch  of  its 
outlines  :  — 

As  education  gives  nothin  g  to  the  individual  which 
he  could  not  draw  from  himself,  but  only  gives  it  to 
him  quicker  and  more  easily,  so,  too,  revelation  has 
given  nothing  to  the  human  race  which  human  reason 
left  to  itself  would  not  have  arrived  at,  but  has  only 
given,  and  still  gives,  the  most  important  of  these 
things  earlier.  This  is  first  demonstrated  in  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people.  (§  9-52.)  It  is  shown  how  rude 
and  imperfect  was  the  idea  of  God  originally  among  this 
people,  chosen  of  God,  and  how  necessary  it  was  to 
apply  to  this  race,  during  its  childhood,  the  educational 
system  adapted  to  that  age  alone, — the  system  of  imme¬ 
diate  physical  rewards  and  punishments,  —  and  to  so 
arrange  the  elementary  book  of  its  instruction  that  it 
would  unite  all  the  good  qualities  of  an  elementaiy 
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book  for  a  childish  people.  To  this  end,  especially,  it 
should  contain  no  doctrine  which  is  above  the  child’s 
powers  of  comprehension.  Such  a  doctrine,  however, 
would  have  been  that  of  immortality.  But  the  child 
becomes  a  boy  —  a  youth ;  the  elementary  primer  is 
exhausted,  and  it  is  injurious  to  bind  him  longer  to  it 
after  he  has  outgrown  it.  "For  in  order  to  keep  alive 
his  interest,  it  is  necessary  to  force  into  those  first 
lessons  new  meanings,  more  ideas  than  they  will  con¬ 
tain.  One  must  seek  and  make  too  many  allusions  and 
intimations,  sift  the  allegories  too  closely,  interpret  the 
examples  too  circumstantially,  torture  words  too  much. 
Such  a  course  makes  the  child’s  mind  petty,  distorted, 
crafty,  and  renders  him  mystical,  superstitious,  full  of 
contempt  towards  what  is  clear  and  comprehensible.  In 
this  manner  the  rabbins  treated  their  sacred  books,  and 
this  is  the  character  which  they  thereby  imparted  to  the 
intellect  of  their  people.  It  was  necessary  for  a  better 
teacher  to  come,  and  tear  the  exhausted  book  from  the 
child’s  hands.  Christ  came.” 

Here,  again,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  immortality  which 
Lessing  considers  most  important  in  that  second  rev¬ 
elation,  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  race  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  boyhood  and  youth.  Christ  was  the  first 
trustworthy  and  practical  teacher  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  He  first  taught  men  not  only  to  order  their 
outward  actions  according  to  this  belief,  but  also  to 
refer  the  inner  purity  of  the  heart  to  this  prospect  of 
another  life.  If  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the  propagators 
of  this  one  great  doctrine,  did  afterwards,  in  the  second 
and  better  elementary  book  given  by  them  to  mankind, 
mix  it  with  other  doctrines,  the  truth  of  which  was  less 
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obvious  and  their  use  less  important,  they  have  not 
thereby  hindered  the  education  of  mankind,  but  have 
rather  been  of  essential  service  by  giving  to  the  human 
reason  a  new  impulse. 

Then  follows  an  enthusiastic  declaration  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  this  new  elementary  book  for  the  promotion 
of  human  culture.  (§§  64—67.)  There  is  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  that  the  existing  system  "  must, 
for  a  long  time  at  least,  be  regarded  by  every  people 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  its  knowledge,”  and  a  warning 
admonition  (§  68)  to  the  present  age,  and  to  those 
of  its  more  capable  individuals  who  scorn  and  stamp 
upon  the  last  leaf  of  this  primer  not  to  awaken  doubt 
prematurely  in  the  minds  of  weaker  pupils,  but  wait 
until  they  become  better  able  to  receive  advanced  truths, 
going  back  themselves,  meanwhile,  to  examine  these 
records  anew,  and  ascertain  whether  a  deeper  thought 
may  not  lie  concealed  under  so  many  seeming  contra¬ 
dictions  to  reason. 

We  pass  over  the  discussions  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
Trinity,  of  original  sin,  and  of  the  atonement,*  —  which 


*  The  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  personify  words  is  a  source  of 
great  confusion,  and  often  of  fatal  mischief,  in  theology.  By  this  process 
evil  has  been  anthropomorphized  into  Satan,  and  many  sects,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  have  erected  “  grace  ”  into  a  kind  of  fourth  person  of  the 
Trinity,  and  have  thus  become  virtually  quaternitarians.  Indeed,  this 
principle  is  at  the  root  of  all  mythology.  Every  myth  is  a  word,  as  the 
term  (A B0os)  originally  signifies.  The  language  of  the  primitive  man  is 
highly  symbolical.  He  is  necessarily  a  poet,  because  he  is  not  yet  capable 
of  any  higher  form  of  thought.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Olympus  are  physical 
phenomena  hardened  into  personalities,  attributes  converted  into  entities. 
According  to  Lessing,  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  also  originated  in  the  use 
of  figurative  modes  of  speech,  and  in  the  necessity  of  illustrating  things 
invisible  by  things  visible.  It  is  the  perception  of  God’s  unity  as  a  tran¬ 
scendental  unity,  which  does  not  exclude  a  sort  of  plurality.  It  is  the 
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Lessing  (§§  72—75)  considers  in  this  sense  as  exam¬ 
ples,  and  exhibits  in  their  speculative  worth,  —  in  order 
to  proceed  to  the  proposition  which  he  deduces  from 
this  discussion  ;  namely,  "  that  the  development  of 
revealed  truths  into  truths  of  the  reason  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  human  race  is  thereby  to  be  helped.” 
"  It  is  not  true  that  speculation  on  these  subjects  has 
ever  been  injurious  to  society.  This  reproach  is  to  be 
applied,  not  to  the  speculations  themselves,  but  to  the 
nonsensical  tyranny  that  would  hinder  these  specula¬ 
tions,  and  grudge  to  men  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
thoughts. 

"  On  the  contrary,  such  speculations  —  however  they 
may  result  individually  —  are  incontestably  the  fittest 

expression  of  God’s  activity  within  His  own  interior  being,  or  ad  intra. 
But  the  conception  which  God  has  of  Himself  must  be  absolutely  perfect ; 
that  is,  must  contain  all  that  He  Himself  contains.  It  must  also  be  real; 
not  like  the  surface-reflection  of  a  mirror,  but  a  true  duplication  of  Himself. 
And  the  most  natural  and  comprehensive  method  of  presenting  this  fact 
to  the  human  understanding  is  under  the  image  of  “a  Son  begotten  by 
God  from  eternity.”  In  like  manner,  the  Holy  Spirit  means  the  holy 
breath  proceeding  from  God  ;  His  energizing  power  in  the  moral  and  the 
material  universe — the  same  spirit  that  “moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,”  and  also  through  which  “man  became  a  living  soul.”  In  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  Lessing  finds  a  crude  poetical  statement  of  the  fact 
that  “  man,  in  the  first  and  lowest  stage  of  his  humanity,  was  not  lord  of 
himself  to  any  such  extent  as  to  follow  moral  laws  ;  ”  that  he  neither  was 
nor  is  created  free,  but  only  with  the  power  of  becoming  so.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  original  inability,  God  chose,  rather  than  exclude  man  from 
all  moral  happiness,  which  is  inconceivable  without  moral  laws,  to  put  him 
under  such  laws,  and  to  pardon  in  him  all  transgression  of  them  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  His  Son;  that  is,  in  consideration  of  the  possibilities  and 
future  perfections  of  the  race  represented  in  Jesus,  the  ideal  Son  of  man. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  atonement  or  satisfaction  of  the  Son.  To  use 
Lessing’s  own. concise  words,  “God  thinks  Himself:  thinker,  thought, 
thinking  process  are  three  in  one.”  In  this  metaphysical  formula  lies  the 
germ  of  Feuerbach’s  metaphorical  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  as  a 
family :  Father,  Mother  (in  the  Catholic  Trinity  the  apotheosized  Virgin 
has  actually  usurped  the  place  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  and  Son.  —  Tkans. 
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exercises  of  the  human  mind,  so  long  as  the  human 
heart  is  at  most  only  capable  of  loving  virtue  for  the 
sake  of  its  happy  consequences.  For  since  this  selfish¬ 
ness  exists,  the  attempt  to  exercise  the  mind  exclusively 
on  that  which  concerns  our  physical  necessities  would 
tend  rather  to  dull  than  to  sharpen  it.  The  mind  must 
positively  be  exercised  on  intellectual  objects,  if  it  is  to 
attain  its  full  illumination,  and  produce  that  purity  of 
heart  which  maizes  us  capable  of  loving  virtue  for  its 
oivn  sake.”  Hear  it,  O  materialistic  age,  that  recog- 
nizest  and  prizest  only  those  investigations  which  are 
directed  towards  bodily  necessities  !  Hear  it,  O  age 
wherein  one  has  dared  to  say  *  that  all  the  great 
thinkers  among  mankind  who  have  employed,  and 
taught  others  to  employ,  the  mind  on  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  subjects,  are  to  be  ranked  far  below  those  whose 
whole  philosophy  aims  especially  at  the  increase  of 
physical  comfort !  But  further  :  "  Shall  the  human 
race,”  asks  Lessing,  "  never  attain  tins  highest  degree 
of  enlightenment  and  purity?  Never?  Never?  Let 
me  never  be  guilty  of  such  blasphemy  even  in  my 
thoughts,  All-gracious  One  !  Education  has  its  aim 
in  the  race  not  less  than  in  the  individual.  What  is 
educated,  is  educated  for  some  purpose.  The  flattering 
prospects  which  are  offered  to  the  youth,  the  honor  and 
prosperity  which  are  pictured  to  him,  what  are  these 
but  incitements  to  such  a  training  as  will  enable  him  to 
fulfil  his  duty  even  when  these  prospects  of  honor  and 
prosperity  fail  ?  This  was  the  aim  of  human  education  ; 
and  did  not  divine  education  aspire  to  as  much?  What 
art  succeeds  in  doing  in  the  individual  case,  shall  not 


*  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Bacon. 
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nature  succeed  in  dome;  with  the  whole?”  Lessing; 
considers  it  blasphemy  to  doubt  this.  "  No,”  he  ex¬ 
claims,  his  utterance  reaching  the  sublimity  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  which  turns  from  the  results  of  the  past  to 
the  issues  of  coming  centuries,  —  "  no  !  it  will  come,  it 
will  certainly  come,  —  that  time  of  perfect  development 
when  man,  the  more  firmly  he  becomes  convinced  of  a 
better  future,  will  have  less  necessity  to  borrow  from 
this  future  the  motives  of  his  actions  ;  when  he  will  do 
good  because  it  is  good,  not  because  he  expects  arbi¬ 
trary  rewards,  which  were  formerly  designed  merely  to 
fix  and  strengthen  his  inconstant  recognition  of  the 
inner  and  better  rewards  of  virtue.  It  will  surely 
come  —  the  era  of  that  new  gospel  which  is  promised 
us  even  in  the  elementary  books  of  the  New  Covenant.” 

Let  us  here,  just  before  the  conclusion  of  Lessing’s 
treatise,  pause  a  moment,  and  see  what  was  really 
the  fundamental  thought  which  he  intended  to  express 
therein.  It  is  hardly  comprehensible  how  there  can  be 
any  doubt  or  dispute  as  to  whether,  by  his  term  the 
new  gospel ,  he  meant  a  new  religion  and  revelation, 
through  which  the  Christian  religion  should  become  as 
antiquated  as  the  Old  Testament  through  the  New,  or  a 
higher  development  of  Christianity  itself.  Those  who 
raise  this  inquiry  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  forest 
for  the  trees  !  They  have  failed  to  perceive  that  Les¬ 
sing,  in  the  above-quoted  words,  expressed  the  contents 
of  the  new  eternal  gospel  with  unmistakable  clearness  ; 
that  he  who  regarded  action  as  the  highest  mission  of 
man,  and  to  whom  all  religion  resolved  itself  into  the 
testament  of  John,  into  the  exercise  of  disinterested 
practical  love ;  that  he  who  even,  in  dealing  with  a 
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Gotze,  did  not  keep  back  his  sure  confidence  in  '  a 
Christianity  such  as  Christ  himself  would  now  teach, 
placed  the  kernel  of  this  new  gospel  solely  in  that  ulti¬ 
mate  ethical  progress  and  purification,  in  that  supreme 
moral  "  enlightenment  of  mankind  ”  which  seemed  to 
him  the  last  stage  of  what  he  called  the  education  of 
the  human  race.  All  education  has  a  definite  aim,  and, 
for  Lessing,  the  aim  of  the  education  of  mankind  is 
freedom;  the  development  and  transformation  of  truths 
of  revelation  into  truths  of  reason,  "  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  human  race  is  thereby  to  be  helped ;  ” 
the  freedom  which  teaches  man  to  rely  wholly  on  him¬ 
self,  on  his  reason ;  and  which  consists  in  the  necessity, 
apart  from  all  external  commands  and  statutes,  as  well 
as  from  all  selfish  considerations,  of  doing  good  for  the 
sake  of  the  good.  This  is  the  new  gospel,  of  which, 
as  Lessing  says,  many  enthusiasts  of  former  times  had 
a  presentiment,  but  failed  only  in  this,  that  they  could 
not  await  its  fulfilment,  and  believed  that  they  could 
accomplish  in  the  brief  space  of  one  man’s  life  "  what 
nature  requires  thousands  of  years  to  effect.”  "  Nature,” 
says  Lessing ;  but,  true  to  his  method  of  operating 
always  with  only  universally  valid  conceptions,  instead 
of  employing  the  more  abstruse  nature  of  things,  he 
immediately  adds,  "Eternal  Providence,”  in  the  splen¬ 
did  apostrophe  which  is  dictated  by  his  devout  heart : 
"Pass  on  with  Thy  silent  step,  Eternal  Providence! 
Only  let  me  not,  on  account  of  its  silence,  doubt  Thy 
progress,  even  if  Thou  shouldst  sometimes  appear  to  go 
backwards.  It  is  not  true  that  the  straight  line  is 

o 

always  the  shortest.  Thou  hast  so  much  to  take  with 
Thee  in  Thy  eternal  way  !  So  many  side  steps  to  make  !  ” 
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Not  without  a  purpose  did  Lessing  take  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  as  the  point  of  departure  in  this  treatise. 
But  Guhrauer  was  in  error  when  he  fancied  that  he  had 
found  the  key  to  the  whole  speculation,  in  the  idea  of  me¬ 
tempsychosis,  which  Lessing  throws  out  at  its  close.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  evident,  not  only  that  Lessing  went  be¬ 
yond  the  whole  question  of  immortality,  but  that,  to  him, 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality,  which  brings  the  other 
world  into  closest  connection  with  this  world  through  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  rewards  and  punishments,  was  a  doctrine  which  he 
justified  only  so  far  as  it  was  pedagogically  necessary  and 
useful  during  a  certain  stage  of  the  development  of  man¬ 
kind —  which  period  he  regards  as  high  only  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  a  lower  one ;  while  for  a  further  advanced 
condition  of  culture  he  wished  to  reject  it  altogether,  as 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  to  the  goal  of  perfection.  Com¬ 
pared  with  that  rudeness  which  can  be  influenced  only  by 
'preseyit  rewards  and  punishments,  —  this  is  Lessing’s 
meaning,  —  even  that  stage  of  culture  in  which  the 
motives  of  action  appear  removed  to  another  world,  and 
virtue  is  cherished  for  the  sake  of  its  eternal  conse¬ 
quences,  is  a  great  and  important  progress.  This,  so  far 
as  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  concerned,  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Judaism  to  Christianity,  —  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  New.  But  this  attainment  is  not  the  highest  of 
which  humanity  is  capable.  The  newly-won  stand-point 
must  be  abandoned,  for  it  is  only  another  development 

of  eo-oism  —  "  of  the  selfishness  of  the  human  heart.” 
© 

The  idea,  so  flattering  to  this  selfishness,  of  a  personal, 
conscious,  eternal  existence  in  a  future  world  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  must  be  abolished,  if  man  is  to  reach 
the  goal  of  education :  namely,  the  absolutely  unselfish 
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love  and  practice  of  virtue,  the  sole  happiness  of  which 
consists  in  man’s  consciousness  of  unity  with  the  absolute 
pi'imeval  cause  of  his  being.  That  this  result  will  come 
to  pass,  —  that  mankind  will  attain  this  sublime  acme  of 
its  development, — is  the  blessed  belief  of  Lessing,  and  of 
all  who  share  his  thoughts.  For  himself,  he  had  already 
accomplished  the  great  process  of  emancipation.  To 
him,  as  to  Goethe,  this  concern  about  a  future  life  seemed 
a  folly.  "  In  their  solicitude  about  a  future  life,  fools 
lose  the  present  one,”  he  says,  in  the  famous  fragment 
of  that  article  which  treats  of  the  theme  :  "  That  we 
should  check  men  in  their  desire  to  ascertain  their  fate  in 
the  life  to  come,  as  we  dissuade  them  from  seeking  to 
know  their  future  destiny  in  this  life.”  Indeed,  the 
doctrine  and  sure  promise  of  immortality,  in  which  re¬ 
vealed  religion  takes  most  pride,  was,  as  he  declares 
in  a  second  fragment,  precisely  that  which  made  this 
revealed  religion  most  suspicious  to  him.  It  seemed,  in 
this  respect,  to  be  altogether  on  the  same  grade  with 
astrology.  "Why,”  he  inquires,  "cannot  we  await  a 
future  life  as  calmly  as  a  future  day?  This  argument 
against  astrology  is  also  an  argument  against  all  revealed 
religion.  For  even  if  it  were  true  that  there  is  an  art 
of  knowing  the  future,  we  ought  not  to  learn  this  art. 
And  even  if  it  were  true  that  there  is  a  revealed  religion 
which  could  instruct  us  with  positive  certainty  concern¬ 
ing  the  life  to  come,  we  ought  not  to  listen  to  that 
religion.” 

This  seems  to  be  clear  enough  ;  but  if  Lessing  threw  a 
veil  over  acknowledged  truth,  sufficient  to  protect  the 
unprepared  eye  against  the  dazzling  light,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  nothing  was  hidden  from  the  accustomed 
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glance,  lie  only  exercises  here  that  wise  moderation  which 
everywhere  accompanied  his  boldest  speculations. 

Proceeding  always  from  the  given  and  the  known, 
making  use  of  existing  ideas  and  conceptions,  in  order 
to  attach  to  them  new  explanations,  he  is  constantly 
as  conservative  in  form  and  expression,  as  he  is  rad¬ 
ical  in  final  aims  and  results.  Whilst  assigning  to 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  its  historical  place  and  justi¬ 
fication,  he  leads  us  beyond  it,  just  as  he  leads  us  beyond 
the  orthodox  conception  of  revelation,  which  he  nullifies 
by  changing  the  eternal  validitj'-  claimed  for  revelation 
into  temporal  historical  authority.  And  if,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  treatise,  when  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of 
immortality,  and  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  a  future  life,  associated  with  it,  he  assumes  only  the 
possibility  that  neither  of  these  is  true ;  if  he  allows 
himself  to  introduce  the  theory  of  the  eternal  duration 
of  the  species  with  the  annihilation  of  each  individual 
by  only  a  "  perhaps ;  ”  he  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  turn  which  he  takes  in  the  conclusion,  his  own  relation 
to  that  assumption  and  to  that  "  perhaps  ”  in  the  clearest 
light,  by  substituting  for  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  immor¬ 
tality  the  idea  of  a  transmigration  of  souls. 

We  must  here  dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  strange 
hypothesis.  The  key  to  it  lies  in  Lessing’s  fragment, 
which,  under  the  title  of  "The  Christianity  of  the 
Reason,”  contains  the  chief  features  of  his  philosophy 
of  theology.  The  result  herein  arrived  at  is  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  world  as  a  creation  of  God  ;  "  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  forms  an  endless  series,  wherein  every 
link  contains  all  that  the  lower  links  contain,  and  some¬ 
thing  more  beside ;  which  something  more,  however, 
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never  reaches  the  final  limit.  In  this  sense  the  infinitude 
of  the  world  is  incontestable.”  And  equally  certain, 
according  to  this  view,  is  the  eternity  of  development 
for  the  individual  being.  "  God  creates  only  simple 
essences  ;  and  the  complex  is  nothing  but  a  sequence  of 
His  creation.  Since  each  of  these  simple  beings  has 
something  which  the  others  have,  and  can  have  nothing 
which  the  others  have  not,  there  must  be  harmony  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  which  harmony  serves  to  explain  what 
takes  place  in  the  world.” 

It  is  here,  as  Guhrauer  justly  remarks,  that  Lessing  an¬ 
ticipates  with  prophetic  spirit  the  great  modern  principle 
of  the  study  of  nature  in  its  universality,  and  utters  boldly 
the  sublime  idea  of  an  all-pervading  development  in 
nature;  the  corroboration  of  which,  by  natural  science, 
he  foretells  as  indubitable.  "  To  this  point,”  he  exclaims, 
"some  fortunate  Christian  will,  one  day,  extend  the 
realm  of  natural  science  ;  yet  not  till  after  centuries  have 
passed,  —  not  till  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  shall 
have  been  fathomed,  so  that  nothing  is  left  but  to  refer 
these  to  their  true  origin.”  This  law  of  harmony  and 
of  infinite  development  in  nature,  founded  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  God  to  the  world,  —  of  the  Creator  to  creation,  — 
on  the  infinite  series  arranged  according  to  the  law  of  con¬ 
tinuity,  is  carried  out  farther  by  Lessing  in  another  frag¬ 
ment,*  which  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  former. 
"The  soul,”  it  is  there  said,  "is  a  simple  essence,  which 
is  capable  of  endless  perceptions.  But  it  is  at  the  same 
time  an  infinite  essence.  It  attains,  therefore,  these  infi¬ 
nite  perceptions  only  gradually,  in  an  infinite  succession 
of  time .  The  measure  and  the  order  in  which  it  thus 


*  “  That  there  can  be  more  than  Five  Senses  for  Man.” 
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attains  all  its  perceptions,  are  the  se?ises.  But  these  pres¬ 
ent  five  senses  of  the  human  soul  are  not  the  measure 
with  which  it  first  began  to  acquire  perceptions  —  are  not 
its  first  endowment ;  for  nature  never  and  nowhere  makes 
a  leap ;  and  therefore  the  soul  also  must  have  passed 
through  all  lower  stages  before  it  arrived  at  that  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  at  present  found.  The  senses  are 
matter ;  for  they  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  conceptions. 
As  soon  as  the  soul  began  to  perceive,  it  possessed  a  sense, 
and  was,  consequently,  united  to  matter,  but  not  imme¬ 
diately  with  an  organic  body ;  for  the  latter  consists  in 
the  union  of  several  senses.  Each  mote  of  matter  can 
serve  as  a  sense  to  a  soul ;  that  is,  the  whole  material 
world  is  animated,  even  into  its  smallest  particles.  ”  * 
On  the  scale  of  development  from  primeval  matter  to 
organic  beings,  of  which  man  is  at  present  the  most  per¬ 
fect,  Lessing  now  arrives,  by  a  completely  logical  process, 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  combination  of  possible  senses, 
although  not  infinite,  cannot  be  exhausted  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  human  organism  ;  that  the  human  soul,  therefore,  in 
passing  through  the  different  stages  of  its  development 
hitherto,  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  goal  of  that  develop¬ 
ment  ;  and  thus  he  is  led  to  the  assumption  "  that  far 
more  senses  are  possible,  just  as  the  soul  has  already 
possessed  each  sense  separate,  and  all  according  to  their 
simple  combinations,  before  it  arrived  at  the  final  union 
of  jive  senses.  As,  for  instance,  the  sense  of  sight  cor¬ 
responds  to  light,  so  there  can,  and  certainly  will  be, 
special  senses  corresponding  to  electrical  or  magnetic 
matter,  by  means  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  immediately  the  electrical  or  magnetic  state  of 


*  This  is  the  xui/ra  etvai  nlrjpri  of  Heraclitus. 
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bodies,  which  we  can  discover  at  present  only  through 
experiments  ;  and  there  will  be  suddenly  opened  to  us  a 
new  world,  full  of  most  splendid  phenomena,  of  which 
we  can  now  form  as  little  conception  as  former  opticians 
were  able  to  form  of  light  and  colors. 

This  is  the  course  of  thought  by  which  Lessing,  as 
he  himself  acknowledges,  was  brought  back  to  that  sys¬ 
tem  which  belongs  to  the  dawn  of  philosophical  specu¬ 
lation,  as  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  preexistence  and 
metempsychosis  ;  that  is,  of  the  existence  of  the  soul 
before  birth,  and  of  its  further  transmigration  through 
ever  new  phenomenal  forms  to  its  gradual  purification 
and  perfection  —  a  doctrine  which  was  held  not  only  by 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  but  still  earlier  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Chaldeans,  and  Persians.  And  this  very  fact, 
Lessing  adds,  must  be  regarded  as  a  prepossession  in 
favor  of  his  system ;  for  in  speculative  matters  the  first 
and  oldest  opinion  is  always  the  most  probable,  since 
the  healthy  and  unsophisticated  understanding  imme¬ 
diately  hit  upon  it.*  But  this  philosophical  proof  of 
that  which  in  "  The  Education  of  the  Human  Race,” 
he  pointed  out  only  as  an  hypothesis,  is  not  the  most 
important  point  for  our  consideration.  Of  far  greater 
moment  is  the  relation  into  which,  by  the  acceptance  of 
this  hypothesis,  Lessing  is  brought  towards  that  dog¬ 
matic,  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  —  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul.  This  relation  is  a  thoroughly 
radical  one.  So  far  had  Lessing  advanced  beyond  that 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  second  stao-e  of  human 

o 

development  as  embodied  in  Christianity,  that,  merely 
in  order  to  save  the  formal  conception  of  immortality, 


*  Compare  The  Education  of  the  Human  Race,  §  95. 
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he  closes  with  an  hypothesis  which  in  reality  abolishes 
the  substance  of  it ;  because  the  representative  of  this 
hypothesis,  which  for  him  was  the  only  conceivable  one, 
rejects,  with  sublime  resignation,  even  the  thought  of  a 
personal  conscious  resurrection.  Let  us  hear  his  con¬ 
fession  on  this  point  at  the  close  of  "  The  Education  of 
the  Human  Race,”  which  must  be  called,  in  a  special 
sense,  his  "last  word.”  For  it  is  of  himself,  in  the 
strictest  meaning  of  the  word,  that  he  speaks,  when  he 
exclaims  in  those  concluding  sentences,  "  Why  could 
not  I,  too,  have  already  taken  here  all  those  steps 
towards  my  perfection  which  mere  temporal  rewards  and 
punishments  of  men  are  able  to  bring?  And  why  not, 
again,  all  those  which  the  prospects  of  eternal  reward 
influence  us  so  strongly  to  perform  ?  ” 

No  one  perceived  that,  with  these  words,  Lessing 
declares  himself  to  have  left  behind  him  the  moral  basis 
of  Judaism,  as  well  as  that  of  Christianity;  that  he 
transfers  the  vanquishing  of  these  two  educational 
stages  into  his  own  former  being,  and  thereby  gives  a 
testimony  to  his  free-born  spirit  which  no  one  will  con¬ 
tradict  who  has  followed  our  presentation  understand¬ 
ing^.  The  boldness  of  this  self-consciousness  is  very 
great,  but  not  greater  than  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
cherished  it.  He  —  the  great  emancipator  —  might  well 
style  himself,  with  sublime  pride,  a  man  of  the  future, 
a  citizen  of  the  ages  that  are  to  come,  because  he  has 
helped  to  hasten  them,  and  will  continue  to  help  so  long 
as  they  delay.  He  it  is  of  whom  the  words  which  his 
Nathan  applied  to  Saladin  are  true  :  "  The  man  answers 
to  his  fame ;  his  fame  is  but  his  shadow.” 

The  manner  in  which  Lessing  attempted  to  solve  this 

16* 
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great  question  was,  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  no  mere 
accident,  no  arbitrary  hypothesis,  but  the  result  of  a 
thoroughly  meditated  system.  The  logical  necessity  of 
the  conclusion  destroyed,  in  his  lofty  mind,  all  that 
terror  which,  in  most  others,  would  follow  the  renun¬ 
ciation  of  individual  conscious  personality  in  eternal 
duration.  "  Should  I,”  he  asks,  "  not  wish  to  return  to 
a  certain  condition  because  I  have  forgotten  that  I  have 
already  existed  in  it?  Well  for  me  that  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  it!  The  remembrance  of  my  former  state  would 
permit  me  to  make  only  a  poor  use  of  the  present. 
And  what  though  I  must  forget  for  the  present  ?  Have 
I  then  forgotten  it  forever  ?  Or  is  it  that  too  much  time 
would  thereby  be  lost  to  me  ?  Lost  ?  And  what  have  I 
then  to  lose?  Is  not  all  eternity  mine?” 

Herein  is  displayed  that  same  joyful  resignation 
which,  in  another  realm  of  thought,  enabled  this  freest 
of  the  free,  who  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Nathan  the 
"No  man  must !  ”  and  who  expressly  declared  that  all 
progress  of  humanity  proceeds  essentially  from  the 
individual  and  his  freedom,  to  say,  in  opposition  to 
an  abstract  theory  of  freedom  with  its  contingent  indif- 
ferentism,  that  if  he  should  be  offered  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  coercion  and  necessity  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  a  bald  capability  of  acting  in  different  ways 
under  the  same  circumstances,  he  would  infinitely  prefer 
the  former. 

To  this  spirit  is  to  be  referred  also  that  noble,  but 
greatly-misunderstood  utterance,  "  I  thank  my  Creator 
that  I  must,  must  do  the  best ;  ”  which  so  confounded 
Jacobi,  because  he  overlooked  the  presupposed  condition 
to  which  Lessing  attached  his  declaration,  and  because 
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he,  terrified  by  the  suggestion,  could  as  little  compre¬ 
hend  the  lofty  resignation  of  Lessing,  as  perceive  the 
reconciliation  of  those  antitheses  of  freedom  and  neces¬ 
sity  which  were  contained  in  his  system ;  yea,  which 
form  the  foundation  for  his  whole  idea  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Human  Race. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

lessing’s  ideas  on  nationality. 

*mO  Lessing’s  last  years  belongs  also,  finally,  that 
JL  production  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  former 
chapter  as  a  complement  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
Education  of  the  Human  Race.  It  is  the  five  Conver¬ 
sations  for  Freemasons  ;  of  which  the  first  three  ap¬ 
peared  in  1778,  and  the  last  two  —  together  with  a 
preface  written  by  another  person  —  two  years  later, 
shortly  before  Lessing’s  death. 

The  work  was  already  finished  in  1777,  when  Les¬ 
sing  sent  the  manuscript  to  his  friend  Mendelssohn,  who 
gave  his  opinion  concerning  it  in  a  letter  dated  No¬ 
vember  11,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned  the  manu¬ 
script.  In  October  of  the  following  year  the  first  three 
Conversations  were  printed ;  and  Charles  Lessing  de¬ 
clared  that,  according  to  Mendelssohn’s  statement,  pas¬ 
sages  were  wanting  in  the  published  book  which  he  had 
read  in  manuscript.  Lessing  had  been  obliged  to  show 
some  deference  for  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  whom,  as 
Grand  Master  of  all  German  Freemason  lodges,  he  had 
dedicated  the  first  three  Conversations  in  four  lines,  the 
deep  irony  of  which  so  entirely  escaped  Charles  Lessing, 
that  he  thought  he  must  read  his  illustrious  brother  a 
lesson  on  unworthy  flattery.  This  dedication  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  "I,  too,  have  been  at  the  fountain  of  truth,  and 
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drawn  from  it.  How  deeply  I  have  drawn  lie  only  can 
judge  from  whom  I  await  permission  to  draw  still 
deeper.  The  people  languish  for  a  long  time,  and 
perish  from  thirst /” 

He  did  not  receive  the  expected  permission.  The 
liberalism  of  the  prince,  who  in  the  theological  sphere 
might  please  himself  with  the  role  of  a  protector  of 
free  inquiry  and  enlightenment,  failed  to  stand  the  test 
when  this  enlightenment  showed  signs  of  turning'  to  a 
province  where  the  great  political  and  social  questions 
concerning  the  ultimate  grounds  of  state  and  society, 
and  the  relations  of  man  to  each,  which  had  then  be¬ 
gun  to  permeate  the  whole  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
Europe,  seemed  likely  to  be  brought  into  discussion. 
The  significant  monition,  "The  people  languish  for  a 
long  time,  and  perish  from  thirst,”  startled  the  sub¬ 
sequent  commander-in-chief  of  the  coalition  against  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  France.  He  made  haste  to 
require  of  Lessing  the  express  promise  not  to  have  the 
further  Conversations  either  copied  or  printed  without 
his  previous  knowledge ;  and  Lessing  gave  this  prom¬ 
ise.  It  is,  therefore,  an  utterly  unfounded  assumption 
on  the  part  of  Guhrauer,  inconsistent  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Lessing  himself,  who  never  broke  his  word, 
and  contrary  to  the  distinct  testimony  of  Nicolai,  that 
Lessing  nevertheless  published  the  fourth  and  fifth  Con¬ 
versations  under  the  mask  of  a  third  person.  A  glance, 
even,  at  the  preface  is  sufficient  to  convince  every  one 
who  knows  Lessing’s  style  and  language,  that  he  can  no 
more  have  written  this  preface  than  violated  his  word  in 
so  flagrant  a  manner.  But  the  publication  certainly 
contributed  to  increase  the  secret  aversion  of  the  duke 
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to  Lessing,  which  he  continued  to  show  even  after  Les¬ 
sing’s  death,  in  dealing  with  his  survivors. 

Before  examining  more  closely  the  social-political 
ideas  contained  in  these  Conversations,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  Lessing’s  whole  conduct  and  attitude  towards 
the  politics  and  nationality  of  his  time.* 

Lessing’s  youth  was  contemporary  with  the  period 
of  our  deepest  political  decay.  The  library  of  the 
University  of  Leipsic  contains  the  correspondence  which 
Gottsched,  the  chief  representative  of  German  culture  at 
that  time,  carried  on  for  four  and  thirty  years  with  half 
the  world. 

An  industrious  German  scholar  has  read  this  manu¬ 
script  correspondence  through,  from  first  to  last,  which 
embraces,  in  twenty-two  folios,  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  letters,  between  the  years  1722  and  1756; 
and  "it  is  true,  though  it  seems  incredible,”  exclaims 
the  excellent  Danzel,  that  in  this  voluminous  corre¬ 
spondence  not  more  than  one  or  two  expressions  of  a 
political  nature  occur,  although  Gottsched  himself  once 
represented  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  the  Diet ; 
where,  however,  nothing  is  known  of  his  conduct  in 
that  capacity,  except  that  he  voted  money,  f  We  can 
form  some  conception  of  Gottsched’s  own  political  views 
when  we  read  in  his  "  Elements  of  Philosophy  ”  this 
one  sentence :  "  Since  the  necessities  of  the  whole  state 
can  be  known  to  no  one  so  well  as  to  the  ruler,  it  must 
also  be  left  to  him  to  decide  how  much  tax  each  citizen 
is  to  pay.  It  is  clear  that  the  Prussian  discoverer  of 
the  limited  intelligence  of  subjects  had  in  Gottsched  a 
literary  progenitor  of  his  theory. 

*  Compare  Stahr’s  Weimar  und  Jena,  II.  25 5. 

f  Danzel.  Gottsched  und  seine  Zeit,  279. 
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However,  at  that  time  men  were  not  all  so  utterly 
servile  and  abject  in  their  opinions  as  might  appear  from 
that  maxim  of  the  political  philosopher  of  Leipsic.  A. 
correspondent  of  Gottsched,  a  Dr.  Priber,  of  Zittau, 
allowed  himself,  with  all  modesty,  to  observe,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  sentence  of  the  German  teacher  of  public 
law  of  the  year  1735,  that  the  right  honorable  man 
doubtless  wishes  to  have  understood  by  rulers  only 
"  wise,  laborious,  and  virtuous  regents,  since  otherwise  it 
might  be  feared,  and  not  without  reason,  lest  such  max¬ 
ims  should  open  gate  and  door  to  manifest  violence  and 
slavery.”  The  same  valiant  Saxon  magister  knows, 
furthermore,  that  there  is  a  right  of  subjects  and  na¬ 
tions,  but  that  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  mere  right, 
and  another  to  assert  such  a  right  against  an  opposing 
will;  a  wisdom,  the  possession  of  which,  a  century 
later,  would  have  done  good  service  to  the  authors  of  the 
Frankfort  bill  of  rights.  But  he  knew,  too,  as  he 
writes  further  to  his  revered  master  Gottsched,  "that 
for  all  this,  the  English  freedom  of  the  press  is  better 
than  our  miserable  German  censorship,  under  which  an 
author  must  speak  more  cum  vulgo,  that  is,  to  flatter 
the  powers  that  be ;  and  always  keep  in  mind  the  advice 
which  the  clergyman’s  wife  gave  to  her  husband,  when 
she  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  he  should  so  write  as  to 
be  able  also  to  remain  in  the  parsonage.” 

Upon  such  a  time  fell  Lessing’s  youth  and  manhood. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  how  deeply  he  was  disgusted 
with  the  cringing  of  German  authors  before  potentates, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  subject  about  to  be  discussed, 
and  how,  more  than  once,  he  was  tempted  to  come  out 
openly  against  such  conduct ;  how  to  this  end  he  made 
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special  studies  with  reference  to  the  old  German  consti¬ 
tution,  and  prepared  notes  for  a  paper  on  "  German 
Freedom.”  So  much,  however,  is  clear  —  that  such  a 
time  was  not  competent  to  inspire  any  one  living  in  it 
with  that  national  feeling  which  is  so  requisite  to  ener¬ 
getic  activity  in  the  sphere  of  politics.  The  possibility 
of  a  patriotism  such  as  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
possess,  rests  upon  the  basis  of  political  unity;  and 
Germany  was  broken  up  into  more  than  three  hundred 
states,  which,  in  part,  were  even  hostile  to  each  other. 
It  rests  in  a  still  higher  degree  on  a  constitution  which 
recognizes  citizens  endowed  with  rights ;  and  Germany 
knew  only  subjects  devoid  of  rights,  and  serfs.  It  rests, 
finally,  on  the  honor,  power,  and  independence  of  the 
whole ;  and  Germany,  as  such,  was  powerless  without, 
and  inthralled  within,  by  its  numerous  native  dynasties. 
Even  its  own  despots  despised  the  people  which  they 
enslaved ;  its  race,  its  language,  its  manners,  its  litera¬ 
ture.  Princes,  counts,  nobles,  all  that  claimed  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  classes,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  imitate  the  French  pattern.  Even  the  loyal 
Goethe  was  constrained,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  in 
view  of  the  French  Revolution  and  its  echo  in  Ger¬ 
many,  to  call  out  maliciously  to  the  German  princes,  — 

“  Long  did  the  magnates  alone  speak  the  language  of  Frenchmen, 

Half  only  esteeming  the  man  from  whose  lips  it  flowed  not. 

Now  all  the  people,  with  joy,  lisp  the  language  of  Frenchmen: 

Rage  not,  ye  mighty  ones  ;  what  ye  desired  is  accomplished !  ” 

The  antithesis  of  national  pride  is  renunciation  of 
one’s  own  nationality.  If  the  former  is  insulting  in  its 
exclusive  arrogance,  the  latter  is  contemptible  in  its 
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self-abasement.  Against  this  disposition  of  his  day, 
the  heart  of  Lessing,  even  when  a  youth,  rebelled.  In 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  feeling,  this  most 
German  of  Germany’s  great  authors  was  national,  as, 
and  because,  he  was  a  strongly  individuated  character. 
When  he  took  the  offensive  against  foreign  national¬ 
ities,  it  was  not  from  narrow  prejudice,  but  from  anger 
at  the  disgrace  in  which  he  saw  his  countrymen  sunk 
through  their  own  fault ;  from  anger  that  they  threw 
away  their  advantages  and  aped  foreign  eccentrici¬ 
ties,  instead  of  cultivating  their  own  native  "qual¬ 
ities  ;  ”  from  anger,  finally,  that  the  gods  which  they 
adored  in  life,  art  and  philosophy,  were  false  idols. 
The  sworn  adversary  of  Voltaire  bowed  his  head  in 
reverence  before  the  genius  of  Shakespeare.  This  bitter 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  people  that  despised  and  re¬ 
jected  itself,  he  expressed  even  in  his  juvenile  drama, 
"The  Jews,”  where  the  Lessing  of  nineteen  years 
makes  the  uncouth  servant,  Christopher,  say  ironically 
to  the  chambermaid,  Lisette,  "I  must  confess  my 
shame  :  I  am  only  a  German  !  ”  Lessing’s  hatred  of 
the  French  —  and  one  must  own  that  all  his  life  Iona:  he 
could  not  endure  them  as  a  nation  —  was  very  similar 
to  the  feeling  that  induced  Corporal  Trim  to  call  the 
French  beggar  a  "  French  dog ;  ”  it  was  not  aimed  at 
the  individual,  but  at  the  whole ;  not  the  nationality  in 
general,  but  its  degeneracy,  its  insulting  arrogance ; 
and  the  fact  that  his  own  nation  crept  in  the  dust  before 
this  arrogance,  roused  his  anger  to  still  greater  fierce¬ 
ness.  In  other  respects  he  could  well  appreciate  the 
good  traits  of.  the  French,  and  we  have  seen  how  he 
held  them  up  to  the  Germans  as  a  model,  for  their  jealous 
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care  of  national  fame,  their  historical  love  of  country, 
and  their  admiring  reverence  for  their  great  men  in  art 
and  literature. 

The  same  man  who  wrote  to  Gleim,  "The  reputation 
of  a  zealous  patriot  is,  according  to  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  the  very  last  that  I  would  envy ;  of  the  patriot,  I 
mean,  who  teaches  me  to  forget  that  I  am  a  citizen  of 
the  world ;  ”  the  same  man  who  confessed  to  the  bard 
of  the  Prussian  Grenadier-songs,  that  the  only  concep¬ 
tion  which  he  could  form  of  patriotism  was,  that  it  "is 
at  best  an  heroic  weakness,”  which  he  would  willingly  do 
without ;  this  very  man  was  the  most  ardent  patriot, 
the  most  conscious  representative  and  reviver  of  that 
true  patriotism  and  genuine  national  feeling  which  rest 
on  self-respect  and  a  proper  sense  of  one’s  own  dignity. 
To  awaken  and  establish  these  in  his  people,  he  labored 
his  whole  life  long ;  and  with  what  success  is  known 
not  to  his  own  countrymen  merely.  To  this  end  he  did 
not  disdain  to  use  even  the  weapons  of  the  bitterest 
derision,  the  keenest  scorn,  whenever  these  were  pro¬ 
voked  and  justified  by  the  object  of  his  attack ;  and  his 
Ricaut  de  la  Marliniere,  in  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  has, 
for  this  reason,  taken  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  people, 
and  effected  more  for  the  cause,  than  all  the  Teutomania 
and  erudite  bardism  of  Klopstock  and  his  associates.  It 
was  the  first  time  on  a  German  stage  that  a  Frenchman, 
in  reply  to  his  impudent  "Mademoiselle  parle  frangaisf 
Mais,  sans  doute,  telle  que  je  la  vois;  la  demande 
etait  bien  impolie !  ”  received  from  a  young  and  culti¬ 
vated  German  noblewoman  the  answer,  "In  France  I 
should  try  to  speak  French,  but  why  here 9  I  see  that 
you  understand  me.”  Lessing  struck  the  French  wind- 
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bag,  and  meant  to  hit  the  German  ass  which  bore  it. 
His  very  first  dramatic  attempts  arose  from  an  effort  to 
free  his  nation  from  the  slavish  dependence  of  its  comic 
stage  on  foreign  wit.  "  What  prevails  on  our  purified 
stage?”  he  asks  in  the  preface  to  his  earliest  dramas. 
"Is  it  not  entirely  foreign  wit  which,  as  often  as  we 
jadmire  it,  satirizes  our  own?”  When  his  friend  Gleim, 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Rossbach,  informs  him  that 
there  are  a  good  many  Frenchmen  at  his  quarters,  Les¬ 
sing  writes  in  reply  a  special  letter  from  Leipsic,  in 
which  he  deems  it  necessary  to  conjure  the  poet  of  Fred¬ 
eric  the  Great,  the  bard  of  Prussian  heroism,  to  be 
careful  to  represent  German  nationality  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  province  worthily  against  those  arrogant  French¬ 
men.  He  congratulates  the  latter  that  they  have  at 
last  an  opportunity  of  meeting  in  Germany  itself  a 
rational  German,  and  of  convincing  themselves  "that 
it  is  not  exactly  our  greatest  minds  that  go  to  Paris.” 
"But  I  most  earnestly  beg  of  you,”  he  continues,  "to 
shore  yourself  indeed  a  true  German .”  And  after 
having  provided  him  with  the  most  minute  instructions, 
accompanied  by  illustrations  of  how  they  are  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  he  adds  in  conclusion,  "Even  of  Voltaire  you 
must  act  as  though  you  had  never  heard  anything  but 
his  stupid  tricks  and  knaveries.  That,  at  least,  is  the 
part  which  I  shall  play  with  every  not  utterly  ignorant 
Frenchman  who  may  chance  to  come  to  Leipsic.” 

This  stress  laid  on  nationality  was  self-defence  in 
extreme  peril ;  but  according  to  Lessing,  such  self- 
defence  excuses  even  self-praise  ;  and  how  much  more  in 
the  effort  of  a  powerful  mind  to  restore  to  its  people 
their  lost  consciousness,  their  feeling  of  self-respect ! 
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Lessings  conduct  towards  the  French  must  be  consid- 
ered  from  this  point  of  view  in  order  to  make  it  com¬ 
prehensible  that  he  carried  this  aversion  to  the  end  of 
his  life  ;  that  "  not  even  in  a  joke  would  we  have  any¬ 
thing;  in  common  with  a  Frenchman  ;  ”  and  that  he  was 
excessively  happy  when  he  was  once  able  to  ’’  catch  a 
Frenchman,  and  therefore  a  born  wit,”  in  a  gross  plagia¬ 
rism  from  a  German  poet.  It  may  sound  paradoxical, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  Lessing  was  national 
and  patriotic  from  hatred  of  exclusive  nationalism  and 
exclusive  patriotism.  The  words  which  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  1756,  as  he  was  about  to  pass  over  from 
Holland  to  England,  "  Perhaps  I  shall  learn  nothing 
there  but  that  one  can  both  admire  and  hate  a  nation,” 
are  something  more  than  a  mere  paradox  in  the  mouth 
of  such  a  man,  whose  striving  after  nationality  did  not 
go  beyond  the  demand  which  he  made  of  his  country¬ 
men,  that  they  should  respect*  themselves,  and  endeavor 
to  deserve  respectability  ;  and  whose  patriotism  was  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  see  that  the 
people  to  which  he  belongs  shall,  by  the  cultivation  of 
its  intrinsic  qualities,  render  itself  worthy  the  esteem  of 
other  cultivated  nations. 

All  beyond  this  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  this  "  cosmopo¬ 
lite,”  who,  besides,  had  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  a 
people  which,  as  he  sorrowfully  exclaimed,  was  not  yet 
a  nation,  and  which,  even  to  the  present  day,  has  not 
succeeded  in  raising  Germany  from  a  "  geographical  con¬ 
ception  ”  to  a  political  national  reality. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

lessing’s  views  of  government. 

SO  much  for  Lessing  the  nationalist.  And  the  politi¬ 
cian?  At  that  time  there  was  no  German  politics, 
any  more  than  there  was  a  Germany,  and  a  German 
nation.  Of  constitution  and  constitutional  forms,  of 
political  culture  and  political  sense  of  freedom,  there 
neither  was  nor  could  be  a  word  among  a  people  which 
was  ruled,  or  rather  despoiled,  according  to  the  absolute 
and  arbitrary  will  of  more  than  three  hundred  greater 
and  lesser  sovereigns.  It  is  true  there  were  here  and 
there  isolated  freemen.  Germany  has  never  seen  a  man 
more  free  than  Lessing.  But  he  wTas  so  for  himself ; 
not  in  the  y.<nvwvtu,  as  the  Greeks  say,  —  not  in  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  he  was  so  through  himself,  through  the  indi¬ 
vidual  greatness  and  energy  of  his  character,  —  not 
through  his  social  circumstances  and  the  forms  of  public 
life,  but  in  spite  of  the  miserableness  of  both. 

He  was  free,  because  at  that  time  despotism  was  yet 
naive  enough  to  let  individual  spirits  do  about  as  they 
pleased ;  and  because  the  latter,  when  one  of  the  three 
hundred  German  fatherlands  became  too  hot  to  hold 
them,  needed  only  to  go  a  few  steps  into  another,  with¬ 
out  pass  or  certificate  of  nativity,  in  order  to  live  undis¬ 
turbed,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  eventual  persecution. 
The  intellectual  police-system  of  Germany  had  not  yet 
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been  developed,  and  even  Goethe  and  Schiller  could 
sigh  for  the  period  before  1789,  when,  especially  in  North¬ 
ern  Germany,  a  quite  tolerable  measure  of  private  freedom 
was  still  left  to  all  thinking  minds,  inasmuch  as  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  ignored  by  the  higher  authorities.  What 
was  then  called  politics  in  Germany  amounted  pretty  much 
to  the  confession  of  the  honest  burgher  in  Goethe’s  Faust : — 

“  Nothing  better  delights  me  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
Than  a  chat  about  war  and  the  rumors  of  war ;  ” 

especially  if  the  theatre  of  the  carnage  lay  at  a  good 
distance  from  house  and  home,  —  it  needed  not  to  be 
exactly  "far  away  there  in  Turkey,”  —  and  if  only  "at 
home,”  in  special  fatherland,  everything  remained  as  "  of 
yore.”  Once  warred  upon  and  conquered,  the  people 
endured  the  contributions  and  quarterings  as  well  as  they 
could,  according  to  Goethe’s  subsequent  law  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  burghers. 

A  spirit  like  Lessing's  could  only  be  disgusted  with 
the  pot-house  politics  of  that  time  ;  and  thus  we  see  that 
in  all  his  letters,  which,  from  1749  to  1781,  embrace 
more  than  a  human  generation,  there  is  scarcely  any 
mention  made  of  politics  and  political  affairs.  Only  the 
ruin  of  Struensee,  in  the  palace-revolution  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  appears  to  have  interested  him  on  account  of  the 
personality  of  the  man ;  for  in  his  letters  he  repeatedly 
reverts  to  that  catastrophe.  During  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  on  the  contrary,  we  seek  in  vain,  even  in  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  from  Tauentzien’s  headquarters,  for  a 
line  concerning  the  strategetical,  political,  or  diplomatic 
movements  of  that  great  game.  He  admires  the  genius 
of  the  warlike  Prussian  king,  and  styles  him  a  great  hero  ; 
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but  the  bloody  struggle  for  territory  inspired  him  with 
no  kind  of  interest.  He  hated  "  the  fetal  thinu  called 
war,”  and  sought  rather  to  forget  the  fearful  misery  which 
he  beheld  around  him,  by  burying  himself  in  his  books 
and  studies.  And  how  and  why  should  the  poet  of  hu¬ 
manity  be  inspired  by  this  war  for  Silesia,  which,  in  his 
eyes,  was  "nothing  but  a  bloody  suit  between  crowned 
heads  ”  ?  Should  it  be  on  account  of  the  army  of  his 
fatherland,  which  consisted  mainly  of  mercenaries  of  all 
countries,  forcibly  enrolled  Saxons,  and  even  of  captured 
Austrians  ?  Could  he  help  it  that  the  specific  Prussian- 
ism  of  Gleim,  with  its  extravagant  patriotism,  in  a  war 
of  Germans  against  Germans,  was  heartily  offensive  to 
him?  that  he  was  in  this,  also,  a  century  in  advance  of 
his  age?  that  he  was,  in  truth,  a  German ,  and  felt  and 
thought  as  a  German,  at  a  time  when  the  national  idea, 
both  in  politics  and  literature,  had  been  lost  —  when 
the  only  great  king  that  Germany  had  ever  owned  depre¬ 
ciated  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  and  doubted  its 
capacity  for  culture,  although  a  Lessing  lived  and  wrote 
under  his  eyes  ?  Besides,  he  stood  in  a  very  peculiar 
relation  towards  Frederic  the  Great  as  a  sovereign.  The 
crowned  despotism  was  not  imposing  to  him ;  but  the 
energy  of  character,  the  genius  for  command,  the  rest¬ 
less  activity  in  the  consciousness  of  immense  responsi¬ 
bility,  impressed  him  deeply.  Lessing  was  a  Saxon. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  fanatical  provincial  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  Germans  at  that  day,  must  esteem  it  a 
noble  trait  that,  as  early  as  the  year  1757,  he  admired 
Saxony’s  greatest  enemy,  and  at  Leipsic  enjoyed  in  an¬ 
ticipation  the  time  when  he  would  be  "  again  in  Berlin, 
and  no  longer  compelled  to  whisper  in  the  ears  of  his 
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acquaintances  that,  nevertheless,  the  King  of  Prussia  is 
a  great  king.”  It  was  the  boldness  of  courageous 
acting,  it  was  the  awakening:  of  the  slumbering;  feeling  of 
nationality  by  the  victories  of  a  German  monarch  over 
Frenchmen  and  Russians,  that  called  forth  Lessing’s  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Frederic  II.  There  are  still  preserved  a  few 
poems  in  which  Lessing,  the  young  man  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duty  as  feuilletonist  of  the  Berlin  Gazette, 
had  done  homage  to  the  king  on  New  Years’  and  birth- 
day  anniversaries.  But  how  free  and  noble,  how  far 
from  all  abject  flattery,  are  these  testimonials  of  respect, 
in  the  midst  of  a  period  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  deifv 
the  great  in  a  manner  as  debasing  to  the  writer  as  it  was 
offensive  to  good  taste.  They  are  addressed  to  "the 
father  of  his  people,”  "the  humane  hero,”  the  great 
ruler,  "  to  whom  it  would  be  a  happiness  if  his  people 
were  already  worthy  of  him  ;  ”  that  is,  in  other  words, 
if  this  people  could  dispense  with  even  so  enlightened  a 
despotism.  "  If  I  rightly  consider,”  he  afterwards  wrote 
in  his  diary,  "  I  envy  all  present  ruling  kings  of  Europe, 
the  King  of  Prussia  excepted,  who  alone  proves  in  his 
experience  that  royal  dignity  is  a  glorious  slavery.” 
How  complete  a  commentary  to  these  utterances  is  the 
famous  exclamation  of  the  dying  monarch,  "  I  am 
weary  of  lording  over  slaves  !  ”  But  the  tribute  of 
praise  awarded  by  the  enthusiastic  youth  to  the  martial 
hero,  the  administrative  genius,  the  free-thinker  on  the 
throne)  "  whom  nature  was  obliged  to  make  a  philoso¬ 
pher  because  she  wished  to  make  him  the  pattern  for 
kings,”  did  not  blind  the  mature  man  to  the  nature  of 
arbitrary  government,  even  when  it  is  most  genial. 

Immediately  succeeding  that  last  utterance  concern- 
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ing  Frederic,  there  is  found  in  his  posthumous  papers 
another  remark  not  less  important.  "  God  has  no  wit ; 
neither  should  kings  have  any.  For  if  a  king  possess 
wit,  who  will  insure  us  against  the  danger  of  his  giv¬ 
ing  an  unjust  sentence,  merely  because  he  can  thereby 
exhibit  a  witty  conceit  ?  ”  The  freedom  of  speech  and 
writing  then  tolerated  in  Berlin,  and  so  much  lauded 
by  Nicolai  and  the  Berlin  illuminists,  appeared  to  him 
in  a  different  light  when  he  remarked  that  it  amounted 
solely  to  the  liberty  of  bringing  to  market  as  many  ab¬ 
surdities  against  religion  as  one  may  wish.  "  But  just 
let  any  one  try,”  he  writes  to  Nicolai,  "  to  express  him¬ 
self  as  freely  on  other  subjects ;  let  him  attempt  to  tell 
the  truth  to  the  aristocratic  court-rabble  ;  let  any  one 
come  forward  in  Berlin  who  would  wish  to  raise  his  voice 
in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  subjects  against  oppression 
and  despotism,  as  is  now  done  even  in  France  and  Den¬ 
mark, —  and  you  will  soon  discover  which  country  is, 
even  to  this  day,  the  most  slavish  in  Europe.”  To 
speak,  or  write,  or  act  in  any  way  for  the  rights  of  the 
people  with  peril  to  one’s  self,  seemed,  indeed,  to  the 
contemporaries  of  Lessing,  as  almost  madness ;  *  and 
we  shall  see  how  he  despised  the  servility  of  those  Ger¬ 
man  writers,  who  so  willingly  made  haste  to  defend  all 
the  infringements  and  outrages  committed  by  absolutism 
against  the  central  rights  and  ancient  constitutions  of 
the  German  lands. 

Lessing  never  came  into  notice  as  a  publicist.  His 
silence  was  certainly  not  caused  by  any  lack  of  disposi¬ 
tion  or  ability  for  such  activity,  "  One  cannot  fully 

*  Schlosser,  Gesch.  des  18toI>  Jahrhunderts,  III.  2,  273. 
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appreciate  this  gigantic  mind,”  says  a  younger  contem¬ 
porary  of  kindred  spirit, — Leisewitz, — in  his  unpub¬ 
lished  diary,  "  by  knowing  merely  what  he  has  become  ; 
one  must  realize  that  he  could  have  become  everything ; 
but  a  single  human  life  was  insufficient  to  unfold  all  his 
talents.”  For  a  reformatory  influence  in  this  province, 
such  as  Lessing  alone  could  have  exercised,  the  time  was 
not  yet  ripe,  nor  even  receptive,  in  Germany  ;  and  Les¬ 
sing’s  greatness  was  in  nothing  more  observable  than  in 
this  —  that  in  his  efforts  he  never  went  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sible  and  the  nearest,  the  occasions  granted  by  present 
time  and  surrounding  circumstances  ;  that  this  indus¬ 
trious  sower  scattered  the  seed  of  his  fruitful  thoughts 
only  where  he  found  a  soil,  at  least  scantily  prepared. 
For  although  it  was  to  him  a  matter  of  indifference  that 
many  full  kernels  fell  by  the  wayside  and  among  thorns, 
yet  he  was  not  one  who,  knowingly,  would  sow  upon 
stony  ground,  where  his  thoughts  could  find  no  depth 
of  earth  to  take  root. 

We  have  seen  that  Lessing  recognized  "  rights  of  sub¬ 
jects  ;  ”  and  we  know  that  he  was  not  more  inclined  to 
indulge  in  illusions-  concerning  the  servility  and  arbi¬ 
trariness  which  then  prevailed  even  in  the  best  governed 
German  states  than  concerning  the  melancholy  dismem¬ 
berment  of  Germany,  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  not 
be  called,  either  morally  or  politically,  a  nation  —  still 
less  so  as  regards  national  economy  ;  and  in  this  respect 
we  have  already  heard  him  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  the  unity  of  Germany,  even  if  it  could  be  realized 
at  first  only  "under  one  sovereign.”  When,  in  a 
French  work*  which  appeared  in  1761,  he  found  the 


*  Testament  politique  du  Due  de  Belleiste,  by  Chevrier. 
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political  condition  of  Germany  depicted  in  the  darkest 
colors,  and  all  German  subjects  characterized  as  serfs, 
"whom  their  lords  could  oppress  as  they  pleased,”  he 
wrote  in  his  literary  diary  (as  his  collectanea  may  well 
be  called)  these  mournful  words:  "If  the  author  is 
speaking  of  what  occurs  at  present,  he  is  not  far  from 
right.”  However,  he  adds,  this  was  by  no  means  the 
original  constitution  of  the  German  state.  The  short 
article  which  Guhrauer  first  communicated  from  the 
original  manuscript  of  Lessing’s  collectanea  *  bears  the 
significant  title  "  German  Freedom,”  and  was  probably 
written  during  the  period  of  Lessing’s  life  at  Breslau. 
He  proves  that  absolutism  has  gradually  annihilated  the 
true  constitution  of  Germany,  the  historically  confirmed 
liberties  and  prerogatives  of  the  German  people.  The 
article  is,  in  more  than  one  respect,  characteristic  of  the 
temper  of  the  time,  as  well  as  of  Lessing’s  own  relation 
to  its  slavish  spirit.  But  we  will  let  him  speak  for  him¬ 
self.  After  he  has  called  to  mind  (by  a  passage  from 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  publicist  of  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  J.  P.  von  Ludewig)  the  former 
rights  of  the  legislative  bodies,  and  the  significance  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Diet,  he  continues  : 

"  It  is  a  settled  fact  that  in  the  oldest  times  of  which 
Tacitus  writes,  the  kings  and  dukes  of  the  Germans 
were  not  permitted  to  undertake  any  important  matter 
without  consultation  of  the  people.  It  is  just  as  well 
established  that  in  later  times  the  states  were  conferred 
with  in  all  important  affairs  of  government,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  taxes  were  to  be  imposed,  or  wars  declared. 

*  In  the  “  Lessingiana.”  See  Blatter  far  Liter.  Unterhaltung,  for  1843, 
p.  986. 
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Strube,  in  his  treatise  on  the  states,  has  proved  and 
supported  this  assertion,  by  documents,  as  regards  nearly 
all  the  provinces  of  Germany.  The  historical  part  of 
this  treatise  is  excellent,  but  the  political  and  pragmati¬ 
cal  portions  are  so  much  the  more  slavish  and  -bad. 
For  why  should  not  all  the  rights  be  granted  nowadays  to 
the  states  with  which  they  were  provided  three  or  four 
centuries  ago?  Truly  the  constitution  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  changed  very  much  within  three  or  four 
hundred  years,  and  it  is  nowhere  customary  at  present 
to  bring  all  affairs  of  moment  before  the  states.  But 
if  this  is  so,  ought  it  to  be  so?  Should  we  not,  at 
least  in  our  writings,  protest  unceasingly  against  these 
illegal  changes,  instead  of  justifying  the  violence  of  the 
great  by  flattering  forbearance  and  apology  ?  ” 

And  Lessing  knew,  as  well  as  Macaulay,  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  German  people  lost  its  ancient  freedom, 
and  that  the  rights  of  the  legislative  councils  were  dis¬ 
regarded  and  set  aside.  The  possibility  of  rebelling 
against  illegal  oppression,  and  fear,  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  lest  subjects  injured  in  their  rights  should 
rebel,  are,  and  always  were,  the  protection  of  freedom 
and  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  check 
of  ambition  and  tyranny.  "Both  are  set  aside,”  con¬ 
tinues  Lessing,  "  since  nearly  everywhere  mercenary 
soldiers  are  maintained,  who  are  under  the  control  of 
the  sovereign  alone.  Decrees  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
provincial  councils  require  in  part  the  maintenance  of 
such  troops  ;  consequently  the  chamber  of  deputies  can¬ 
not  refuse  to  allow  it.  In  many  lands,  moreover,  this 
has  not  been  enough  ;  and  the  councils  have  consented 
to  a  far  greater  military  organization.  Thereby  the 
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heavy  burden  of  through-marches  andwinter-quarterings, 
by  which  the  troops  of  the  emperor  and  of  other  war¬ 
ring  powers  were  wont  to  exhaust  the  unarmed  classes, 
is  alleviated.  The  most  powerful  nobles  also  have  been 
induced  to  give  their  consent  to  this  system,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  continued  exemption  from  taxation,  as  in 
ancient  times,  and  of  receiving  civil  and  military  offices 
for  themselves  and  their  adherents.  Finally,  the  di¬ 
minished  power  of  the  emperor  has  contributed  greatly 
to  lessen  the  importance  of  the  German  states.  To 
assert  ancient  rights  by  force  was,  as  already  proved, 
not  feasible ;  nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  to  seek 
judicial  relief.  This  has  also  been  frequently  granted 
to  subjects  against  the  weaker  states  of  the  empire, 
but  never  against  the  more  powerful  ones. 

"But  are  not  all  these  causes  themselves  abuses,  or 
evil  results  of  an  otherwise  good  arrangement?  And 
is  it  not  true  here,  also,  that  no  abuse  can  become  right 
use,  though  upheld  by  never  so  long  exercise?” 

After  these  utterances,  which  seem  almost  a  century 
in  advance  of  their  time,  and  the  substance  of  which 
was  taken  in  Germany,  several  generations  later,  as  the 
point  of  departure  of  the  great  struggle  against  abso¬ 
lutism,  can  any  one  doubt  for  a  moment  what  stand¬ 
point  Lessing  would  have  occupied,  and  what  influence 
he  would  have  exerted,  if  fate  had  granted  him  foot¬ 
hold  and  motive  for  a  political  combat,  in  the  same 
manner  as  she  offered  both  for  his  literary,  human¬ 
itarian,  and  theological  efforts  at  reform? 

That  in  this  fragmentary  vestige  of  his  political  views 
he  appears  animated  by  the  same  historical  conservative 
spirit  which  guided  him  in  his  aesthetical  and  theological 
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labors  is  a  new  and  splendid  proof  of  the  unity  and 
symmetry  of  his  whole  being. 

But  together  with  this  conservatism,  which  induced 
him,  for  the  sake  of  practical  efficiency,  to  cling  to  the 
conditions  of  historical  data,  and  keep  ever  in  sight 
the  significance  of  actual  facts,  he  was  thoroughly  per¬ 
meated  by  a  theoretical  radicalism,  which,  because  it 
was  free  from  all  fanaticism  and  self-delusion  as  to  the 
immediate  consequences  of  all  ideal  endeavor,  served 
as  pre-supposition  and  base  of  operations  for  his  refor¬ 
matory  efforts ;  and  which,  by  the  elevating  prospect 
of  the  infiniteness  of  the  striving  and  of  the  aim,  im¬ 
parted  to  him  that  thoughtful  enthusiasm  whose  clear 
eye  beams  forth  upon  us  out  of  all  his  writings.  This 
theoretical  radicalism,  which  was  as  far  from  the  frivol¬ 
ity  of  petty  self-conceit  as  from  the  impatience  of  the 
fanatic,  "who  would  like  to  see  ripen  in  his  brief  exist¬ 
ence  that  for  which  nature  requires  thousands  of  years,” 
is  fully  displayed  in  his  socio-political  speculations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  "Conversations  for  Freemasons.”  Neither 
Charles  Voigt  nor  Prudhon  have  any  right  to  boast  of 
having  discovered  the  modern  gospel  of  "  anarchy,”  the 
dreaded  doctrine  of  the  abolition  of  civil  society,  and 
the  prevalence  of  order  and  freedom  without  govern¬ 
ment. 

We  find  this  doctrine  clearly  evolved  as  a  theoretical 
consequence  in  Lessing’s  dialogue,  together  with  the 
»  illustration  drawn  by  Voigt  from  the  anarchical  proceed¬ 
ings  of  ants  and  bees ,  "  which  have  no  one  among  them 
to  rule  and  hold  them  together  ;  ”  from  the  contemplation 
of  which  Lessing’s  Falk,  in  the  first  conversation,  de¬ 
duces  the  conclusion,  "  Order,  therefore,  must  be  able 
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to  exist  even  without  government!”  To  which  Ernest 
answers,  "If  each  individual  knows  how  to  rule  him¬ 
self,  why  not?”  "But,”  inquires  Falk  further,  "is  it 
probable  that  men  will  ever  reach  such  a  point?” 

Ernest.  Well,  hardly  ! 

Falk.  Too  bad ! 

Ernest.  Yes,  indeed ! 

Thus  we  see  that  Lessing  treated  the  doctrine  of  the 
golden  age  of  anarchy,  that  is,  of  freedom  from  govern¬ 
ment,  as  an  ideal  dream,  as  a  "  pious  wish  ”  of  theo¬ 
retical  Utopianism.  But  the  "Well,  hardly!”  which 
these  two  friends  accompany,  in  unison,  with  a  sigh  of 
regret,  is  no  more  an  absolute  denial  of  the  possibility 
of  the  suggested  development  of  man,  than  a  discourage¬ 
ment  of  the  thinker  from  laboring  for  the  realization  of 
that  idea,  through  his  participation  in  the  education  of 
the  human  race ;  which  education  consists  in  nothing 
else  than  the  infinitely  progressive  capability  of  the 
individual  for  self-government.  Its  results  —  order 
and  freedom  without  the  external  coercion  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  law  —  are,  according  to  Lessing,  the  ideal 
aim  of  all  forms  of  human  association  in  state  and 
society;  unattainable,  it  is  true,  in  their  perfection,  but 
yet  always  more  nearly  approachable. 

But  these  forms  are  means,  not  end.  "Men,”  says 
Falk,  "  are  not  made  for  the  state,  as  some  appear  to 
believe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  state  and  civil  society 
exist  for  men.  Men  are  united  ha  states,  in  order  that 
through  this  union  each  individual  man  may  be  able  to 
enjoy,  all  the  better  and  more  safely,  his  portion  of 
happiness.  The  sum  total  of  the  individual  happiness 
of  all  members  is  the  happiness  of  the  state.  Besides 
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this,  there  is  none.  Every  other  happiness  by  means  of 
which  individual  members  suffer,  and  are  obliged  to 
suffer  never  so  little,  is  the  cloak  of  tyranny  —  nothing 
more  !  ” 

Ernest  "would  not  like  to  say  that  so  loud,  because 
a  truth  which  every  one  judges  from  his  own  position 
maybe  easily  abused  ;  ”  and  Falk-Lessing  agrees  with 
him.  For  there  are,  indeed,  he  says,  esoteric  truths 
which  the  sage  who  recognizes  them  had  better  keep 
secret,  and  which,  because  he  had  better  keep  them 
secret,  he  "cannot  express  at  all.”  This  maxim,  to 
which  theoretical  fanatics  of  all  ages  may  well  give 
heed,  —  unless  they  prefer  to  accuse  of  cowardice  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  —  embodies  at  the  same  time  the 
justification  of  secrecy  among  the  freemasons ;  that  is, 
the  members  of  that  ideal,  universal  brotherhood  to 
which,  according  to  Lessing  in  these  Conversations,  the 
essence  and  fundamental  thought  of  actual  freemasonry 
correspond.  If,  therefore,  states,  state  constitutions, 
and  civil  society  are  only  means  to  human  happiness, 
and  entirely  of  human  invention,  yet  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  that,  in  the  order  of  nature,  man  must  very 
soon  have  hit  upon  this  invention.  From  this  fact 
"  some  have  inferred  [Lessing  is  here  thinking  of  Aris¬ 
totle]  that  civil  society  is  the  purpose  of  nature.  Be¬ 
cause  everything,  our  passions  and  our  necessities,  all 
lead  to  this  result,  therefore  it  is  the  ultimate  aim  of 
nature.  Such  is  their  conclusion.  As  if  nature  could 
have  had  in  view  the  happiness  of  an  abstract  concep¬ 
tion,  such  as  state,  fatherland,  and  the  like,  rather  than 
the  happiness  of  each  individual  being  !  Moreover,  pre¬ 
cisely  because  state  constitutions  are  means  of  merely 
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human  invention,  they  partake  of  the  universal  char¬ 
acter  of  such  inventions ;  they  are  not  infallible ;  they 
frequently  do  not  correspond  to  their  purpose,  but  even 
effect  its  very  contrary;  just  as  navigation  and  ships 
are  means  of  reaching  distant  lands,  and  yet  become 
the  cause  why  many  men  never  get  there.” 

The  best  conceivable  form  of  government  cannot 
be  excepted  from  this  fate  ;  and  even  if  such  a  govern¬ 
ment  were  universal  on  the  earth,  there  must  necessarily 
"  arise  out  of  it  things  which  are  highly  injurious  to 
human  happiness,  and  of  which  man,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  would  have  known  nothing.”  For,  by  this 
universally  prevalent  best  form  of  government,  neither 
the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  several  separate  states, 
nor  the  differences  of  nationalities  and  the  variety  of 
interests  attaching  to  both,  with  their  reflex  influence 
upon  individuals,  nor  the  diversities  of  necessities  and 
gratifications,  habits  and  customs,  systems  of  morals 
and  religions,  wrould  be  abolished.  In  a  word,  "the 
means  which  unite  men  in  order  to  insure  their  happi¬ 
ness  by  union,  at  the  same  time  separate  men.”  And 
this  division  of  men,  by  government  and  civil  society, 
into  different  states,  nations,  and  confessions,  is  contin¬ 
ued,  as  it  were,  infinitely,  within  the  several  unions. 

No  state,  however  perfect,  is  conceivable  without 
diversity  of  classes,  accompanied  with  differences  in 
property  and  in  the  right  to  participate  in  law-making. 
Here  we  find  already  in  Lessing  that  unanswerable 
refutation  of  communism  in  these  words  :  "  Although 
at  the  beginning  all  property  were  divided  equally 
among  the  citizens,  yet  this  equal  distribution  cannot 
endure  even  two  generations.  One  will  make  a  better 
17  * 
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use  of  his  property  than  another.  One  will  have  to 
divide  his  worse-used  property  among  more  descendants 
than  another.  There  will,  therefore,  be  poorer  and 
richer  members.”  And  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  out 
of  these  inequalities  among  men  numberless  evils  arise 
in  the  world.  But,  instead  of  deducing,  as  an  inference 
from  these  principles,  Rousseau’s  condemnation  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  civil  society,  and  wishing  "  that  the  idea 
of  uniting  themselves  into  states  had  never  occurred  to 
men,”  Lessing,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  its  defects,  this  union  is  their  greatest 
happiness.  "If  civil  society,”  he  says  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  from,  "possessed  only  this  advantage, 
that  in  it  alone  can  the  human  reason  be  cultivated,  I 
would  still  bless  it,  even  though  it  were  attended  with 
far  greater  evils  than  now  exist.”  It  is  the  necessary 
fire,  not  to  be  enjoyed  without  smoke.  But  because 
the  smoke  is  inevitable,  it  is  none  the  less  an  evil, 
which  human  invention  is  expected  to  remedy  ;  not  by 
extinguishing  the  fire,  but  by  erecting  a  chimney.  So, 
too,  if  men  could  not  be  united  in  states  otherwise  than 
by  those  divisions,  does  it  follow  that  the  divisions 
themselves  are  necessarily  good  and  sacred?  Is  it, 
therefore,  forbidden  to  lay  hand  on  them  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  their  inordinate  extension,  and  of 
rendering  their  consequences  as  harmless  as  possible? 
Certainly  not.  But  this  object  cannot  be  attained  by 
civil  laws,  for  these  are  confined  within  territorial 
limits ;  while  the  evils  to  be  remedied  lie  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  each  and  every  state.  There  remains, 
therefore,  the  necessity  that  the  wisest  and  best  men  in 
each  government  should  devote  themselves  to  this  task, 
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and  labor,  not  for  the  impossible  absolute  abolition,  but 
for  the  possible  alleviation,  of  whatever  oppressive  and 
injurious  elements  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  state  and  society ;  that  men  who  are  above 
the  prejudices  of  nationality,  and  know  where  patriotism 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  should  strive  to  do  away  with 
such  provincial  prejudices ;  that  men  who  are  not  in 
thraldom  to  an  hereditary  religion,  who  do  not  believe 
that  the  catechism  of  their  childhood  and  the  creed  of 
theh  riper  years  are  the  only  vehicles  of  truth,  should 
mitigate  the  prejudices  of  religious  exclusiveness  and 
intolerance  ;  and,  finally,  that  men  who  are  not  dazzled 
by  social  distinction,  nor  offended  by  social  lowliness, 
should  aim  at  equalizing  the  differences  of  rank,  or  ren¬ 
dering  them  less  oppressive.  In  all  these  respects, 
"  much  can  yet  be  done  of  which  our  shrewd  statesmen 
do  not  even  dream,”  especially  if  such  men  do  not 
dissipate  their  energies  in  isolation,  but  fraternize  in 
voluntary  association  for  such  purposes. 

Lessing  viewed  freemasonry  as  such  a  brotherhood, 
which  ”  would  be  able  to  work  out  this  problem  as  far 
as  it  is  capable  of  solution ;  ”  he  regarded  the  free¬ 
masons  as  persons  "  who  have  voluntarily  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  counteract  the  inevitable  evils  of  the 
state  ;  ”  that  is,  of  each  state  and  every  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  not  of  any  particular  one  ;  and  it  was  melancholy 
enough  that,  on  account  of  these  sentiments,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  actual  freemasons  declared  him  to  be  a  fanatic, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  such  as  Herder, 
Hamann,  Campe,  and  Claudius,  scarcely  one  of  them 
even  understood  him  in  the  great  and  sublime  purpose 
which  he  attributed  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
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was  not  misunderstood  by  any  of  those  who  attached 
their  interest  to  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of 
those  "  partition  walls  and  gulfs,”  the  gradual  diminish¬ 
ing  and  filling  up  of  which  were  set  forth  in  Lessing’s 
doctrine  as  the  desirable  prospect  and  highest  mission 
of  freemasonry.  In  vain  did  he  declare  that  in  this 
matter  he  had  carefully  avoided  the  province  of  politics 
proper,  and  had  limited  his  efforts  to  the  realm  of  the 
universally  humane ;  in  vain  did  he  repeatedly  and 
emphatically  affirm  that  he  had  reference  to  the  evils  of 
the  state  in  general,  and  not  of  any  particular  state ; 
and  that  it  was  "not  the  unavoidable  evils  which,  a 
certain  form  of  government  being  assumed,  now  flow 
necessarily  from  that  assumed  form  of  government,” 
which  he  wished  to  see  counteracted.  "With  these,” 
he  continues,  "the  freemason  never  has  anything 
to  do,  at  least  not  as  a  freemason.  The  mitiga¬ 
tion  and  healing  of  these  he  leaves  to  the  citizen,  who 
may  meddle  with  them  at  his  own  peril,  and  according  to 
his  own  degree  of  insight  and  courage  ;  ”  and  who,  we 
add,  in  many  cases  must  meddle  with  them  ha  order 
to  render  the  efficiency  of  the  ideal  freemasomy  even 
possible,  and  to  establish  a  constitution  in  which  it 
shall,  at  least,  not  be  regarded  as  a  crime  to  be  active 
in  the  spirit  of  Lessing’s  freemasonry.  Surely  Duke 
Ferdinand  had  good  reason  for  prohibiting  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  these  "  Conversations  ;  ”  in  our  day  he  would 
have  forbidden  them  out  and  out. 

Meanwhile,  Lessing  might  console  himself  with  the 
certainty  that  his  prince  scented  revolutionary  ideas  in 
the  work,  as  also  that  the  actual  freemasomy  to  which  he 
held  up  the  mirror,  did  not  recognize  its  image  therein. 
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The  freemasonry  which  Lessing  meant  is  as  old  as 
civil  society.  "  Both  could  not  but  originate  together, 
unless,  indeed,  the  latter  itself  may  be  an  offshoot  of 
the  former.  It  was  always  the  sign  of  a  sound  form  of 
government  when  freemasonry  thrived  beside  it ;  as  it 
is  still  the  infallible  mark  of  a  weak  and  timid  govern¬ 
ment  to  refuse  to  tolerate  publicly  what  it  must  tolerate 
in  private,  whether  it  will  or  not ;  for  freemasonry  rests 
not  upon  external  associations,  which  so  easily  degenerate 
into  civil  arrangements,  but  upon  the  feeling  of  spirits 
sympathizing  in  common,  which  no  one  can  command.” 

This  production  of  Lessing  also  remained  a  fragment. 
Death  overtook  him  before  he  was  able  to  develop  fur¬ 
ther  the  hints  thus  given ;  before  he  was  able  to  use  the 
scaffolding  left  standing  for  the  further  building  up  of 
his  magnificent  intellectual  edifice. 

Lessing  was  certainly  not  a  political  revolutionist. 
He  wished  not  even  "  to  make  perceptible  the  evils  of 
the  state  to  those  who  have  as  yet  no  sense  of  them,” 
and  he  realized  "  that  the  deeper  study  of  these  evils, 
and  the  mature  comparison  of  their  influences,  would 
disclose  to  the  inquirer  things  which,  in  melancholy 
moods,  seem  to  be  the  most  disheartening  and  inexpli¬ 
cable  objections  against  Providence  and  virtue.” 

At  the  time  when  Lessing  was  writing  these  Conver¬ 
sations,  the  great  battle  of  freedom  was  being  fought  in 
America,  which  was  to  form  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  world ;  and  he  saw  marching  off  under  his  eyes 
those  German  sons  of  the  soil  whom  Germany’s  princes, 
his  own  duke  among  the  rest,  had  sold  *  to  the  English, 
in  order  to  help  subjugate  freedom  in  the  New  World. 

*  “  Like  cattle,”  was  Frederic  the  Great’s  indignant  expression  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  these  transactions. 
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The  American  cause  was  not  without  sympathizers 
among  the  champions  of  humanity  in  Germany ;  and 
the  freemasonry  of  those  days  counted  very  many  mem¬ 
bers  who,  according  to  Lessing’s  expression,  made  it 
their  mission  "  to  fight  in  Europe  for  the  Americans  ;  ” 
and  others  who  in  all  earnestness  regarded  Congress  as 
a  lodge  whose  members  purposed  to  establish  the  realm 
of  freemasonry  by  force  of  arms.  The  former  idea  did 
not  seem  to  Lessing  altogether  unreasonable,  but  he 
declared  himself  emphatically  against  the  latter  whim. 

The  freemason,  in  his  sense  of  the  term,  builds  no 
hopes  upon  overthrow,  violence,  and  revolution.  "  He 
awaits  quietly  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  allows  the 
lights  to  burn  as  long  as  they  will  and  can.  To  extin¬ 
guish  the  lights,  and  after  they  are  extinguished  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  stumps  must  be  relighted,  or  other  lights 
brought  in,  is  not  the  business  of  the  freemasons. 
What  costs  blood  is  certainly  not  worth  blood.” 

As  Lessing,  for  himself,  turns  away  from  all  violent 
revolutions  as  means  for  the  realization  of  the  great 
ideals  of  mankind,  and  puts  his  hope  entirely  in  the 
progressive  power  of  intelligence  and  the  victorious 
energy  of  mind,  so  also  freemasonry,  as  it  then  existed 
in  the  lodges,  seemed  to  him  not  at  all  adapted  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  mission  which,  in  his  paper,  he  assigns 
to  an  ideal  freemasonry.  He  is  even  of  the  opinion 
that  it  has  already  changed  into  the  opposite  of  the  idea 
which  constitutes  its  real  nature,  and  that  the  whole 
present  scheme  for  the  realization  of  that  idea  ap¬ 
proaches  its  destruction.*  That  Lessing  attached  the 
development  of  his  great  plan  for  the  culture  of  human- 


*  Compare  the  history  of  the  three  French  revolutions. 
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ity  to  freemasonry,  was  the  result  of  the  influences  of 
his  time ;  since  at  that  period  the  associations  of  lodges 
were  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity  and  power.  But 
his  prophecy,  which  saw  in  that  very  fact  the  beginnin 
of  the  end,  has  become  true,  and  the  time  has  Ion 
since  arrived  in  which,  to  use  his  own  expression,  one 
"  can  be  a  freemason  without  being  called  a  freemason.” 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


lessing’s  republicanism. 


WE  have  elsewhere  *  styled  Lessing  a  republican ; 

and  we  must  maintain  this  appellation  against 
the  misapprehension  of  Guhrauer,  who  imagined  that 
thereby  was  meant  a  directly  expressed  predilection  for 
a  definite  form  of  government.  Such  a  declaration  is 
indeed  nowhere  found  in  Lessing,  and  this  is  not  what 
is  implied  in  that  title.  Nevertheless,  Lessing  was  a 
republican ;  the  first,  and  likewise  the  last,  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  had  even  to  this  day  —  a  theoretical  one,  of 
course,  in  so  far  as  he  strove  after  no  immediate  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  as,  in  general,  he  did  not  associate  the  welfare  of 
mankind  with  fixed  and  definite  political  forms  ;  but  in 
his  maxims  and  views,  in  his  free  manliness,  his  im¬ 
movable  courage  and  independent  course  of  life,  his 
aversion  to  courts  and  courtly  characters,  his  contempt 
for  all  mock  honors  of  titles  and  orders,  and  in  his 
strong  feeling  of  equality,  which  conceded  to  a  king  the 
right  "  to  rule  over  him  and  be  mightier  than  he,  but 
not  to  fancy  himself  better,”  he  was  a  very  practical 
republican  indeed. 

Even  the  consciousness  of  being  ruled  he  diminished 
for  himself  personally  to  the  extreme  degree,  through 
the  blissful  unsteadiness  of  his  career.  Independence 


*  Weimar  und  Jena,  II.  304. 
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of  external  position  was  his  constant  aim,  because  it  was 
to  him  the  basis  for  freedom  of  mind ;  and  if  there  had 
still  existed,  for  a  Protestant,  learned  cloisters  (the 
abolition  of  which  he  sometimes  earnestly  lamented), 
he  would  have  had  no  hesitation  to  seek,  for  a  time,  in 
such  a  one,  independence  and  retirement  for  his  studies. 
His  intense  aversion  to  office  he  shared  with  Spinoza, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  remained  in  private  life  all  his 
days,  and  declined  an  honorable  call  to  the  University 
of  Heidelberg.  Lessing  resisted  long,  almost  to  the 
verge  of  old  age,  before  he  was  constrained,  less  by 
force  of  circumstances  than  through  the  influence  of  all- 
powerful  love,  to  enter  the  service  of  a  prince  and 
renounce  the  old  free  life  of  "the  bird  upon  the  roof.” 
And  when  he  did  this,  the  position  which  he  accepted 
was  one  that  removed  him  to  the  extremest  rim  of  the 
great  circle  of  princely  subordination,  where,  at  least 
so  far  as  official  business  was  concerned,  he  was  left  at 
perfect  liberty.  What  he  thought  of  princes  and  courts 
we  have  repeatedly  seen  in  the  course  of  his  life.  He 
said  in  the  Dramaturgy,  with  republican  severity,  that 
"  the  reverence  required  by  magnates,  the  etiquette,  the 
ceremonials,  and  all  the  legerdemain  by  which  the 
majority  of  men  are  to  be  persuaded  that  there  is  a 
minority  made  of  better  stuff,”  was  an  abomination  to 
his  soul ;  and  when  afterwards  he  himself  was  obliged 
to  play  a  part  in  these  "juggleries,”  and  "make  bows 
and  compliments,”  he  went  to  court  (so  he  wrote  to  his 
betrothed)  "as  though  he  were  cudgelled  to  it.”  He 
was  strongly  inclined  to  see  in  princes  and  magnates 
"  tigers  and  foxes  and  if  he  so  far  overcame  himself  as 
to  let  them  pass  for  men,  like  others,  it  was  an  act 
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self-conquest  which  moved  him  to  apply  to  them  the 
beautiful  words  of  his  old  companion  Gleim,  "  The  seer 
of  God  is  a  friend  of  man.” 

ITe  had  been  scarcely  a  year  in  the  prince’s  service 
when  he  wrote  to  Wieland  on  the  occasion  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  that  poet  to  the  court  of  Weimar,  that  he 
only  wished  Wieland  might  fare  as  -well  by  the  change 
as  the  prince  for  whose  education  he  had  been  called  ! 

Especially  noteworthy  is,  finally,  a  remark  of  Les¬ 
sing  on  royalty,  which  is  hidden  in  a  place  where  one 
would  least  expect  to  find  it,  namely,  in  his  annotations 
to  the  Roman  fabulist  Pha-drus.  Every  one  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  this  poet’s  fable  of  the  frogs,  who  complained 
to  Jupiter  that  they  had  received  a  log  as  king,  and 
thereupon  obtained,  as  punishment,  a  serpent  in  its  stead. 
Lessing  observes  here,  that,  according  to  the  Roman 
poet,  the  moral  of  this  fable  is  only  the  maxim  that  of 
two  evils  one  must  choose  the  least.  "  But,”  he  adds, 
"  in  the  Grecian  version  of  the  fable  lie  two  far  greater 
and  bolder  truths:  in  the  first  place,  the  folly  in  gen¬ 
eral —  the  Greek  calls  it  honest  stupidity,  well-meaning 
simplicity —  of  wishing  to  have  a  king ;  and,  secondly, 
the  folly  of  not  being  contented  with  a  sleepy,  sluggish, 
king,  but  desiring  to  have  a  powerful  and  designing 
man  upon  the  throne.”  The  French,  and  Europe  of 
to-day,  need  not  seek  long  in  order  to  find  realized,  in  a 
shining  example,  the  moral  of  the  fable,  according  to 
Lessing’s  conception  of  the  two  "  great  and  bold 
truths  ”  contained  in  it. 

The  man  who  possessed  such  a  consciousness  in  a 
land  ruled  by  hundreds  of  absolute  princes,  and  among 
a  people  accustomed  to  submissive  devotion,  may  well 
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be  called  a  republican.  And  in  this  sense  Lessing’s 
whole  feeling  was  republican.  He  feels  unconstrained 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  king  of  his  time, 
legal  ding  himself  as  his  equal;  and  that,  too,  not  only, 
as  the  theologians  say,  "  before  God,”  but  also  before, 
his  own  consciousness.  It  was  especially  this  indepen¬ 
dence  ot  character  which  was  so  distinguishing  a  trait, 
and  which  he  was  never  able  to  disguise,  even  in  his 
relations  to  his  own  sovereign,  that  inspired  Duke  Fer¬ 
dinand  (as  his  biographer  Pockels  admits)  with  that 
secret  aversion  to  Lessing,  which  he  took  care  to  con¬ 
ceal  under  forms  of  friendship.  Mendelssohn  also  said 
of  Lessing  that  he  was  "not  fitted  to  associate  with 
magnates.  In  fact,  there  was  in  him  no  fibre  of 
Goethe’s  submissiveness  ;  and  he  is  also  in  spirit  the 
citizen  and  republican  among  the  German  classics,  as 
Goethe  is  the  representative  aristocrat  and  monarchist. 
M  e  have  seen  what  revolutionary  ideas  shine  out  in 
Minna  von  Barnhelm  and  Emilia  Galotti — those  poetic 
works  which  bear  upon  their  front,  although  not  writ¬ 
ten  visibly,  the  motto  of  Schiller’s  Kobbers,  In  ty~ 
rannosl 

It  is  comprehensible  why  Lessing  gave  up  the  plan 
of  a  "  Masaniello,”  in  whom  he  had  recognized  a  gen¬ 
uine  tragic  hero,  and  why  he  left  unfinished  the  "  Spar- 
tacus,”  which  he  had  sketched  in  his  youth,  and 
again  attempted  to  continue  in  the  year  1776.  The 
material  of  this  his  "  anti-tyrannic  tragedy,”  as  he 
himself  styled  it,  was  too  seductive  for  that  time,  when 
the  rising  curtain  of  thunder  clouds,  behind  which  was 
to  be  enacted  the  great  drama  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion, —  that  wild  conflict  of  mutinous  slaves  against 
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feudal  lords ,  —  had  already  begun  to  render  the  atmos¬ 
phere  sultry.  But  the  choice  of  this  subject  is  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  no  one  can  read  the  fragments  without 
interest.  Spartacus,  the  avenging  genius  of  the  most 
degraded  class  of  men  which  the  civilization  of  the 
west  has  seen,  says,  in  conclusion,  to  the  Roman 
consul, 

“  Should  not  that  freedom  be  renounced  by  man 
Which  makes  his  fellow-men  to  be  his  slaves  ?  ” 

The  consul  gives  to  this  question  only  the  scoffing 
answer,  — 

“  So  thou  art  turned  philosopher,  O  Spartacus !  ” 

So  scornfully  has  the  armed  privilege  of  tyranny 
always  responded  to  the  arguments  offered  by  the 
advocates  of  oppressed  humanity.  Lessing’s  chief  of 
insurgent  gladiators  feels  in  his  inmost  soul  the  poison 
of  this  scorn,  which  regards  human  rights  as  only 
philosophers’  dreams  :  — 

“  What  means  that  ‘  thou  art  turned  philosopher  ’  ? 

Yet  I  remember,  ye  have  banished  human  reason 
To  the  learned  schools,  that  ye  might  make  it  ludicrous. 

But  thou  will’st  not  that  I  philosophize. 

Philosophize !  It  makes  me  laugh :  well,  then, 

We'll  fight!” 

"  If  thou  will’st  that  I  should  not  philosophize,  then 
we  will  fight !  ”  Such  also  will  be  the  end  of  the  song 
in  the  strife  between  the  Spartacus  and  the  consul  of 
the  future.  If  Lessing,  in  "  Spartacus,”  wherein  he 
represented  the  freedom  and  rights  of  man  against  the 
inhumanity  of  slavery,  saw  no  other  issue  to  the  con- 
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flict  than  violence  and  the  sword, — since  chains  are  not 
to  be  broken  by  humanitarian  reasonings,  —  he  cele¬ 
brated,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  tragedy  of  "Henzi,” 
(tlie  first  tragedy  of  common  life,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term) ,  the  freedom  of  the  citizen,  which  can  he 
oppressed  and  destroyed  as  well,  and  in  Lessing’s 
opinion  even  more  thoroughly,  by  a  republican  aris¬ 
tocracy  than  by  an  absolute  monarchy.  Democratic 
freedom,  according  to  Aristotle’s  definition,  which  Les¬ 
sing  selected  as  a  motto  for  his  tragedy,  is  comprised  in 
the  two  principles ,  "  that  in  respect  to  government  all 
citizens  alternately  rule  as  well  as  obey ;  and  that 
each  one  can  live  as  he  wishes.”  *  These  definitions 
of  the  old  Greek  poet,  whom  Lessing  esteemed  as  a 
political  philosopher  not  less  than  as  an  assthetician, 
form  the  key-note  of  his  political  drama.  Samuel 
Henzi  was  a  contemporary  of  Lessing ;  a  noble,  liber¬ 
ally  cultivated  Swiss  citizen  of  Berne,  who  in  1749 
expiated  upon  the  scaffold  his  attempt  to  free  that 
repub  he  from  the  tyranny  of  the  patrician  council. 
The  bold  Lessing  dared  to  do  what  none  before  him 
had  undertaken  —  to  treat  dramatically  a  contemporary 
historical  event.  The  Bernese  aristocratical  govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  mere  rumor  that  in  Germany  a  tragedy 
was  in  process  of  composition,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  bring  their  political  murder  on  the  stage,  prohibited 
it  in  advance.  On  this  account  Lessing  devoted  him¬ 
self  all  the  more  earnestly  to  the  work.  The  tragic 
fate  of  a  true  patriot  and  republican  had  affected  him 
most  deeply.  He  shows  such  a  character  in  Henzi, 
who,  innocent  of  any  selfish  purpose,  has  no  other  aim 

*  iE,?.evOtptug  St  'iv  fxtv  to  Iv  n  tod  apiccodai  teal  ap^tiv.  sv  St  to  $rjv  wg  fiobXtTai 
rig.  —  Arist.  Folit.  VI.  Op.  i.  §  6.  Ed.  Stahr. 
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than  freedom  for  all ;  a  citizen  who  will  proceed  to  use 
force  only  in  the  extremest  case,  because  "the  stain  of 
burgher’s  blood  no  sword  can  bear  with  honor,”  and 
who  has  no  deeper  wish  than  that  the  despotic  council 
of  Berne  may  yet  accept  reason  even  in  the  latest  hour, 
and  lighten  "the  yoke  of  the  people,”  — 

“  And  thus  receive  the  glory  which  kings  can  never  own, 

Of  ruling  a  free  people  through  its  free  choice  alone. 

This  makes  the  ruler  noble  —  not  arrogated  right. 

Nor  multitudes  of  subjects,  debased  by  slavery’s  blight!” 

This  republican,  who  cannot  comprehend 

“ .  .  .  .  how  they  can  happy  be 

Who  thus  usurp  God’s  power  and  majesty,”  — 

this  Henzi,  — is  Lessing  himself,  the  theoretical  repub¬ 
lican,  who  composed  that  tragedy  almost  three  genera¬ 
tions  before  the  fundamental  political  idea  which  it 
contains  took  root  in  his  nation.  With  Lessing,  the 
practical  republican,  the  man  of  liberal  thought  in 
Germany,  surrounded  by  absolute  governments  and 
despotic  rulers,  we  have  become  acquainted  in  the 
Tellheim  of  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  It  is  in  the  latter 
piece,  also,  that  he  defines  the  idea  and  significance  of 
"  fatherland  ”  by  the  thought  that  the  fatherland  alone 
has  a  right  to  the  blood  of  its  citizens  ;  and  the  melan¬ 
choly  self-accusation  of  Tellheim,  "How  came  the 
Moor  in  the  Venetian  service?  Had  the  Moor  no 
fatherland?  Why  did  he  hire  his  arm  and  his  blood 
to  a  foreign  state?”  was  pregnant  with  meaning  for 
that  time  of  mercenary  soldiery  and  adventurous  jour¬ 
neymen  of  war. 
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But  Lessing,  the  political  thinker,  went  much  far¬ 
ther.  In  the  quiet  of  his  study  he  pursued  to  its 
extreme  consequences  the  tlieme  touched  upon  in 
Minna  von  Barnhelm.  His  keen  eye  glanced  over 
the  world  around  him,  and  saw  in  it,  so  far  as  his 
gaze  extended,  the  absolute  state  and  the  absolute 
church  (no  matter  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic) ,  as 
the  two  great  factors  of  modern  society,  and  of  the 
despotism  ruling  therein  over  the  freedom  of  the  human 
mind.  He  selected  out  the  church,  in  order  to  direct  a 
blow  against  it,  and  composed  his  Nathan.  He  mod¬ 
estly  called  it  "vexing  the  priests,”  while  creating  a 
work  whose  fundamental  ideas  as  certainly  deserve  to 
become  the  property  of  all  mankind,  as  they  must, 
when  they  have  become  so,  abolish  of  themselves  the 
existence  of  every  prevailing  church,  and  of  every  ex¬ 
clusive,  supernatural,  dogmatic  creed,  and  also  every 
distinction  between  priests  and  laity.  As  early  as  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  Lessing  found  this  truth  symbol¬ 
ized  in  the  fate  of  Him  who  taught  that  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit.  "What 
proposition,”  he  exclaims,  "is  more  capable  of  unit¬ 
ing  all  hinds  of  religion  than  this  ?  But  it  was 
precisely  the  aversion  to  this  union  which  embittered 
priests  and  scribes  against  Him  !  ”  And  the  same  Les¬ 
sing  who  created  the  religious  Nathan,  bore  in  his 
mind  the  germs  of  a  political  Nathan,  directed  against 
the  absolute  state,  the  secular,  political  church.  He 
knew  full  well  that  there  exists  between  these  two 
powers  the  most  intimate  alliance,  the  closest  correla¬ 
tion.  "  To  enraged  priests,”  he  adds  to  the  above 
quoted  utterance,  "  a  Pilate  refuses  nothing  !  ”  Could 
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any  one  express  more  sharply  the  fact  that  priestcraft 
and  absolutism,  ecclesiastical  and  secular  despotism,  go 
hand  in  hand  ? 

We  have  seen  how  Lessing  attributed  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  constitution,  freedom,  and  political  rights  in 
Germany,  and  the  rise  of  absolute  monarchy  in  their 
stead,  to  the  organization  of  standing  armies  and  the 
creation  of  a  soldiery  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  alone  ;  by  which,  since  no  new  bulwarks  of  pub¬ 
lic  liberty  had  been  discovered,  all  ancient  parliamentary 
institutions  of  the  continental  states  of  Europe  were 
gradually  reduced  to  complete  nullity. 

Among  the  papers  in  Lessing’s  literary  remains  was 
found  a  sheet  on  which,  with  a  few  lapidary  strokes,  he 
had  sketched  the  outlines  of  a  political  Nathan,  with 
reference  to  this  fundamental  institution  of  secular  abso¬ 
lutism.  The  fragment,  which  has  two  exordiums  very 
similar  in  tone,  is  entitled  "  Conversation  on  Monks  and 
Soldiers.”  Two  speakers,  A  and  B,  converse  together, 
like  Ernest  and  Falk,  in  the  "Conversations  for  Free¬ 
masons.” 

"Is  it  not  enough  to  frighten  one,”  —  so  begins  the 
first  speaker,  —  "when  one  considers  that  we  have  more 
monks  than  soldiers?” 

It  is  as  though  this  question  were  addressed  to  Les¬ 
sing  by  one  of  the  Berlin  enlighteners  of  that  time, 
who  were  so  fierce  against  monasticism  and  Catholicism. 

B.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  are  more  soldiers  than 
monks  ? 

A.  No,  no  !  more  monks  than  soldiers. 

B.  Frighten?  Why  not  just  as  well  be  frightened  that 
there  are  far  more  soldiers  than  monks  ?  In  a  few  countries 
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of  Europe  your  estimate  may  be  right.  But  in  Europe  as  a 
whole  ?  When  the  farmer  sees  his  crops  devastated  by  slugs 
and  mice,  what  is  there  terrible  in  it  to  him?  That  there 
are  more  slugs  than  mice  ?  or  that  there  are  so  many  slugs 
or  mice  ? 

A.  I  don’t  understand  that. 

B.  Because  you  will  not  understand.  What,  then,  are 
soldiers  ? 

A.  Soldiers  are  protectors  of  the  state. 

B.  And  monks  are  protectors  of  the  church. 

A.  Fie  on  your  church  ! 

B.  Fie  on  your  state  ! 

A.  Are  you  dreaming?  The  state,  the  state  !  The  hap¬ 
piness  which  the  state  secures  to  each  individual  member  in 
this  life  ! 

B.  The  blessedness  which  the  church  promises  to  every 
man  after  this  life  ! 

A.  Promises  l 

B.  Blockhead ! 

In  these  few  lines,  cut  as  it  were  in  marble,  is  there 
not  hidden  a  political  Nathan,  and  also  a  height  of  po¬ 
litical  wisdom,  to  which  many  even  now,  a  century 
later,  look  up  with  dizzy  astonishment  ?  This  pregnant 
parallelism  between  monks  and  slugs  on  the  one  side, 
and  soldiers  and  mice  on  the  other,  —  both  devastating 
the  farmer’s  crops,  both  consuming  the  marrow  and 
muscle  of  society ;  monks  the  pillars  of  the  church, 
soldiers  the  pillars  of  the  state  ;  church  and  state  essen¬ 
tially  the  same ;  the  state  the  political  church,  the 
church  the  ecclesiastical  state  ;  "  the  happiness  which  the 
state  [the  state  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  we  know  it 
from  Schlosser]  secures  in  this  life  to  each  individual 
member,”  just  as  real  as  "the  blessedness  which  the 
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church  promises  to  every  man  after  this  life  !  ”  Lessing 
styles  him  a  "  blockhead  ”  who  does  not,  or  will  not 
perceive  this  ;  for  he  strongly  suspects  that  his  friend 
Mr.  A  feigns  to  be  more  stupid  than  he  really  is.  It  is 
also  allowable  in  his  name  to  repeat  this  epithet  for 
those  who,  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  him,  may  not 
yet  comprehend  what  he  meant. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


LESSINGS  DEATH 


HE  Education  of  the  Human  Race  was  Lessing’s 


_L  swan-song.  "  The  mild  sunset  glow,  which  neither 
wholly  concealed,  nor  wholly  revealed,  to  his  eye  the 
prospect  into  the  immeasurable  distance,”  was  also  the 
last  effulgence  of  his  own  life ;  his  lookout  from  the 
solitary  height  was  the  last  view  from  Pisgah  into  the 
land  of  promise ;  his  latest  word  was  the  touching  en¬ 
treaty  "  to  let  him  stand  and  gaze  where  he  stands  and 
gazes.”  And  thus  standing  at  the  goal  of  his  life,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  that  sunset  halo, — the  promise  of  a  new 
dawn  for  the  world,  a  cloudless  sunrise  for  humanity’s 
future, — his  image  appears  to  us,  and  will  remain  to 
challenge  the  reverent  admiration  of  succeeding  ages. 

But  we  must  descend  from  the  radiant  eminence  into 
the  gloom  and  darkness  of  actuality,  in  order  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  weary  champion  through  the  last  sorrowful  days 
to  the  quiet  churchyard,  where  a  quickly  forgotten  grave 
was  to  receive  the  mortal  vesture  of  this  giant  German 
mind.  We  left  Lessing  on  the  smoking  site  of  his  labo¬ 
riously  constructed  domestic  happiness,  which  a  suddenly 
descending  bolt  had  changed  to  ashes  and  ruins.  Intel¬ 
lectually,  he  had  remained  erect  under  the  burden  of 
Ins  grief  and  despair ;  but  physically  he  was  crushed,- 
his  courage  and  pleasure  in  life  completely  destroyed. 
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The  consciousness  of  his  irreparable  loss  breaks  over 
his  heart  in  continual  waves  of  sorrow. 

How  touching  it  is,  when,  eight  months  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  child,  he  wishes  of  the  first-born 
of  his  brother  that  the  boy  "  may  be  better  and  happier 
than  all  of  his  name  !”  And  thus,  as  often  as  his  broth¬ 
er  announces  a  similar  family  event,  grief  for  his  own 
loss  is  the  constantly  pervading  tone  of  his  replies.  We 
know  also  from  his  eldest  step-daughter,  Amelia  Ivonig, 
that  after  the  decease  of  his  loved  wife,  he  labored 
always  and  only  in  the  room  where  she  died. 

A  journey  to  Hamburg,  which  he  undertook  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  (1778),  and  a  sojourn  in  that 
city  especially  dear  to  him,  where  lived  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  Eliza  Reimarus,  exerted  a  salutary  influ¬ 
ence  upon  his  condition.  True,  very  much  even  in 
Hamburg  was  changed  for  him.  The  house  of  Rei- 
marus  no  longer  offered  him  its  accustomed  hospitality. 
On  account  of  the  publication  of  the  Fragments,  the 
family  manifested  considerable  displeasure  ;  and  thus,  as 
he  writes,  he  was  compelled  to  arrange  his  visits  to  Eliza, 
who  alone  remained  true  to  him,  "  rather  according  to 
prudence  than  according  to  his  own  inclination.”  And 
yet  he  was  drawn  to  the  only  friend  to  whom  he  might 
pour  out  his  heart,  who  welcomed  the  results  of  all  his 
labors  with  the  fullest  appreciation,  and  whose  sympathy 
in  his  fate  (as  he  once  writes)  calmed  and  cheered  him 
in  so  many  moments,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  storm  which  had  risen  against  him,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  open  and  secret  assaults  of  fanaticism  and  malice, 
he  repented  of  "  having  grappled  with  such  miserable 
knaves.”  In  fact,  he  returned  from  this  visit  cheered 
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and  invigorated  :  and  Nathan  was  the  fruit  of  this  re- 
newed  strength.  The  fits  of  lethargy  to  which  he  had 
been  subject  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  which  had, 
at  first,  often  overcome  him  in  the  midst  of  society, 
seemed  to  have  vanished  during  his  stay  in  Hamburg. 
"  My  lethargy,”  he  writes  sportively  to  Eliza  Reimarus 
after  his  return,  "  has  entirely  disappeared,  and,  if  you 
do  not  find  it  again  in  my  Nathan,  I  shall  esteem 
myself  happy.”  Nevertheless,  he  retained  a  strong 
impression  that  he  had  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  his 
earthly  career.  Although  he  had  not  yet  attained  his 
fiftieth  year,  he  repeatedly  complained  of  feeling  old ; 
and  the  assurance  of  his  brother  that  no  traces  of 
diminished  power  could  be  detected  in  his  Nathan,  did 
not  change  his  own  opinion.  To  Herder  he  lamented 
the  increasing  dulness  of  his  mind,  which,  together  with 
his  theological  disputes,  prevented  his  reading  that 
author’s  "  Plastik.”  "  The  versatility  of  the  mind,”  he 
writes,  "is,  I  believe,  the  first  of  all  its  qualities  to 
decay.  It  costs  so  much  labor  to  let  myself  be  turned 
over,  that  it  is  now  hardly  worth  the  trouble,  unless  I 
can  remain  some  time  in  the  new  position ;  and  that  is 
not  yet  possible  if  I  am  to  come  out  of  my  theological 
controversies  with  honor.” 

To  Eliza  Reimarus  he  complains  of  his  "  irresolute, 
self-distrustful,  easily  disconcerted  nature,  which  appears 
in  each  and  every  undertaking  ;  ”  as,  in  fact,  it  manifests 
itself  in  that  self-depreciation  with  which,  in  reference 
to  the  dialogue  between  Ernest  and  Falk,  he  subordi¬ 
nates  himself  to  Campe  as  an  artistic  stylist.  What 
depressed  him  most  severely,  however,  was  the  increas¬ 
ing  weakness  of  his  eyes,  which  had  first  begun  to 
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trouble  him  ten  years  before,  during  tbe  last  period  of 
his  residence  at  Hamburg.  He  feared,  finally,  even  a 
total  loss  of  vision,  and  was  compelled  to  use  extremely 
strong  glasses  in  writing  and  reading. 

The  improved  condition  in  which  he  had  returned 
from  Hamburg  to  Wolfenbuttel  did  not  endure  long. 
Soon  after  the  completion  of  Nathan,  he  was  taken 
with  repeated  attacks  of  fever,  which  spoiled  his  summer 
months.  Still  worse  for  him  was  the  following  winter 
of  1779  and  1780.  "This  winter  is  very  melancholy 
to  me,”  he  writes  to  his  brother,  February  25,  1780. 
"  I  fall  from  one  sickness  into  another,  of  which  none  is 
really  fatal,  but  all  of  which,  nevertheless,  hinder  me 
greatly  in  the  use  of  my  powers  of  soul.  The  last 
which  I  have  just  escaped  was  also  dangerous  enough ; 
for  it  was  a  severe  sore  throat,  which  resulted  in  regular 
quinsy,  and  they  say  I  ought  to  thank  my  stars  for  my 
deliverance.  Truly  !  if  we  are  to  be  grateful  to  the 
stars  for  being  able  merely  to  vegetate  !  ”  The  follow¬ 
ing  summer  he  was  tormented  with  a  rheumatic  fever, 
about  which  he  writes  to  his  friend  Eliza  ,  "  I  begin  to 
have  unbounded  sympathy  for  all  invalids,  even  when 
they  do  not  otherwise  interest  me  much.  For  I  myself, 
though  not  exactly  sick,  am  yet  far  from  well.  I  have 
had  a  bad  rheumatic  fever,  —  and  have  it  yet,  for  here 
it  is  again  at  this  moment.” 

While  in  this  condition  he  received  a  letter  from 
Jacobi,  written  at  Pempelfort,  which  announced  his 
coming,  and  invited  Lessing  to  go  with  him  to  Berlin. 
The  letter,  by  the  by,  had  taken  more  than  twelve  days 
to  reach  Wolfenbuttel  from  the  Rhine.  Lessing  acceded 
gratefully  to  this  proposition,  although  he  could  not 
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determine  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  take 
such  a  journey.  His  manner  of  expression  gives  us  a 
deep  insight  into  his  mood,  and  shows  the  melancholy 
resignation  with  which  he  had  learned  to  consider  him¬ 
self  as  the  step-child  of  fortune.  "Indeed,  I  should 
like  nothing  better.  But  what  I  once  wish  for  I  antici¬ 
pate  with  so  much  joy,  that  the  prospective  happiness 
generally  fancies  it  may  dispense  with  the  trouble  of 
realizing  the  wish.” 

Jacobi,  who  has  described  in  detail  this  visit  to  Les¬ 
sing,  had  been  pedantic  enough  to  indicate  beforehand 
the  points  which  he  wished  to  discuss  with  his  friend. 
And,  strangely  enough,  it  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
Goethe’s  poem,  "Prometheus,”  which  Jacobi  brought 
with  him  in  manuscript,  and  which  occasioned  those 
declarations  of  Lessing  on  the  most  important  points 
of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  whereby,  as  Goethe 
remarks,*  an  explosion  was  produced  that  brought 
into  discussion  the  most  secret  relations  of  men  who 
had  long  been  friends,  and  caused  a  rupture  which 
broke  the  heart  of  one  of  them  —  Mendelssohn. 

Jacobi  had  found  occasion  of  offence  in  Goethe’s 
poem,  and  hoped  that  Lessing’s  opinion  would  coincide 
with  his  own  on  that  subject.  How  was  he  then  aston¬ 
ished,  when  his  friend  not  only  admired  the  poem  as, 
in  form  and  substance,  permeated  by  the  genuine  living 
spirit  of  anticpiity,  but  also  added  that  he  had,  a  long 
time  before,  received  the  fundamental  idea  "  from  its 
original  source  !  ”  This  original  source  was,  as  already 
observed,  none  other  than  Spinoza,  the  dreaded  bugbear 
of  the  age.  The  "  Spinozism  of  Lessing,”  which  Jacobi 
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believed  he  had  discovered  in  those  conversations  after¬ 
wards  noted  down  by  him,  led  to  that  controversy 
between  Jacobi  and  Mendelssohn,  in  which  the  latter 
thought  himself  all  the  more  obliged  to  defend  his 
deceased  friend  against  so  severe  an  accusation,  since 
he,  who  had  lived  his  whole  life  long  with  Lessing,  had 
never  detected  in  him  the  slightest  trace  of  a  tendency 
to  Spinozism  !  The  manner  in  which  Mendelssohn 
conducted  this  defence  of  his  friend  proves,  indeed, 
that  he  had  neither  a  clear  conception  of  Spinoza’s 
system,  nor  a  correct  knowledge  of  Lessing’s  inmost 
thought. 

The  projected  journey  with  Jacobi  to  Hamburg 
and  Berlin  was  abandoned.  Besides  considerations 
of  health,  other  reasons  probably  influenced  Lessing 
in  his  decision.  The  passionateness  of  Jacobi  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  questions  concerning  which  Lessing  had  long 
since  arrived  at  final  conclusions,  and  his  personal 
offensiveness  in  all  such  matters  of  conviction,  which 
afterwards  estranged  even  Goethe,  were  evils  which 
Lessing,  in  his  suffering  state,  would  be  careful  to 
avoid.  For  the  same  reason,  he  declined  a  subsequent 
invitation  from  Jacobi  to  spend  some  time  with  him  at 
Pempelfort ;  although  his  life  in  solitary  Wolfenbiittel, 
and  in  his  damp  and  dismal  office,  was  decidedly  inju¬ 
rious  to  his  health.  Instead  of  this,  he  revisited  Ham¬ 
burg  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  ;  whither  Eliza  Reimarus 
constantly  attracted  him  anew,  and  where  this  time  also, 
as  usual,  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  every  one, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  Gotze.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  in  many  moments  Lessing  may  even  have  thought 
of  a  marriage  with  this  friend,  who,  from  all  that  we 
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know  of  her,  was  fully  liis  equal,  and  who  will  take  her 
place  among  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
galaxy  of  noble  German  women,  when  the  materials 
of  her  correspondence,  and  active  participation  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  that  period  (which,  according  to  an 
intimation  of  Guhrauer,  are  still  extant),  shall  have 
been  collected  by  a  chosen  hand  into  a  complete  picture. 
Eliza,  born  in  1735,  was  then  forty-five  years  of  age. 
Lessing  was  in  his  fifty-second  year,  but  he  had  a  firm 
presentiment  that  his  end  was  approaching.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  feeling  that  caused  him  to  renounce  the  thought 
of  such  a  union  and  the  establishment  of  a  renewed 
domestic  life ;  indeed,  he  may  possibly  have  referred 
to  oral  declarations  of  this  kind,  when,  after  having 
returned  from  that  last  visit,  he  wrote  to  her,  "  At  all 
events,  continue  to  me  your  friendship,  which  I  in  no 
case  will  attempt  to  abuse,  or  to  change  into  a  warmer 
sentiment.”  At  any  rate,  this  view  is  much  better  sup¬ 
ported  by  internal  evidence,  and  far  more  worthy  of 
belief,  than  the  idle  story  of  Jacobi,  who,  after  Lessing’s 
death,  had  the  impudence  to  write  to  Eliza  Iieimarus 
that  Lessing,  during  that  visit  at  Wolfenbiittel,  had 
caused  him  to  remotely  suspect(  !  )  that  his  deceased 
wife  had,  on  her  death-bed,  reproached  him  for  having 
infected  her  with  fatal  opinions,  and  that  this  terrible 
reminiscence  forbade  him  to  think  of  another  marriage. 

However  eagerly  such  old  wives’  gossip  concerning 
Lessing  may  be  received  and  disseminated  by  his 
numerous  enemies,  it  was  as  little  becoming  in  Jacobi 
to  give  currency  or  confirmation  to  it,  as  it  is  consistent 
with  our  respect  for  Lessing  to  waste  any  further  words 
about  it. 

18  * 
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The  excursion  which  Lessing  made  to  Hamburg  in 
October,  1780,  was  his  last  journey  of  any  extent. 
This  time,  also,  his  stay  among  old  companions  seemed 
to  impart  fresh  vitality  to  him.  Again  he  enraptured 
his  friends  by  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  his  nature, 
which  unfolded  all  its  magic  charm,  as  contemporaries 
testify,  only  in  personal  and  oral  intercourse.  "Les- 
sino1  is  here,”  wrote  Eliza  Reimarus  to  Nicolai  on  the 
9th  of  October,  "and,  perhaps,  because  the  society  of 
living;  friends  is  better  for  him  than  that  of  the  dead, 
or  even  than  the  strife  with  enemies,  he  is  almost  the 
man  he  was  formerly.  What  that  means  I  need  not 
explain  to  you.”  And  two  weeks  later  she  writes  to 
Hennings,  "  Lessing  has  been  here  a  fortnight ;  he  is 
not  altogether  so  well  as  I  could  wish,  yet  not  by  any 
means  so  ill  as  he  has  been  described  to  us,  notwith¬ 
standing;  that  he  himself  wished  to  make  his  friends 
believe  that  this  winter  he  '  had  exchanged  heads.’ 
Every  day  that  he  has  been  here  he  has  gained  in 
health,  partly  through  intercourse  with  friends,  partly 
through  bodily  exercise,  to  which  he  is  here  condemned 
by  physician  and  friend.”  Yet  she  feared  the  return 
"  to  the  everlasting  monotony  ”  of  his  dismal  situation 
at  Wolfenblittel  would  counteract  all  this  good  effect. 
However,  his  friends  gave  themselves  up  to  the  hope 
of  his  recovery  all  the  more  confidently  because  he 
himself  felt  invigorated  even  for  new  poetic  productive¬ 
ness.  The  Hamburg  Theatre,  by  the  formation  of  a 
stock  company,  was  just  then  making  great  efforts  to 
resume  and  realize  the  former  plan  of  a  national  theatre  ; 
and  Lessing  had  concluded  a  sort  of  contract,  by  which 
he  bound  himself  to  furnish  annually  two  pieces,  and, 
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for  the  sum  of  fifty  louis-d’ors,  to  resign  them  to  the 
sole  use  of  the  theatre  for  six  months.  Lessinff  was  in 
earnest  in  making  this  promise,  and  expected  to  finish 
the  first  piece,  a  comedy,  by  Christmas,  when  he  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  it  himself  to  Hamburg.  But  this  sense 
of  new  vigor  was  only  the  last  flashing  up  of  the  flame 
of  life  before  its  extinction.  For  scarcely  had  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  Wolfenbiittel  hermitage,  when  his  melan¬ 
choly  and  morbid  feelings  obtained  the  ascendency 
again.  His  friend  had  made  him  promise  to  write 
every  week  and  inform  her  of  his  condition.  The  first 
letter,  written  immediately  after  his  return,  was  a  pain¬ 
ful  undeceiving  of  her  hopes.  It  consists  of  mere  dis¬ 
connected  sentences,  each  of  which  resembles  a  deep 
cry  of  pain.  "Although  I  made  such  haste  to  return 
home,  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  arrived ;  for  the  first 
thing  that  I  found  here  was  myself ;  and  with  this  re¬ 
pugnance  towards  my  own  society,  how  am  I  to  begin 
to  be  healthy  and  to  work  ?  '  Really,’  I  hear  my  friends 

call  out  after  me,  '  a  man  like  you  can  do  anything  he 
will.’  But,  dear  friends,  if  that  were  only  expressed 
somewkat  differently,  as,  for  instance,  can  do  all  that 
he  can!  And  whether  I  shall  ever  feel  this  ability 
again  —  that,  that’s  the  question  !  How  can  I  tell,  to 
be  sure,  until  I  try?  Now,  my  dear  friend,  since  you, 
too,  advise  me  thus,  so  be  it !  I  shall  give  you,  very 
regularly,  from  week  to  week,  information  concerning 
my  state  of  health  ;  and  if  I  do  that,  I  am  already  half 
relieved,  am  I  not?  Meanwhile,  I  send  kindest  regards 
to  all  yours,  and  to  the  whole  house  of  Campe.  Who 
would  not  always  remain  in  such  society?  Who,  away 
from  such  society,  would  not  have  with  him,  at  least, 
one  of  the  delightful  circle  ?  ’ 
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In  the  next  letter  he  expresses  the  fear  that  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  his  disease,  whereby  the  morbid  mat¬ 
ter  "has  passed  from  the  body  fully  into  the  soul.  In 
a  third  letter  he  reports  that  no  special  crisis  has  oc¬ 
curred  ;  "yet  what  is  not,  may  be;  and  death  is  in 
reality  only  a  crisis  of  disease.”  Besides,  he  was  now 
involved  anew  in  theological  labors,  through  the  duke, 
who  requested  of  him  an  article  on  the  religious  move¬ 
ments  of  the  age,  the  elaboration  of  which  rendered 
impossible  the  execution  of  his  dramatic  project.  "I 
am  sorry,”  he  writes  to  his  friend,  "  that  on  this  account 
my  comedy  will  fail  of  accomplishment.  If  the  board 
of  directors,  meanwhile,  must  positively  have  a  piece,  I 
substitute  you  as  its  author  in  my  stead.”  This  was 
not  a  mere  joke ;  for  we  see  from  what  Lessing  says 
further,  that  Eliza  Reimarus  was  then  actually  engaged 
in  a  dramatic  work,  and  was  corresponding  with  her 
friend  about  it. 

Lessing’s  letters  grew  more  and  more  sad ;  more  and 
more  faint,  even  to  his  own  mind,  became  the  hope 
of  the  ultimate  recovery  of  his  lost  health.  He  felt 
incompetent  for  anything  that  required  the  least  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  even  the  brief  reports  of  his  own  state,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  send  to  his  friend,  cost  him  whole 
days  of  preparation.  "  My  dear  friend,”  he  wrote  in 
his  last  letter  to  Mendelssohn  (December  19,  1780), 
" this  scene  is  over!"  The  only  thing  he  feared  was 
lino’erino-,  chronic  sickness,  and  utter  blindness.  But 
from  this  intensification  of  his  sufferings,  fate,  whose 
favor  he  had  so  seldom  experienced  during  his  life,  was 
to  spare  him  at  its  close.  Towards  the  end  of  February 
he  made  a  short  excursion  to  Brunswick,  which  place 
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he  had  visited  move  frequently  since  the  death  of  his 
wife,  and  where  he  had  permanent  lodgings  in  the  house 
of  Angott,  a  merchant  on  the  iEgidian  market-place. 
His  friends  there  found  his  condition  perceptibly  changed. 
H  is  asthma  had  increased,  his  gait  was  dragging  and 
clumsy,  the  shortest  walk  burdensome  to  him,  the  fire  of 
his  eyes  almost  extinguished.  On  the  evening  of  the  3d 
of  February,  as  he  was  returning  home  from  a  company,  he 
had  a  slight  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Nevertheless,  he  forbade 
his  servant  to  call  a  physician,  and,  after  a  very  bad 
night,  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  returning  to 
Wolfenbiittel  the  next  morning.  The  physician  in 
ordinary,  Bruckmann,  who  was  summoned,  procured 
him  relief  by  bleeding,  whilst  other  friends  brought  his 
eldest  step-daughter,  Amelia  Ivonig,  now  twenty  years 
old,  from  Wolfenbiittel  to  attend  to  the  nursing  of  the 
patient. 

During  his  sickness,  which  continued  only  twelve 
days,  he  was,  as  Leisewitz  informs  us,  very  quiet  and 
composed,  sometimes  vivacious  and  cheerful  enough  to 
pass  frequent  and  long  periods  out  of  bed,  to  be  read 
aloud  to,  and  to  receive  numerous  visits  from  friends. 

Only  one  clergyman,  the  abbot  Jerusalem,  he  did 
not,  at  first,  wish  admitted,  because  he  supposed  him  to 
be  in  ecclesiastical  robes,  and  feared  to  be  troubled  by 
theological  importunacy.  When  it  was  told  him  that 
the  rector  of  St.  Sulpice  had  molested  with  admonitions 
the  last  hours  of  Voltaire,  he  said  to  his  friend,  half  in 
jest  and  half  in  earnest,  "  When  you  see  that  I  am  about 
to  die,  call  the  notary,  that  I  may  declare  that  I  die  in 
none  of  the  prevailing  religions.”  His  condition  excited, 
alternately,  the  hopes  and  anxieties  of  his  friends, 
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none  of  whom,  however,  entertained  any  serious  appre¬ 
hensions.  lie  alone  had  abandoned  every  expectation 
of  complete  recovery,  and  declared  himself  prepared 
for  either  life  or  death ;  though  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  once  more  the  friends  in  Hamburg,  and 
resolved  to  employ  for  that  purpose  the  first  days  of  a  con¬ 
valescence  which  now  began  to  manifest  itself.  "How 
gladly,”  writes  Eliza  Reimarus,  to  whom  we  owe  this 
information,  "would  we  have  had  it  so,  even  if  he  had 
died  with  us  !  ”  It  was  not  to  be.  He  had,  says  Leise- 
witz,  during  his  whole  life,  an  unusual  control  over  the 
power  of  sleep,  being  able  to  drop  away  whenever  he 
chose  to  shut  his  eyes  ;  and  he  often  protested  that  he 
had  never  dreamed.  This  advantage  he  retained  till 
the  end ;  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  said, 
"  Although  I  have  slept  the  whole  day,  yet  I  am  glad  of 
the  niirht.”  In  the  mean  time  the  attacks  of  asthma 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent;  but  on  the  15tli  of 
February,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  felt  again  so  much 
better  that  he  was  able  to  receive  visits,  and  even  to 
jest  cheerfully  with  the  visitors  and  the  physician. 

He  had  risen,  and  had  caused  himself  to  be  dressed  :  it 
seemed  as  though  he  wished,  like  the  Roman  emperor, 
to  die  standing.  He  made  his  faithful  Daveson  read 
aloud  a  piece  from  Schlozer’s  Letters,  on  the  spread  of 
the  intolerant  priesthood,  and  accompanied  many  pas¬ 
sages  with  keen  and  lively  remarks.  Towards  evening, 
as  his  daughter  relates,  when  it  was  announced  to  him 
that  friends  were  in  the  anteroom  desiring  to  see  him, 
the  door  opened,  and  Lessing  entered,  a  most  sad  and 
heart-rending  object  to  look  upon  !  The  noble  counte¬ 
nance,  already  marked  with  liippocratic  lines  and  damp 
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with  the  dews  of  death,  shone  as  in  celestial  transfionra- 
tion.  Silent,  and  with  an  unspeakably  affectionate  look, 
he  pressed  the  hand  of  his  weeping  daughter,  and,  uncov¬ 
ering  his  head,  bowed  kindly  to  the  others  present.  But 
the  feet  refuse  their  office  :  he  is  borne  to  a  couch,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
an  apoplectic  fit  terminates  suddenly  his  precious  life. 

The  intelligence  of  his  death  startled  all  his  friends 
in  Germany  like  an  electric  shock.  Even  Goethe  felt 
deeply  moved.  "Darkness,  then,  is  to  continue!” 
wrote  Eliza  Reimarus  to  Hennings;  "it  was,  then,  the 
plan  of  Providence  to  extinguish  this  light  in  its  full 
splendor,  whilst  others  are  left  to  burn  down  to  the 
empty  socket !  ”  To  all  friends  it  seemed  as  though  the 
torch  of  enlightenment  which  he  had  carried  boldly  for¬ 
ward  in  search  of  truth,  had  been  quenched  with  him ; 
but  the  enemies  of  the  light  triumphed  both  openly  and 
in  secret.  In  Hamburg  the  censorship  forbade  all 
newspapers  to  receive  any  notice  or  poem  whatever  in 
praise  of  the  departed ;  and  the  venerable  magistracy 
instigated  by  the  right  reverend  clergy  even  attempted 
to  prevent  a  funeral  solemnity  which  the  stage  of  that 
city  was  preparing. 

Well  wrote  the  aged  Gleim,  — 

“  Him  have  we  lost  who  was  our  greatest  pride; 

Him  who  abroad  had  won  our  nation  fame  : 

God  said,  *  Let  there  be  light  ’  —  and  Leibnitz  came ! 

God  said,  ‘  Let  darkness  be  ’  —  and  Lessing  died !  ” 

But  all  who  spoke  of  his  death  in  public  elegies  or 
eulogies  agreed  in  one  thing ;  namely ,  that  he  had 
sought  for,  and  disseminated,  truth ;  and  not  even 
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Gotze,  adds  Eliza  Reimarus,  dared  to  deny  it.  Of  the 
many  expressions  of  sorrow  poured  forth  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  we  will  quote  only  one,  because  it  is  the  most 
deserving  and  most  beautiful :  we  refer  to  the  lines 
written  by  this  best  and  truest  friend,  and  which  she 
dedicated  to  him  in  private.  "I  am  the  truth  !  ”  thus, 
in  this  recently  (1861)  published  poem,  the  shining 
vestal  at  Lessing’s  resting-place  calls  out  to  the  men  of 
darkness,  Gotze  and  his  colleagues,  who  venture  trem¬ 
blingly  to  approach  his  grave  :  — 

“  I  am  the  truth !  and  here  is  Lessing’s  grave. 

As  suns  go  down,  so  sank  he  to  his  rest 
In  fullest  splendor,  and  lights  other  worlds. 

Yet  as  the  sun,  in  his  eternal  course 

The  seed-corn  opens,  which,  with  thousand  fruits 

Its  blessings  scatters  to  infinitude, 

So  he,  too,  in  my  realm !  And  till  this  realm 
In  God’s  wide  universe  shall  be  but  one, 

I  watch  here  by  his  urn,  and  gather  in 

The  oaths  of  those  who  him  their  brother  called. 

And  know,  that  myriads  on  myriads 

Are  scattered  even  now  in  every  land 

To  arm  themselves  against  you  and  your  power. 

Yet  ye  who  mourn  around  your  Lessing’s  dust, 

If  all  your  tears  are  not  to  be  grimaces, 

Then  swear  in  earnest,  on  his  ashes  swear, 

For  truth  and  manhood’s  sacred  right,  like  him, 

In  spite  of  Prejudice,  and  Prince,  and  Priest, 

With  dauntless  heroism  still  to  fight, 

Till  God  shall  call  you  to  the  realm  of  Truth !  ” 

Lessing  died  so  poor  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
was  obliged  to  bury  him  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
But  this  was  the  only  thing  that  the  lauded  prince  did 
for  the  deceased.  Even  the  grave  was  left  without  any 
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suitable  stone  to  mark  the  place  where  this  greatest 
writer  of  Germany  rested ;  while  in  all  the  funeral 
solemnities  which  were  celebrated  in  various  places  by 
kindred  circles,  on  the  intelligence  of  Lessing’s  de¬ 
cease,  resounded  the  lamentation  to  which  Engel  gave 
words  in  his  monody  :  — 

“  Had  Britain,  not  Germania,  given  him  birth, 

His  dust  might  share  with  kings  the  sacred  earth, 

And  a  proud  people,  grateful  for  his  fame, 

Would  rear  a  lasting  tribute  to  his  name.” 

When,  in  our  own  days,  a  brave  and  enthusiastic 
man  formed  the  resolution  to  remind  Germany  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  debt  of  honor  by  the  erection  of  a  worthy 
monument,  already,  in  the  city  which  now  possesses 
this  monument  by  the  master-hand  of  Rietschel,  every 
trace  of  the  recollection  of  Lessing’s  grave  had  van¬ 
ished  ;  and  only  after  long  and  weary  search  did  Dr. 
Charles  Schiller  succeed  in  finding,  hidden  among 
weeds  and  briers,  a  little  head-stone,  which,  cleared  of 
moss  and  earth,  at  length  revealed  the  name  —  Les¬ 
sing.  And  when  the  society,  formed  by  Charles  Schil¬ 
ler,  issued  to  all  Germany,  and  especially  to  its  princes, 
the  invitation  and  entreaty  to  contribute  towards  this 
noble  object,  then  happened  what  German  civilization 
has  blushingly  inscribed  upon  her  annals  with  a  brazen 
pen  :  of  thirty-four  German  princes,  thirty  either  de¬ 
clined  or  made  no  answer  at  all ;  and  only  four,  the 
princes  of  Detmold,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  Leichten- 
stein,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  showed,  by  their 
donations  and  the  accompanying  letters  of  reply,  that 
they  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  Les¬ 
sing’s  countrymen. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  MAX  AMONG  MEN. 


ESSING’S  personal  appearance  was  in  most 


I  1  happy  correspondence  with  his  character.  We 
owe  the  more  precise  information  on  this  point  to  the 
same  excellent  man  to  whom  Germany  is  indebted  for 
Lessing’s  statue  by  Rietschel,  Dr.  Charles  Schiller, 
whose  affectionate  piety  gathered  the  isolated  features 
of  the  great  man’s  physical  presence  from  his  step¬ 
children,*  in  order  to  furnish  them  for  the  use  of  the 
sculptor  in  the  creation  of  that  monument. 

A  compact,  vigorous  form,  of  more  than  ordinary 
size,  showed  the  symmetry  of  a  frame  developed  by 
physical  exercise  of  every  kind,  riding,  dancing,  fen¬ 
cing,  to  the  freedom  of  noble  natural  deportment,  which 
caused  him  to  appear  a  beautiful  man  in  other  eyes 
than  those  of  Eva  Ivonig.  The  head  was  elegantly 
poised  on  a  powerful  neck ;  and  the  well-defined  face, 
of  naturally  healthy  complexion,  was  illumined  by  the 
intellectual  brilliancy  of  the  large,  dark-blue  eyes, 
whose  glance,  not  too  piercing,  was  yet  resolute  and 
ingenuous,  as  an  untarnished  mirror,  which  takes  up 
its  object  pure  and  clear.  The  thick,  long  hair,  of  a 
beautiful  light  brown,  was,  even  in  his  latest  years  (as  a 


*  See  the  article  “Lessing’s  Personlichkeit”  in  the  Deutsche  Reichs- 
zeitung,  for  December  30,  1853.  Supplement  to  No.  229. 
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lock  cut  off  on  liis  death-bed,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  Charles  Schiller,  proves) ,  sprinkled  with  only  a  few 
silver  threads  —  traces  of  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  his 
latter  days.  He  wore  it  combed  back  from  the  fore¬ 
head  towards  the  neck,  curled  up  in  a  toupet  on  each 
temple,  and  terminating  behind  in  a  caul,  without 
peruke. 

His  daughter  related  that  not  even  in  the  most  pri¬ 
vate  domesticity  did  he  ever  allow  in  himself  any 
neglect  of  deportment ;  only  in  writing  and  meditating 
he  was  wont  to  sit  bent  over,  which  circumstance,  as  in 
the  case  of  Schiller,  helped  to  aggravate  his  affection 
of  the  lungs.  Nothing  in  his  outward  mien  betrayed 
the  sedentary  scholar;  but  everything,  even  to  his 
carefully  selected  and  extremely  neat  clothing,  which 
well  became  his  noble  manners  and  finely-shaped  form, 
showed  the  highly-cultivated,  self-reliant,  symmetrical 
man,  whose  presence  wherever  he  came  produced  the 
most  pleasant  and  advantageous  impression. 

This  impression  was  strengthened  by  an  indescriba¬ 
bly  friendly,  Complaisant,  and,  with  all  his  decision  and 
peculiar  pertinacity,  yet  perfectly  unassuming  nature, 
by  the  graceful  vivacity  of  his  movements,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  penetrating  tones  of  a  rich  voice,  vibrat¬ 
ing  between  baritone  and  tenor.  Thus  Lessing  be¬ 
longed  to  the  few  great  minds  who  gained,  rather  than 
lost,  by  thoir  personal  appearance. 

In  harmony  with  this  description  is  what  contempo¬ 
raries,  like  Mendelssohn,  tell  us  of  the  irresistible 
charm  of  his  personal  intercourse,  and  of  that  mastery 
of  language  which  he  displayed  even  more  strikingly, 
if  possible,  in  conversation  than  in  writing.  His 
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greatness  lay  in  his  individuality.  Therein  was  con¬ 
tained  the  magic  of  his  being,  which  the  most  diverse 
natures  —  even  a  character  like  Gotze — were  not  able 
to  escape.  His  conversation,  says  Mendelssohn,  was  a 
perennial  spring,  from  which  flowed  unceasingly  new 
ideas  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good,  gushing  and 
sparkling  forth,  like  common  water,  for  everybody’s  use. 
The  liberality  with  which  he  imparted  his  thoughts, 
sometimes,  incurred  the  danger  of  having  their  merit 
ignored ;  for  they  seemed  to  put  him  to  no  expense, 
and  his  intellectual  generosity  was  not  of  the  narrow- 
hearted  kind  of  many  rich  persons,  who  cause  it  to  be 
felt  that  they  are  dispensing  alms ;  but  he  stimulated 
mental  industry,  and  forced  the  recipients  of  his  ideas 
to  earn  what  he  gave  them.  As  it  is  stated  in  a  re¬ 
cently  published  letter  of  the  same  friend  to  Eliza 
Reimarus,  "Though  a  sworn  enemy  of  all  empty 
courtesy,  he  yet  knew  how,  in  an  hour  of  personal 
intercourse,  to  win  even  those  most  strongly  prejudiced 
against  him  ;  and  if  there  was  ever  any  man  better  in 
reality  than  he  appeared  to  be  in  his  writings,  that 
man  was  Lessing.”  It  is  a  touchingly  simple  picture, 
which  his  daughter  brings  before  our  eyes,  of  the 
great  man  in  the  circle  of  his  modest  Wolfenbiittel 
home,  a  picture  of  genuine  German  burgher  plainness 
and  contented  domesticity.  Here,  too,  Lessing,  with 
his  sense  of  order  and  his  punctual  division  of  time, 
his  hospitality  united  with  the  strictest  frugality  and 
extreme  limitation  of  means,  his  joy  in  family  life,  his 
care  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  his  wife’s  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  he  loved  as  though  they  were  his  own, 
with  his  participation  in  their  sports  and  pleasures,  and 
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his  sympathy  in  all  their  little  private  affairs,  appears 
as  the  representative  of  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
German  middle  class.  Only  the  genial  pipe  is  wanting ; 
for  Lessing,  like  Goethe,  never  smoked,  excepting,  as 
he  used  to  l’elate,  when  a  pupil  at  the  Meissen  Grammar 
School,  "because  smoking  was  forbidden  there.” 

H  is  step-children  were  attached  to  him  with  the  most 
ardent  love,  and  his  method  of  education  allowed  cor¬ 
poral  punishments  only  in  a  few  capital  offences.  As 
such  he  regarded  falsehood  and  cowardice ;  and  the 
only  two  boxes  on  the  ear  which  his  step-son  remem¬ 
bered  to  have  received  from  him  were  given,  once 
because  he  told  his  father  a  lie,  and  another  time  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  defended  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  a  bad  boy. 

We  have  become  familiar,  in  the  course  of  our  narra¬ 
tive,  with  his  tender,  loving  piety,  and  boundless  capa¬ 
bility  of  self-sacrifice  as  a  son  and  a  brother.  These 
have  hardly  ever  been  surpassed,  although  they  were  at 
the  same  time  the  cause,  in  part  at  least,  of  his  pecu¬ 
niary  embarrassments.  He  manifested  the  same  gen¬ 
erous  kindness  of  heart  in  all  other  relations.  Himself 
often  in  want  of  the  most  necessary  things,  he  magnan¬ 
imously  supported  others  still  poorer ;  and  suffering 
was,  in  his  eyes,  even  in  times  of  his  own  hard  dis¬ 
tress  and  unhappiness,  a  passport  for  his  bitterest 
enemies.  His  charity  was  unbounded.  The  response 
which  he  gave  when  friends  represented  to  him  that  an 
unfortunate  man  whom  he  had  befriended  was  not 
deserving  of  his  assistance,  was  almost  literally  Ham¬ 
let’s  reply  to  Polonius :  "Use  every  man  after  his 
desert,  and  who  shall  ’scape  whipping?” 
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His  house  in  Wolfenbiittel  was,  therefore,  scarcely 
ever  free  from  pensioners  on  his  bounty ;  especially 
vagabond  philosophers  and  literati,  whom  he  often  fed 
and  sheltered  for  months  together.  Among  these  was 
an  oddity  of  a  wonderful  kind,  by  the  name  of  Kone- 
mann,  who  was  wholly  unknown  to  Lessing,  but  whom 
he  kept,  together  with  his  large  dirty  dog,  for  five 
months  in  his  house,  where  the  peripatetic  (in  a  literal 
sense)  wished  to  complete  a  philosophical  work.  The 
dog  was,  in  Lessing’s  eyes,  "the  ornament”  of  this 
philosopher ;  and  when  a  friend,  wfio  was  visiting  at 
the  house,  once  remarked  that  he  considered  the  quad¬ 
ruped  even  more  burdensome  than  its  master,  Lessing 
said,  in  a  lively  manner,  "  The  philosopher  found  the 
dog  almost  starved  on  the  highway,  and  although  he 
had  only  two  biscuits,  he  gave  the  animal  one  of  them. 
Therefore,  so  long  as  I  have  a  biscuit  left,  the  philos¬ 
opher  shall  have  half  of  it.”  In  his  very  last  letter  to 
Mendelssohn,  he  recommended  to  the  care  of  that 
friend  the  unfortunate  Jew,  Daveson,  a  man  of  learning 
and  culture,  who  had  been  treated  cruelly  and  im¬ 
prisoned  by  Duke  Ferdinand,  and  whom  Lessing, 
heedless  of  the  possible  consequences  of  such  a  step, 
had  warmly  defended,  and  even  received  into  his  house. 
Of  course  his  kindness  and  generosity  were  frequently 
abused.  He  was  especially  unfortunate  in  his  servants, 
who,  during  the  long  period  of  his  bachelorhood,  sys¬ 
tematically  plundered  him  in  the  most  disgraceful  man¬ 
ner  ;  one  of  them  even  purloined  once  a  portion  of  his 
valuable  library,  and  sold  it  as  waste  paper.  Moreover, 
this  was  the  only  instance  in  which  Lessing  prosecuted 
the  thief,  because  only  by  this  means  could  he  hope  to 
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recover  the  precious  books,  the  loss  of  which,  on 
account,  of  his  own  marginal  notes,  would  have  been 
irreparable.  In  all  other  cases  he  was  satisfied  by 
merely  dismissing  the  knaves.  When  it  was  once 
discovered  that  a  costly  collection  of  gems  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  at  Borne,  and  which  his  servant 
had  stolen,  had  been  purchased  by  a  person  who  imme¬ 
diately  offered  to  return  them,  Lessing  urgently  begged 
the  man  to  keep  them,  because  he  had  paid  money  for 
them,  while,  in  his  own  case,  their  acquisition  had  been 
attended  by  no  expense. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lessing  did  not  love  music. 
This  is  a  mistake.  True,  he  never  practised  it  him¬ 
self,  nor  does  his  wife  appear  to  have  been  musically 
inclined,  since,  in  the  inventory  of  their  household  fur¬ 
niture,*  there  is  wanting  the  piano,  which  was  even 
then  deemed  indispensable  to  every  German  domestic 
establishment.  But  we  have  seen  from  his  Hamburg; 
Dramaturgy  how  well  he  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
nature  and  significance  of  music.  Only  for  modern 
German  riot  and  dissipation  in  music  he  had  not  the 
least  inclination,  and  to  be  obliged  to  listen  to  a  long- 
continued  musical  performance  wearied  him  even  to 
oppression  and  pain.  Still  more  foreign  to  his  taste 
and  character  was  all  romanticism  about  nature,  and 
the  affectation  which  becomes  intoxicated  over  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others, 
his  feelings  resembled  the  healthy  emotions  of  the 
ancients.  In  all  that  he  has  written  we  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  a  single  passage  wherein  natural  scenery  is  men- 

*  Communicated  by  Frederic  Chrysander,  in  Westermann’s  Monat- 
schrift,  for  December,  1856,  No.  3,  p.  254. 
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tioned ;  even  his  letters  and  journal  from  Italy  do  not 
devote  a  single  word  to  the  charms  of  Italian  landscapes. 

As  he  was  once  riding  with  F.  H.  Jacobi  through  a 
lovely  region  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  was  pointed 
to  its  separate  attractions  by  this  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  nature,  and  censured  on  account  of  his  moderate 
participation  in  the  ecstasies  of  his  friend,  Lessing  re¬ 
plied,  "I  feel,  it  is  true,  a  pleasant  sensuous  impression, 
and  am  more  comfortable  here  than  I  shoidd  be  on  the 
Liineburg  heath.  Yet  I  could  endure  even  the  Liine- 
burg  heath  much  better  than  a  room  built  awry.  In 
such  a  place  I  absolutely  could  not  live.”  To  Jacobi’s 
sister  he  confessed  the  truth  of  the  report  that  he  had 
once  replied  to  an  acquaintance  who  was  expressing 
in  enthusiastic  terms  his  rapture  at  the  approaching 
spring:  "Ah,  it  has  already  been  green  so  often,  I 
would  like  for  once  to  have  it  red  !  ”  To  this  defect  is 
due  that  unjust  estimate  of  landscape  painting  con¬ 
tained  in  his  aesthetics  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  an¬ 
swered  the  query  whether  there  is  an  ideal  in  landscape 
beauty,  decidedly  in  the  negative,  and  appealed,  for 
support  of  his  position,  to  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  who 
had  never  cultivated  this  species  of  painting.  His  pro¬ 
found  antipathy  to  all  verbosity  and  polite  falsehood 
made  him  frequently  appear  what  Goethe  calls  a  re¬ 
versed  hypocrite,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  mutual 
laudation  and  flattery  then  so  common  among  the 
cliques,  to  depreciate  and  purposely  belittle  himself  and 
his  labors.  Hence  the  contemptuous  expressions  which 
he  was  wont  to  use  in  speaking  of  his  own  works,  even 
of  those  which  he  valued  most  highly ;  hence,  too,  his 
frequently  austere  laconicisms,  his  aversion  to  all  exclu- 
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sive  "best  society”  (so  called),  his  contempt  of  its 
"  good  tone  ”  and  its  empty  forms  of  courtesy,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  which  lie  often  indulged  in  a  severe  cynicism. 
"  Only  his  most  intimate  friends,”  wrote  Mendelssohn 
to  Herder,  "  knew  him  to  be  one  of  those  rare  men 
who  are  better  than  they  wish  to  appear.  The  dissimu¬ 
lation  of  fashionable  manners  and  fashionable  good 
breeding  is  so  loathsome  to  such  persons,  that  in  their 
behavior  they  prefer  to  assume  the  contrary,  and  so 
exhibit  an  unsociableness  in  which  their  hearts  do  not 
at  all  share.” 

TV  hat  Lessing  thought  of  the  exclusiveness  of  fine 
society,  which  was  displayed  even  in  the  freemasonry 
of  his  time,  —  how  his  sense  of  human  equality,  for 
which  he  wished  to  have  a  refuge  secured,  at  least 
in  such  an  association, — found  itself  insulted  by  the 
experience  that  even  here  efforts  were  made  to  maintain 
the  barriers  of  social  position,  he  has  himself  expressed 
in  the  fourth  dialogue  on  freemasonry.  He,  to  whom 
applies  with  full  force  what  Goethe  says  of  his  departed 
Schiller,  — 

“  Behind  him,  as  a  dim  and  dreamy  trace, 

Lay  what  constrains  us  all  —  the  common  place,  ”  — 

he,  the  great  emancipator  of  his  nation  and  his  cen¬ 
tury,  was  also  in  daily  life,  as  a  man  among  men,  the 
freest  exemplifier  of  that  human  equality  which  looks 
only  at  the  substance,  and  is  not  dazzled  by  the  out¬ 
ward  seeming.  The  insight  of  maturest  age,  as  well 
as  die  errors  of  aspiring  youth,  acknowledged  merit  as 
well  as  unappreciated  talent,  found  in  him,  on  the  one 
hand,  most  willing  recognition  and  reverent  admira- 
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tion,  and  on  the  other,  affectionate  forbearance  and 
zealous  promotion.  We  have  already  seen  how  the 
famous  Spittler,  who,  when  a  youth  of  twenty  years, 
visited  Lessing  in  Wolfenbiittel,  testified  to  the  kind¬ 
ness,  benignity,  and  remarkable  complaisance  of  his 
character,  which  caused  his  greatness  to  be  forgotten  in 
his  goodness.  All  beliefs  and  convictions,  all  stand- 
points  and  aspirations,  were  sure  of  his  tolerance  and 
sympathy,  if  they  only  proved  to  be  genuine  and  true, 
and  kept  free  from  condemnation  and  vilification  of 
those  who  believed  and  thought  otherwise.  Only 
towards  falsehood,  sciolism,  and  bigotry  he  showed 
no  mercy ;  and  the  Klotzes  and  Gotzes  were  made  to 
feel  the  weight  of  his  arm.  In  such  cases  he  was  the 
lictor  of  truth  and  humanity,  who  scourged  offenders 
with  the  rods  of  his  wit,  before  he  let  fall  the  death- 
stroke.  But  he  never  boasted  of  his  victory  over  an 
enemy ;  and  the  bitterest  foes  were  safe  from  his  as¬ 
saults,  as  soon  as  public  opinion  turned  against  them. 
"  He  whom  all  men  attack,”  he  once  wrote,  "  shall 
have  rest  from  me.”  But  he  went  still  farther  in  his 
magnanimity ;  for  it  induced  him  frequently  to  take 
the  part  of  one  assailed,  even  where  such  siding  with 
an  opponent  brought  him  into  apparent  contradiction 
with  himself.  Still  his  tolerance  was  never  caused  by 
indifference,  but  arose  from  an  insight  into  the  mani¬ 
fold  and  intricate  conditions  of  human  existence  in 
general ;  and  his  humanity  was  not  a  morbid  senti¬ 
mental  sympathy  with  crime  or  misery,  but  sincere  joy 
and  hearty  participation  in  the  freedom  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  others,  and  unceasing  endeavor  to  aid  as 
much  as  possible  in  promoting  and  developing  these 
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great  blessings  for  the  race.  Hence  the  self-sacrificing 
activity  with  which  he  readily  supported  all  the  kin¬ 
dred  efforts  of  his  friends ;  the  consideration  which  he 
always  showed  towards  those  friends  —  and  how  far 
beneath  him  were  nearly  all  of  them  !  how  greatly  and 
how  often  did  their  weakness  and  envy  misjudge  and 
betray  him  !  —  the  fidelity  which  never  abandoned  any 
one  who  did  not  voluntarily  separate  himself  from  him. 
Everything  that  could  serve  as  a  means  of  enlarging 

J  o  o  o 

human  knowledge  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  consecrated 
property  of  all  mankind.  Hence  his  virtuous  hatred 
of  half,  or  whole,  falsehood ;  of  slavish  as  well  as  of 
imperious  indolence  of  mind ;  and  his  reverential  fear 
of  violating  in  the  least  degree  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  any  original  thinker  or  peculiar  character.  Thus 
Lessing  the  man,  stood  upon  an  equal  eminence  with 
Lessing  the  thinker,  poet,  and  author.  His  heart  was 
as  great  as  his  intellect ;  and  the  union  of  both  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  and  noblest  gift  ever  vouchsafed  to 
man  —  a  character  complete  in  itself. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

“Auf  sich  selbst  steht  er  da,  ganz  allem !  ” 

IF  there  is  one  among  the  great  men  of  our  country 
to  whom  the  proud  line  of  the  poet,  which  we  have 
selected  as  the  motto  for  this  concluding  chapter,  may 
justly  be  applied,  it  is  the  man  of  whom  an  enthusiastic 
English  writer  has  declared  that  he  "  stands  there  almost 
as  a  miracle  in  his  nation,” — it  is  Gotthold  Ephraim 
Lessing.  Yes,  indeed  !  almost  as  a  miracle  he  stands  — 
a  miracle  such  as  is  rarely  granted  to  any  nation.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  Goethe’s  saying,  "  Lessing  wished 
to  abnegate  the  title  of  a  genius,  but  his  enduring  works 
testify  against  himself.”  The  same  Goethe  once,  in 
characterizing  Y oltaire  as  the  highest  author  conceivable 
among  the  French,  and  most  conformable  to  his  nation, 
made  the  remark  that,  in  this  respect,  it  is  with  nations 
as  with  families  ;  in  which,  if  they  continue  a  long  time, 
Nature  finally  produces  an  individual  who  embodies  the 
qualities  of  all  his  ancestors,  and  represents  all  hitherto 
insulated  and  intimated  faculties  combined  and  per¬ 
fected;  thus  can  Fortune  also  dispose  of  influences  and 
events  in  such  a  manner  that  the  collective  merits  of  a 
nation  may  appear  realized  in  one  individual. 

Such  an  individual  is  Lessing  for  the  German  nation. 
And  if,  in  the  long  series  of  qualities  which  belong  to 
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sucli  a  national  greatness  incarnate  in  an  individual, 
Goethe  believed  that  he  must  deny  to  the  celebrated 
Frenchman  the  first  and  the  last,  namely,  profundity 
of  conception  and  completeness  in  execution,  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  these  two  qualities  which  are  awarded  to  the 
German  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  posterity.  Yes, 
Lessing  is  the  true  type,  the  brilliant  model  of  the 
German  national  mind,  the  most  perfect  representative 
of  all  splendid  attributes  of  the  German  people. 

The  critical  spirit  of  this  race,  penetrating  into  all 
depths  —  where  does  it  find  more  complete  expression 
than  in  the  man  whom  the  historian  of  the  proudest 
people  of  the  earth  called,  "  without  doubt,  the  greatest 
critic  in  Europe”?  The  calm  greatness,  the  noble  sim¬ 
plicity,  which  combine  manly  pride  before  the  thrones 
of  kings  with  unenvying  devotion  to  all  that  is  good 
and  beautiful ;  the  passionate  love  of  truth,  and  courage 
in  defending  it,  to  which  all  sham  is  an  abomination, 
and  no  sacrifice  too  hard  for  the  cause  of  intellectual 
freedom ;  the  faithful  endurance  and  unchangeable  per¬ 
sistence  which  are  the  condition  of  all  worthy  and 
permanent  results,  —  are  not  all  these  qualities,  in 
their  highest  perfection,  united,  and  brought  to  that 
powerful  focus  which  we  call  character,  in  him  of  whom 
Goethe  exclaimed,  "  We  want  a  man  like  Lessing  ;  for 
where  is  now  such  a  character  ?  ” 

In  this  man,  even  our  national  weaknesses  were  ele¬ 
vated  into  what  have  been  called  the  virtues  of  our 
faults.  Our  timid  hesitation  becomes  in  him  a  thought¬ 
ful  moderation,  which,  without  resting,  but  without 
hasting,  never  allows  progress  to  rush  into  subversion ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  distance  of  his  perspective 
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and  the  infinite  reach  of  his  ideas,  he  always  limits 
himself  cheerfully  and  modestly  to  what  is  nearest  and 
attainable.  Therefore  it  is  not  correct  to  call  Lessing, 
as  Gervinus  does,  the  genius  of  revolution.  For  the 
essence  of  his  activity  was  not  revolution,  not  violent 
change,  but  evolution,  gradual  development ;  not  tear¬ 
ing  down,  but  building  up  on  sure  foundations,  with 
wisest  consideration  of  existing  relations  and  use  of 
given  materials. 

Let  us  now  take  a  cursory  retrospect  of  the  eventful 
career  and  growth  of  this  remarkable  man.  He  begins 
with  poetical  production,  and  his  first  works  in  this 
province  place  the  youth  of  twenty  years  beside  and 
above  his  already  distinguished  contemporaries.  But 
this  success  does  not  blind  him  to  the  feebleness  of 
his  efforts.  The  dramatist  and  poet  becomes  a  critic. 
Practice  leads  him  to  theory  in  the  only  way  conformable 
to  nature ;  and  it  is  this  basis  of  his  own  experience, 
and  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  development  of  his 
own  essays,  which  give  to  his  criticism  that  sound  judg¬ 
ment  in  reference  to  what  is  practicable  and  efficient, 
whereby  the  young  Berlin  feuilletonist  becomes  the 
leader  of  the  critical  theory  of  his  age.  His  aversion 
to  a  special  vocation  causes  him  to  despise  pidpit  and 
professorial  chair,  and  forces  into  his  hand  the  pen  of 
the  writer.  Thus  he  becomes  an  author  by  profession  ; 
and,  by  addressing  what  he  has  to  say  directly  to  the 
whole  nation,  he  breaks  through  the  barriers  which  then 
separated  the  author-guild  of  German  scholars  from  the 
people,  and  made  the  German  republic  of  letters  an 
imperium  in  imperio ,  and  thus  becomes  the  first 
national  writer  of  Germany ;  "  a  popular  orator  of 
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the  pen,”  who  conquers  recognition  for  a  new  class 
and  calling,  inasmuch  as  he  claims,  and  by  his  person¬ 
ality  obtains  for  it  the  dignity  which  Ivlopstock  had 
succeeded  in  winning  for  German  poetry.  Proceeding- 
according  to  the  true  method  of  the  ancients,  he  explains 
to  his  countrymen  the  meaning  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  by  showing  their  connection  with  real  life. 
In  the  "Letters  on  Literature,”  the  only  German  lit¬ 
erary  work  ol  that  time  which  is  still  read,  he  founds  a 
new  kind  ot  criticism  ;  and,  whilst  he  establishes  the 
fundamental  view  of  German  national  literature  which 
prevails  to-day ,  he  becomes  at  the  same  time  the  creator 
of  a  German  prose  which,  nurtured  "at  the  original 
life-spring  of  German  poesy,”  and  permeated  by  the 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  a  great  character,  is  as  yet 
equalled  by  few,  and  excelled  by  none. 

Returning  to  poetry,  he  abandons  the  soil  of  the 
French  drama,  from  which  his  first  juvenile  efforts  had 
sprung,  and  creates  for  the  Germans,  in  his  "Miss  Sara 
Sampson  ”  and  "  Philotas,”  the  first  dramatic  works  of 
art  resting  on  native  ground,  at  a  time  when  Schiller 
was  not  yet  born,  and  Goethe,  in  boy’s  clothes,  was 
representing  his  puppet-plays. 

But  these  productions  fail  to  give  life  and  naturalness 
to  the  characters.  There  is  lacking  the  "  specifically 
national  and  temporary  content,”  and  the  occasional 
imitation  of  antique  and  of  English  models  limits  their 
effect  and  permanence.  Minna  von  Barnhelm  and 
Emilia  Galotti,  the  fruits  of  his  own  historical  studies 
and  of  the  feeling  of  his  time,  developed  from  the  most 
mature  knowledge  of  men  and  the  profoundest  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  principle  of  the  modern  drama,  as 
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revealed  to  him  by  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  first 
reached  the  aim  which  he  had  proposed,  and  became 
the  groundwork  for  the  proud  structure  of  a  new 
German  literature. 

And,  again,  this  man,  whose  creative  power  produces 
the  first  poetic  national  works  in  an  age  when  the  Gott- 
scheds  and  Weisses  were  esteemed  the  greatest  poets, 
becomes  also  the  founder  of  a  new  assthetical  system, 
the  critical  lawgiver  in  the  realm  of  the  Beautiful  and 
of  Art.  Contemporary  with  Winckelmann,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  only  the  first  feeble  efforts  of  that 
archseologist,  he  enters  the  province  of  formative  art, 
and  gives  to  Germany  his  Laokoon.  Not  like  Winckel¬ 
mann,  in  the  sacred  stillness  of  Rome’s  ancient  world  of 
art,  surrounded  by  wealth  of  art-treasures,  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  peaceful  leisure  of  Italian  life,  but  in  the 
scanty  moments  snatched  from  a  tumultuous  experience 
in  war  and  camp  life,  in  the  desolated  capital  of  a  semi- 
Slavic  province,  with  his  thoughts  disturbed  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  roll  of  drums,  he  produces  a  work  which,  even 
as  a  torso,  stands  as  an  equal  by  the  side  of  the  finished 
labor  of  that  man  who  had  devoted  his  entire  life  to  a 
task  upon  which  Lessing  was  allowed  to  bestow  only  a 
transient  glance. 

Then,  returning  from  the  province  of  formative  to 
that  of  speaking  art,  he  gives  to  his  countrymen  the 
Hamburg  Dramaturgy ;  wherein  he  destroys  forever 
the  tyranny  of  French  rules,  and,  by  pointing  to  Shake¬ 
speare  and  the  ancients,  to  the  union  of  the  romantic 
with  the  antique  spirit  and  principle,  he  fixes  the  great 
goals  of  poetic  effort  for  coming  centuries,  with  un¬ 
exampled  abnegation  and  depreciation  of  his  own  pro- 
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ductions.  Thrown  back  by  an  adverse  fate  out  of  the 
hitherto  trodden  paths,  he  turns,  at  the  close  of  a  life 
vexed  by  afflictions,  disasters,  and  sorrows  of  every 
kind,  to  the  highest  questions  of  the  race.  The  reform¬ 
er  of  our  national  poetry  and  literature,  the  creator  of 
our  prose,  the  founder  of  our  stage,  the  lawgiver  of  our 
criticism  and  a3stlietics,  superior  to  all  contemporaries  in 
all  these  spheres,  becomes  the  reformer  of  German  phi¬ 
losophy  and  theology,  the  continuer  of  the  great  work 
which  Luther  had  begun,  the  establisher  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  conception  of  religion,  the  representative  of  all  true 
enlightenment  of  his  century. 

Scarcely  comprehended  by  an  isolated  few,  misunder¬ 
stood  even  by  those  who  regarded  themselves  as  his  con¬ 
federates  and  collaborators,  assailed  and  vilified  even 
over  and  beyond  his  grave  by  numerous  adversaries, 
all  of  whom  he  had  met  with  courage  and  conquered  in 
a  polemic  which  is  still  the  delight  of  all  free  and  noble 
spirits,  he  finally  gives  to  his  people  —  nay,  to  all  man¬ 
kind —  in  his  Nathan ,  and  The  Education  of  the 
Human  Race ,  the  gospel  of  that  humanity  of  which 
his  whole  life  had  been  an  exemplification ;  and  leaves 
to  posterity  an  inheritance  which  it  will  be  the  mission 
of  coming  centuries  and  ages  to  realize. 

Thus  does  this  unique  man  stand  before  us  in  advance 
of  his  age,  through  the  union  of  suggestive  thought 
and  intelligent  explanation  ;  conservative,  and  yet  radi¬ 
cal  ;  combining  these  antitheses  in  himself  to  a  higher 
unity  in  the  various  realms  of  mind. 

The  champion  of  genius  and  its  rights,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  energetic  representative  of  law  and 
order ;  the  most  genuine  confessor  and  practiser  of  the 
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religion  of  Christ,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  keenest 
investigator  of  historical  Christianity ;  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly  German  character  and  writer,  and  yet  the  most 
decided  opponent  of  all  narrowness  of  national  patriot¬ 
ism  ;  equal  to  the  first  of  his  contemporaries  in  intelli¬ 
gence  and  erudition,  and  a  model  to  them  all  in  the  art 
of  employing  these  powers  ;  uniting  the  fervor  of  inspi¬ 
ration  with  the  calmness  of  contemplation,  the  noblest 
self-consciousness  with  the  most  genuine  modesty  and 
humility,  with  thorough  grandeur  and  freedom  of 
thought  and  action, — he  stands  an  eternal  pattern  to 
his  countrymen ;  a  hero  in  the  realm  of  the  True,  the 
Good,  and  the  Beautiful,  upon  whose  monument  we 
may,  with  good  cheer,  inscribe  the  words  of  the  great¬ 
est  German  poet,  — 


“  Es  kann  die  Spur  von  seinen  Erdentagen 
Nicht  in  Aeonen  untergehen !  ” 


THE  END. 
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